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PREFACE 


The Medical Research Committee are charged with the administra¬ 
tion of the Research Fund which has become available under the 
provisions of the National Insurance Act, for the advancement 
of medical knowledge by research. It falls to their duty, there¬ 
fore, in the application of that Fund, to aid, to initiate, and to 
organise the work of scientific enquiry along available lines of 
advance, towards the enlargement of our powers of preserving 
health and of diminishing disease. 

. Among the plans for research which the Committee formulated 
at the beginning of their work, the subject of Milk, in its relations 
to public health, was naturally included. The study of milk is 
from its nature what has been called a ‘borderland subject,’ and 
has attracted enquiry by workers employing the widely diffefCnt 
technical methods of chemistry, of physiology, of bacteriology, 
of agricultural science, and of clinical medicine. The results of 
this work have been published separately in the technical archives 
and journals devoted to those special branches of science, and 
these publications are dispersed widely through the literaturra 
of many different languages. To the workers in any one field 
the bibliography of his own subject is familia* or at least easily 
accessible, but in the case of a subject not falling wholly within 
the customary boundaries of a conventional scientific fidd, it is 
a matter of difficulty involving great expenditure of time and 
labour to secure a general view of the state of knowledge as it 
exists at any given moment. 

Such a general view, however, of present knowledge and of 
its basb in gathered evidence.is a necessary preliminary to tne 
proper organisation of fresh researches, and'the Medical Rf search 
Committee accordingly invited a)r. Janet,Sane-Claypon, who had 
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earlier made valuable reports upon certain portions of the subject 
to the Local Government Board, to aJisist them in collecting the 
available scientific evidence upon the hygienic relations of milk 
from all the best sources of information, however widely scattered. 
By the courtesy of the Local Government Board, the services 
of Dr. Lane-Claypon were made available for this work, and in 
due time its resets were before the Committee. 

It seemed to the Committee that this collection and critical 
sunuMry of the published work upon the subject was likely to 
be valuable to many of those engaged in research work connected 
with it, and no less valuable to those concerned with the administra¬ 
tive questions which centre round the problems of milk and its 
proper treatment as a food. They have accordingly arranged for 
its publication, and in doing this they have endeavoured to secure 
that it shall be made available at the lowest price compatible 
with efficiency of production. 

It has further been the hope of the Committee that the treat; 
ment of her material by Dr. Lane-Claypon has been such as to 
allow those ignorant of scientific technology to appreciate the 
chief positions which knowledge has gained in this matter, and 
that for this reason the book may have added value in bringing 
the illumination given by scientific work to those who are responable 
for the formation of public opinion and for the determination of 
administrative action. 


Msdical Resbabch Committee, 

1 } Buckingham Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

January la, 1916. 
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MILK 

AND ITS HYGIENIC RELATIONS 

CHAPTER I 
author's introduction 

The hygienic aspect of the milk supply of this country has been 
before the public for some years and has been much discussed. 

Although at first sight the problem may seem to be a simple 
one, its study opens up such a variety of intricate questions, and 
the number of issues arising is so great, that it is difficult to form 
a well-balanced judgment. 

The position is rendered more difficult by the fact that most of 
the research work which has been undertaken in order to elucidate 
the problems of milk, is to be found in foreign periodicals, of 
which only a few are in the English language, the majority being 
in either French or German. Moreover, many of these periodicals 
are difficult of access to readers in this country. 

As a result it has been almost impossible even for the scientific 
worker to obtain a clear view of the position without great ex¬ 
penditure of both time and labour. 

The primary aim of this book is to present a survey of^^the 
easting knowledge upon such aspects of the milk question as 
hitherto has been inaccessible or difficult to obtain by most of 
those desiring it. 

The material which might properly be included imder the 
title of the book is so voluminous as to be unwieldy. 
Attention has therefore been concentrated mainly upon those 
branches of the subject which have received less attention 
from other authors. Even with this object in view it was by.to 
means easy to decide which ok the numerous questions should be 
included in the survey, but, so % as posslblq^' only material directly 
related to the hygienic or nutiitional aspects bf milk has been 
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considered. Subjects not directly connected with these aspects 
have either been omitted or have been acijrded only brief mention. 

It seemed desirable for the sake of clarity to give some 
account of the general composition of the only two varieties of 
milk which are used as a food in considerable quantity in this 
country—^that is, human and cows’ milk. 

It is hoped that the dreariness of the figures giving the average 
composition of milk may have been slightly relieved by a dis¬ 
cussion of the causes of variation in composition, known at present 
ratlier to^agriculturists than to hygienists. 

The chapters following that on the general composition of 
milk contain, it is believed, material which has not hitherto found 
its way into English text-books. The literature on the subjects 
of these chapters has been given as completely as possible, and the 
so-caUed ‘ Biological Properties ’ have been dealt with fully. The 
great and wholly unmerited importance which has frequently 
been attached to some of these properties (e.g. the ferments), and 
the general ignorance of the value to the young of the same species, 
of certain other properties of colostrum, appeared to justify the 
devotion to them of considerable space. 

After considering the composition of human and cows’ milk as 
lully as appeared to be necessary, it was decided to deal first with the 
supply of human milk under the heading of breast-feeding. Until 
recently much of the most useful knowledge upon this important- 
subject had been published in foreign literature. In direct sequence to 
this subject comes the question of the nutritive value of the boiled 
milk of the same species as a food for both infants and calves, and 
thi^again leads directly to a consideration of the nutritive value of 
the milk (raw and heated) of a foreign species, that is, to the arti¬ 
ficial feeding of infants and young animak. 

The experimental data upon this important subject have been 
fully dealt with, and opinions or statements unsupported by fact 
have been excluded. 

• Details as to the methods of infant feeding have been omitted 
except for an occasional reference, since it is not only outside the 
lines of this work, but also because precise data are so frequently 
lacking in the papa.s upon this subject. 

It seemed impossible to ignore altogether the question of milk 
production, and of commercial methods of treating milk. These 
have, however, been dealt with as briefly as was felt to be consistent 
with a clear presentment of the subject. 

The great variety* of the branches of knowledge which it has 
been- necessary to bring under review render it almost impossible 
^ for any one writer to be personally conversant with them all; 
tBis must inevitably lea'd to some unevenness of treatment, which 
it is hpped may receive the induMnce of the reader. 

The book is intend^ to appeal both to the expert and to the 
person wilhout technical*khowledge. In the eq^ieai'our to simplify 
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the subjects, a summary las, on the suggestion of the Ojmmittee, 
been prefixed to each chapter. 

These summaries are as far as possible free from technical 
terms, and contain in many cases explanatory notes upon the 
more technical side of the subject-matter of the chapter which 
follows. It is hoped, neverthdess, that the chapters have for 
the most part been so presented as to be intelligible after jwrusal 
of the summary to those with slight knowledge of the subject. 

A few of the papers referred to in the bibliography have been 
inaccessible, but nearly all have been read by the writer." 

On some questions it is believed <hat the bibliography relating 
to original work is complete, but this would have been impossible 
to accomplish in regard to those parts of the subject in which 
opinions and discussions form the main literature. Moreover, on 
some questions the literature is too voluminous to permit of a com¬ 
plete set of references. In such cases the main research papers have 
been referred to, and any research worker can, it is believed, obtain 
full references from an investigation of the works quoted. It may 
perhaps not be out of place to mention the magnificent library 
belonging to the Patent Office, which is especially valuable for 
periodicals dealing with agricultural and ‘ borderland ’ subjects. 

The appendices which have been prepared deal with special 
extensions of the work discussed in some of the chapters It was 
felt that although the subject-matter might be of interest, it was 
hardly of sufficient general imponance (o include in the chapter 
whose contents corresponded most closely to the appendix in 
question. 

I have pleasure also in acknowledging my indebtedness to^the 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office, by whose kind permission the 
diagrams relating to the work of Prof. DeMpine, Dr. Savage, and of 
myself are reproduced; also to Prof. Delepinc, Dr. Savage, Dr. David 
Forsyth, Mr. Wilfred Buckley, and the Liverpool Corporation, for 
permission to reproduce diagrams and plates relating to different 
subject.!. 

I am also deeply indebted to Prof. Hewlett and Mr. Reiss, for 
being so kind as to supply me with microscopical slides, from which 
the drawings on the plates of cells and streptococ»i in milk are taken. 




SUMMARY OF CHAPTER II 

ON THE GENEEAI, COMPOSITION OF MILK 

All classes of mater als which are necessary to maintain life are 
represented in milk. The relative amounts of these vary greatly 
in the milk of different species, and differences are also found in the 
chemical composition of the members of different classes of food¬ 
stuffs. 

Of the three main classes of food-stuffs, two—protein and 
fat—are represented in milk by more than one variety of the class. 
These constituents vary in different species, both in the percentage 
amount present and in their chemical composition. 

In considering the chemical composition of milk with any ■ 
degree of accuracy, the milk of each species must be dealt with 
separately. It is proposed here to deal only with human milk 
and with cows’ miUc, since this latter milk is the most usual form 
of food for children who are unable to obtain human milk or who 
have been weaned. 

Proscher showed many years ago that the milk of each species 
was adjusted so as to contain a suitable proportion of such sub¬ 
stances as were needed for the young of that species. When the 
young animal was bom in a state of relative maturity, the milk 
contained a high proportion of protein—and conversely. 

It is difficult to compare the condition of the young of different 
species at birth asrfegards maturity or immaturity, but the young 
of the human species, especially compared with the calf, can safely 
be regarded as relatively immature at birth. 

In this chapter only the proportions of the classes of food- 
materials will be considered, and the changes in composition 
occurring at different qieriods of lactation, or from other causes. 

Amnge Composition ot Cows’ Milk and o! Human Milk.— 

It will be shown in the course of this chapter that there is no exact 
standard for the compflsition of the milk of any species, but it 
will be^^convenient to oons^er the average composition of a number 
of samples. The ^guref given belou have been obtained by various 
investigators: 
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_ J 


Protein* 

Fat 

Sugar 

Ash 


Human 

Cows* 

Human 

Cows* 

Human 

Cows’ 

Human 

Cows* 


Milk 

MUk 

Milk 

Milk 

Milk 

MUk 

MUk 

MUk 


Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Munk and Uffel- 

21 

— 

3-4 

— 

50 

— 

0-2 

— 

mann 









K6nig . 

2-3 

— 

3-5 

— 

6*2 

— 

0'3 

— 

Heubner . 

103 

3'50 

407 

350 

703 

S-o 

0‘2I 

0 'i >7 

Camerer and 

1-27 

— 

3-91 

— 

6-52 

— 

0*22 

— • 

Sdldner 









Meigs 

I 04 

302 

4-28 

3-7 

7-4 

4-9 

0‘10I 

0'48 

Bamberg 



31 


6'69 


0.215 

— 


Great variations occur, however, and Meigs and Marsh and 
Kirchner give the averages below; 



Protein 

Fat 

Sugar 

Ash 

Hum.'m 

MUk 

Cows* 

Milk 

Human 

MUk 

Cows’ 

Milk 

Human 

MUk 

Cows’ 

Milk 

Human 

Milk 

Cows’ 

MUk 

Meigs and Marsh 
’ Kirchner. 

Percent. 

07 -I -5 

Per cent. 
2 - 5-40 

2 ' 3 - 5-65 

Per cent. 
2-4 

Percent. 

2-4 

o-8-8o 

Per cent. 

6 - 7-5 

Per cent. 

3 - 5-5 

3-0-6-0 

Percent.'Per cent.j 
— io*6-o*9! 

1 i 


The variations are thus considerable, but, generally speaking, 
cows’ milk contains more protein and more salts or ash than hujpan 
milk. Human milk contains much more sugar, while the amount 
of fat IS fairly equal. It is probable that in reality the average 
fat content of human milk is higher than that of cows’, although 
it is more difficult to obtain a sample of the milk in such a manner 
as to ensure a correct result. It is well known that the milk of 
certain breeds of cows is ' richer ’ than others. This term relates 
mainly to the fat content, although some variation also occurs in 
the amount of protein. 

Changes in the Composition of Milk oodfhiring at diSennt 
Stages of Lactation.—^The milk given by all species of mammalia 
in the early days after parturition is very different in composition 
from that given later. The milk of this period is known as colos¬ 
trum, and the colostral characteristics persist for different periods 
in different species, and to some extent also iff different members of 
the species. 

By the end of the first month, howe^jgr, the colostral. charac- , 
terisbcs have disappeared, agd the milk will have the average 
composition, so far as such aniaverage «6mposition of milli exists. 
The most pronounced colostra* charachersAave^usually ceased by 
about the foufth or fifth day after parjuntion. • 
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Colostrum is a more viscid fluid than the later milk. Some of 
the constituents of milk are present in higher proportion, and cer¬ 
tain properties are possessed by milk in the early days of lactation 
which are not found later. These are considered in the chapters 
dealing with the constituents or properties concerned. 

The protein and the salt content are higher in colostrum than 
in the later milk. Some observers find that there is rather more 
fat in colostrum than in the later milk, but this appears not to be 
a constant feature. The number of cells found in colostrum is 
frequently higher than in later milk. 

The composition of the colostrum of cows is hardly material 
to the present purpose, as it is not used for infants and is not a 
marketable commodity. Generally, the divergences in composition 
of colostrum from that of average milk are similar to those occurring 
in human milk. 

There is no doubt that colostrum is of primary importance to 
the young animal, and there is no way of replacing it. An infant 
deprived of the colostrum of its mother must endeavour, not alwa5^ 
with success, to make up later the disadvantage under which it 
has laboured at the start. • 

Practical difficulties are encountered in obtaining samples of 
human colostrum for estimation. The infant can usually succeed 
in obtaining an appreciable amount of colostrum before it is possible 
to obtain any artificially, since suckling almost certainly empties 
the gland more completely than is otherwise possible. The differ¬ 
ences in fat content between the milk at the beginning and end 
of suckling are very considerable, and this renders the estimation 
of tjre fat of colostrum unreliable. 

The essential differences between colostrum and average milk 
are given below: 


Author 

Period after Birth 

Nitrogen 

Fat 

Sugar 

Ash 

. 


Per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Per cent. 

Camerer and 

2nd day 

0928 

408 

409 

0*48 

Soldner 

Sth-gth day 

0*247 2*75 

proteiD < 

6-75 

0*24 

Pfeiffer . 

^ 1st day 

9756 

2*6 

2-9 

0*40 


1st month 

2-979 

27 

5-7 

024 


Fairly similar figures are given by other authors. 

The figures for tile fat content are very variable, which can 
probably be accounted for by the difficulty of obtaining an average 
sample. ^ 

As lactation proceeds changes tend to appear in the composition 
of the inilk. In human tnilk bothAhe protein and the salts tend 
to fall, whereas inecows' milk both tend to rise. It is not unlikely 
that this difference can 'be^ accounted for by the fact that cows 
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kept for milking are usulUy pregnant during the later months of 
lactation. ? 

Cows’ milk, therefore, does not appear to undergo any loss of 
nutritive value towards the end of lactation, but in women there 
is a tendency for this to occur. 

Milk in Relation to Diet.—Much work has been done upon 
this subject, though many of the statements which have been 
made with regard to it are not based upon fact. 

Fundamentally the question is one of the mode of action of the 
mammary gland, and must be considered in relation to the quakty 
and quantity of the food, both upon the total amount and upon 
the individual constituents of the milk. 

1. Quantity of Food .—When the total amount of food taken 
falls below the minimal daily requirements of the organism, either 
as a whole or in any one of the necessary constituents, the milk 
tends rather to decrease in total amount, than to show a deficit 
of that particular constituent which is supplied in insufficient 
quantity in the diet. 

This IS illustrated by the work of Woll, who found that the 
milk of cows which were receiving too short an allowance of food 
decreased in amount. 

Fingerling found that goats receiving a diet in which there was 
too little lime and phosphorus gave less milk until a sufficient 
• amount of these substances was restored. 

Any factor acting disadvantageously on the general health or 
economy of the organism tends to produce a fall in the amoimt of 
milk given. This applies also to the human species. 

2. Addition of Special Substances to the Food .—^Numerous 
attempts have been made to increase special constituents o>the 
milk by giving additional amounts of these constituents in the 
dietary, both of cows and of women. 

One or two observers have claimed a partial success, but the 
most careful observations show that no appreciable increase in 
any ( le constituent can be obtained by its addition to the food, 
even in large quantities. This has been attempted for fat ahd 
sugar, and for combinations of lime, iron, and phosphorus. The 
experiments are considered fully in the chaptem dealing with these 
constituents. 

The amount of fat produced varies greatly with the same cow 
at different times. 

Variations in the Fat Content.—The fat content is low in 
the milk obtained when the gland is full.. As milking proceeds, 
the fat content rises and is highest in the end-milk, or strippings. 
In estimating the total percentage of fat in either human or cows’ 
milk it is essential that a smnple of the* milk given in the whole 
period of milking should be f,iken. 

The fat content also variej within fhe jtwenty-four houfs, being 
apparently Ijjghest towards mid-day. • . ' * 
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CHAPTER ir 

THE GENERAL COMPOSITION OF MILK 

A. The Average Composition ot Human and Cows’ Milk.—^The 
composition of milk is such a well-worn subject that it would 
not be unreasonable to believe that complete information was 
available. Definite information upon the composition of the milk 
of iiumerpus species is given in many text-books upon milk, and 
this information has been gradually accepted. 

Recent investigations have shown, however, that there is no 
precise composition which can be assigned to the milk of any 
species. A figure giving the average composition of a number 
of samples can be obtained, but a considerable degree of variation 
is exhibited in the figures of the different samples. In addition 
to the divergence in composition due to individual differences in 
the members of the species, great variations occur in several of the 
constituents from other causes. Such causes are—^the period of 
lactation, the condition of the gland, whether full or nearly empty 
at the time of taking the sample. Further, in cows the breed 
exercises an important influence on the amount of certain consti¬ 
tuents of the milk. 

Although the composition of milk does not show a constant 
figme, it is useful as a foundation from which to consider the 
variations, which will be referred to later. 

In this chapter only known chemical substances will be con¬ 
sidered. The less tangible bodies, sometimes known as the ' biolo- 
gicaFproperties,’ will be dealt with separately in Chapters V. and VI. 
The cells and the cell content of milk will also be considered later. 

It will be convenient to consider the chemical coinposition of 
human milk and cows’ milk at the same time. The main differences 
in composition of average samples of human and cows’ milk respec¬ 
tively as obtained by various observers for certain of the main 
constituents of the milk are shown below : 


Water 

Proteiow 

Fat 

Sugar 

Ash 

Author 

Hmnao 

Cows’ 

Hfuman 

Cows’ 

Human' Cows’ 

1 

Human 

Cows’ 

Human 

Cows' 

Per 

cent. 

89*2 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

cent. 

2-1 

Per 

cent. 

Per [ Per 
cent. cent. 

d-4 1 — 

Per 

cent. 

50 


0*2 


Munk and 

87-4 

87-27 

2-31 

3-39 

3-8 1 3-68 

6-17 

4-94 

0-3 

072 

Ufielmann. 

Konig. 



1-03 

3'50 

4'97 1 3-50 

7’03 

5'0 

0’2I 

0-7 

Heubner. 


— 

1*27 

— 

3-91 1 — 

6-52( 

— 

0>22 


Camerer 

87-1 

87S7 

1 

1*04 

E- 

3‘02 

• 

« 'lu 

4-?8 i 37 
• 1 , 

7V 

4-9 

0 *I 0 X 

0-48 

andSdldner. 

Meigs. 
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In later analyses Mei® and Marsh give the amounts of fat, 
lactose, and protein in the second month of lactation (that is, 
when the coiostral period is over and the milk may be considered 
to be of average composition) as follows:— 

Fat, from 2-4 per cent., both for human milk and cows’ milk. 

Lactose, from 6-^5 per cent, for human and 3'5-5 per cent, for 
cows’ milk. 

Protein, from 07-i'5 percent, for human and 2'5-40 per cent, 
for cows’ milk. 

Further estimations of the average amount of some constituents 
of human milk are given by the following authors : 


Authors j 

Fat 

Nitrogen 

Sugar 

i 

Pprcent. 

t>er cent. 

Per cent. 

Pleifier . . j 

3-11 

0-31 

6-30 

Camerer . • | 

3 - 6 i 

019 

6-66 

Schlossmann . | 

4 - 83 * 

025 

6-95 1 

1 

3-47 

oj6 

7-14 


Schloss, who took the total milk given in twenty-four hours by 
eight different women and the mixed milk of fifteen to sixteen 
wet-nurses on two separate occasions, obtained the following 
figures: 


1 Constituent, 

^ Average oi 8 Women ! 

Mixed 

(I) 

Mixed 

(i) 

! ^ 

1 Per cent. | 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

! Fat . 

3-78 

4-02 

3-58 • 

1 Nitrogen . 

: 0-1847 I 

01904 1 

01897 

j Ash . 

0-1839 j 

01912 

0*1828 


Bamberg, taking samples of milk expressed from the gland 
before and after the feeding of the infant, and then mixed together, 
so as to secure as far as possible a fair sample, obtained the following 
average figures for human milk: 


Sugar (20 samples) 

Fat (27 samples) 

Nitrogen (27 samples) 

Ash (27 samples) 


Per cent. 
6-69 
3-1 

0 * 2 II 

0-215 


Very considerable differences occur in the constituents of the ash 
of the two varieties of milk, which will be. dealt with later. 

It is not necessary to conSder all the data given by numerous 

^ Difference due to more first nulk being talfen in«coUecting the second 
sample. ^ ^ o 
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authors regarding the average composition of cows m%lk. Much 
information upon this subject will be found in numerous text-books. 

The variations found in the composition of different milk 
samples is well illustrated by the figures obtained by Kirchner, 
who gives the range in percentage composition of the samples 
examined ; 


Water . 

Fat 

Caseinogen . 

Albumin 

Lacto-protein 

Lactose 

Ash 


from 83-90 
„ 0 - 8 - 8-0 
2 - 0 - 4-5 
„ 0 ' 2 - 0‘8 
„ 0-08-0-35 
„ 3 - 0 - 6-0 
,, o-b-o-g 


These results show the impossibility of adopting any set of 
figures as a standard for the composition of cows’ milk. Doubtless 
some of the extreme figures are attributable to certain causes 
which are considered below. 

The average composition of cows’ milk is affected by the breed 
of the cow, although the individual variations which occur between 
the composition of the milk of different cows of the same breed are 
sometimes as great as those which may reasonably be attributed to the 
breed of the cow. Eckles and Roscoe Shaw studied in detail the effect 
of breed on the percentage of the main constituents. The food 
ration was kept constant, and samples were taken over practically 
theAvhole period of lactation. The same series of investigations 
was also available to show the variations in composition due to the 
stage of lactation and to the individual cow. These latter results 
will be considered later. 

Sarnples of the daily milk were preserved with formalin, and 
the estimations carried out once a week. It is impossible here 
to attempt to reproduce more than a few of the figures obtained 
by these investigators. The following table gives a summary 
of the variations in the composition of milk in Jerseys, Holsteins, 
and Shorthorns, there being three cows in each series: 


Breed 

*Fat 

Sugar 

Total N. 

Total Solids 

Solids not Fat 

Jerseys 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Pf / cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

4-9.S 

4-87 

0-57 

34-6-347 

9-15 

Holsteins 

309 

4'5i 

0-46 

26-7-27-3 

8-2 

Shorthorns 

3-72 

4-99 

0-53 

27-7-31-7 

9*1 


Very considerable variations occur, more especially in the fat 
samples, even when the ^average eltimations are in four-weekly 
poriod^ In the Holsf^inV the fat Content was below 3 por cent, 
and above^S por cint. in /he Jerseys in several averages. 
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Sugar appears to have|i remarkably constant percentage botb 
among different breeds and among individuals of the breed. 

The authors carried out numerous researches into the nature ol 
the fat, and concluded that no variations occurred in the melting- 
point of the fat which could be attributed to the breed of the cow. 

Eckles has shown that yearly variations occur in the amount 
of fat in cows’ milk. 

It would appear that there are no data as to the differences 
in composition of human milk, as a result of difference of race, 
although such differences may quite likely exist. 

B. Variations in Composition dne to the Period of Lactation.— 
It is well known that the milk given in the early days after 
parturition is different in quality from.the milk of later periods; 
also that alterations occur upon the approach of cessation of 
lactation, and owing to disease. 

All these points require consideration, and it will be convenient 
to consider first of all the general trend of the changes occurring 
as the period of lactation passes on ; then to consider the special 
composition of the milk in the early days after parturition. The 
question of disease will be dealt with briefly. 

The alterations in special constituents of the ash due to the 
period of lactation will be dealt with under the appropriate headings. 

Human MiW.—Comprehensive investigations were made by 
Pfeiffer in 1895 and by Schlossmann in 1900 upon the alterations in 
human milk due to the period of lactation. Pfeiffer’s figures are 
as follows: 


Period after Parturition 

No. of 
Samples 

Total Solids 

Protein 

Fat 

Sugar 

■ ■ #- 

Salts 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per tent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1st day 

1 

15701 

97.S6 

2-594 

2-942 

0-408 

2nd ... 

1 

13-80 

i 7-452 

2-178 

3-830 

0-340 

ibt month 

28 

11-823 

‘ 2*979 

2-741 

5-775 

0 - 237 . 

snd 

15 

11-784 

2-044 

3-371 

6-334 

0-184 

3rd ,, 

8 

11-898 

1-986 

2-714 

6-431 

0-184 

1 4th 

4 

12-442 

1-771 

3-912 

6-686 

0152 

1 5 th 

6 

11*232 

1-450 

3-305 

7-329 

0-194 

6th 

5 

11*694 

1-543 

2-789 

6-826 

0-235 

1 7th 

5 

10-568 

1-530 

3-281 

6*891 

0-179 

: 8th „ 

9 

n-51.3 

1-689 

3-358 

6-310 

0-156 

9th 

4 

10-748 

1-539 

2-414 

6-616 

0-168 

j loth 

2 

12*209 

1-714 

4*221 

6-242 

0143 

nth 

5 

12-081 

1-471 

r-590 

6-661 

0-145 

! nth 

5 

13*292 

1-726 

5-304 

6-090 

p-l6o 

13th .. 

4 

n-451 

1-655 

2-942 

6-676 

0155 

Average . 


ii-»78 

1-944 _ 

3-107 

6-303 

ro-192 

; Total no. of samples 


- 1 ~ 

100 

162 

> 162^ 

100 

* 100 




* « 
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Schlossmann obtained figures for t^e mUc of a large numl^ 
of women by taking a sample of the milk expressed from the 
opposite gland from that at which the child was feeding. The 
average results obtained were as follows: 


1 Days after CoaSnemeat 

1 Fat 

Nitrogen 

1 Sugar 

. 


Per cent. 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

9th and loth 

4-23 

0*29 

6-95 

.»rth-20th . 

463 

0*29 

6-89 

2ist-3<rch . 

4-53 

0-31 

6-77 

3ist-40th . 

5*00 

024 

697 

4ist-50tli . 

5 ’ 4 I 

028 

6-8o 

5lst-6oth . 

4-62 

0-25 

7-28 

6ist-70th . 

4-69 

023 

6-94 

7ist-iooth . 

■ 5-39 

020 

6-79 

loist-l40th . 

510 

0'20 

6-94 

I4ist-200th , 

4*02 

or 

474 ^ 

0-21 

6-89 

Over 200th . 

5-55 

021 

7-33 


The figures in these tables show that there is a general tend¬ 
ency for the amount of nitrogen to fall during lactation. The 
figures for fat and sugar, although showing some variations, do 
not exhibit any decided alteration in relation to the period after 
parturition. 

Bamberg, in the course of other investigations, found the 
sanje tendency for the nitrogen content to fall during lactation. 

Towards the end of lactation certain properties of the early 
period tend to reappear, but as these do not appreciably affect 
the chemical composition of the milk, they will not be- considered 
in this chapter (see Chap. VI). 

Cows' Milk .—Eckles and Roscoe Shaw obtained elaborate 
djita as to the effect of the stage of lactation upon the milk 
of cows. The estimations were commenced approximately one 
month after parturition except in one case—Jersey cow (c)— 
where the first sample was taken later. The figures given are too 
numerous to quote, and it has been necessary for the present pur¬ 
pose to take only the first and last four-weekly averages of the 
estimations obtained for the more important constituents. These 
are given on p. 13. 

The intermediate %ures, which are not given here, show a slight 
drop in the nitrogen figures in the early months of lactation, followed 
by a corresponding ris^i towards the cessation of the function. 
Edcles and Shaw also compared tha total amount of milk given 

‘ Thi^ second figure is obtained if the'' results given by the milk of three 
women in whom lactation had dearly ceased, are omittfd. f 
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with the variations in thi various constituents, and represented 
the results graphically. One of these diagrams is given on p. 14. 
It shows the drop in the total amount of milk towards the end 


Jersey Cows 


j Months after Parturition 

j Cow 

1 Nitrogen 

i Fat 

j 

1 Sugar 

SoJtdi not Fat! 

1 

Per 


■j 

f 

1 


cent. 

per cent. 

f Per cent. 

j Per cent 

, Per cent 1 

1st . 

a 

0-52 

' 4'63 

4'99 

9 -JI 

1st . . . 

b, 

. 0-51 

1 5-22 

1 4-94 

872 I 

2nd 

c 

0-51 

i 5-31 

1 4-47 

877 

Average for 3 cows 

— 

0-51 

505 

I 4-80 

9*00 

loth . 

a 

0'66 

518 

4-6o 

939 

iith . 

b 

0-66 

6-07 

5-6i 

lOOI 

13th . 

c 

0-77 

6-47 

5-22 

* 1070 

Average for 3 cows 

— ! 

069 

590 

514 

10.03 



Holsleins 



1st . 

a 

0-49 

3-24 

4-69 

8-30 

1st . 


0-44 

307 

407 

7-88 

1st . . . 

c I 

050 

3-12 

440 

8 'I 2 

Average for 3 cows ' 

_ 1 

0-47 

314 

4-38 

8'i6 

I3tli . . i 

a 

OC5 

i 3-68 

4-81 

974 

9th 

b 

071 

1 3-40 

4 ' 5 o 

978 

nth 

c 

071 

5-28 

430 

925 

Average for 3 cowa 

— 

0-69 

412 

4-53 

9-59 



Shorthorns 



1st . 

a 

0-54 1 

412 

5-40 

9 '6 o 

1st . . . ; 

b 

0-53 1 

4-55 

4-77 

919 

ist - 

C 1 

0*52 1 

3-58 

5-21 

.. 9-27 

Average for 3 cows I 

— i 

0-53 j 

00 

0 

V 

5-12 

9'35 . 

9th . . 

a 

0-59 

417 

4'25 

867 

8th . 

b 

070 i 

442 

4-31 

9-52 

9 th . 

c 

064 

405 

r.f 4'47 

915 

Average for 3 cows | 

— 

0'64 

421 

4-34 

911 

General average— I 


! 




1st month. 


0-50 1 

409 

476 

883 

At final months . | 

I 


0-67 ! 

1 

474 

4 

4-67 

9-57 


of lactation and the accompanying rise'* in certain of the con¬ 
stituents. The ratio of the protein njtrog^n to the total nitro¬ 
gen was found to be fairl^ constant throughout. TTii’s feal 
tendency to ^rise^in the total nitrogen Is-the reverse of ^hat found 







these cows were all pregtjant in the later months of lactation. 
Samples taken frpm five cows who were farrow showed little 
alteration lin the constituents of the milk taken'at the same 
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periods after parturition. It is possible that the nmiamary gland 
may act to a slight extent as an excretory organ, when there is 
a suq>Ius of waste substances circulating in the blood stream.* 
This condition will be the case in the later months of pregnancy 
at all events, and probably occurs in the early months. In this 
case the slight rise in nitrogen may be partly, if not wholly, 
accounted for. It would appear that no observations upon the 
metabolism of pregnant cows are available. Investigations upon 
the metabolism of pregnancy and lactation have been carried out 
upon women by Mdlanby, and upon dogs by Murlin and by Dienes. 
For further details and additional literature, reference should be 
made to these authors. Detailed discussion of this subject is 
outside the scope of the present work. 

Medical literature contains much di_scussion upon the desira¬ 
bility or otherwise of weaning an infant should pregnancy super¬ 
vene. The general opinion appears to tend in the direction tha t 
weaning is not necessary unless the health of the mother should 
require it. 

The practical side of the question may be regarded as having 
been settled long ago by farmers, since the very great majority of 
cows which provide the milk-supply of the country are allowed to 
become pregnant usually within a few weeks (sometimes rather 
later) of parturition. 

■ The rise in the non-fatty solids may perhaps be accounted for 
by the same suggestion as in the case of the rise of nitrogen. 

The sugar content is extremely constant throughout the whole 
period of lactation. 

The increase in the fat is so slight that in view of the general 
wide variations in fat content, it hardly calls for discussion. 

The ash content of cows’ milk in relation to the period of lacta¬ 
tion was exhaustively examined by Trunz in two cows. He found 
that no definite alterations in the salt content could be detected, 
although generally there was a slight fall in the first weeks, which 
rose again towards the end of the tenth month. 

Variations in the composition of milk in relation to the amount 
of milk given will be considered in dealing with the individual 
constituents. 

C. Composition of Milk in the Early Days alter Parturition (Colos- 
trum).—The value of colostrmn to the young animal of the same 
species would apj^ar to be very great. Naturally-fed infants and 
calves each receive the colostrum of their own species, but the 
colostrum of the cow is not a marketable p'^oduct, and, as far as 
I am aware, there is no record of its having been supplied to infants 
as a food. 

The composition of colosljTum is, however, a matter of con¬ 
siderable intrinsic interest, and a brief ^grejsion upon this subject 

• ^ 

Engel and Murschlia’user, p. 42. 
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will not be out of place. Only the chemical constituents will be 
considered in this chapter. 

The colostrum of the cow appears to show the same type of 
change from the average sample as in the human species. As it is 
not used for infants, it will be sufficient to quote a few figures, 
confining the discussion more definitely to the composition of 
human colostrum. 

Konig gives the following figures for the percentage composition 


of cows' colostrum; 

Per cent. 

Water . ... 

7507 

Caseinogen .... 

4-19 

Albumin and globulin 

. 12-99 

Fat . 

3-97 

Lactose. 

2-28 

Ash. 

i '53 


The protein figures are of especial interest if they are compared 
with the work on the biological aspect of the milk-proteins which 
is considered later. 

Engel and Dennemark investigated the milk of three cows. 
They found that the physical characteristics of colostrum were 
most marked in the first three days, and during this period marked 
differences in the distribution of the nitrogen occurred. If milk 
fever supervened, the peculiar distribution of nitrogen was main¬ 
tained over a longer period. 

These authors give the following figures: 


JL 


- 

At first 

Falling by 35th Day to 

1 

Per cent. 

Pel cent. 

Fat.! 

4-65 

2‘70 

Total N. . . . ! 

2-8375 

0-4667 

N. in whey . i 

2-1662 

0-0902 

, N.ia casein . .1 

1 

0-6713 

0-3764 


The figures givSi by Sassenhagen for the fat content of colostrum 
ihow variations extending between I'l per cent, and 3-6 per cent.— 
n one case 7-8 per cent. The fat estimations were only an incidental 
jart of the work, and it is not advisable to lay any stress upon 
bem, as it is not sjated that the samples were average mixed 
lamples. Taken with the figures already given, they show, however, 
hat the fat content of colostrum does not appear to exceed that 
»f the later milk, and that it is equally, if not more, variable. 

Capobianco, who deals fully with the literature upon this 
natter* finds that the' psniotic pressure of colostrum is above the 
Igure usu|lly giveh for average milk. 
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Human Colostrum .—^The estimation of the composition of 
human colostnim is rendered difihcult in view of the relatively 
sm^ amount which is present in the gland. It is not possible 
to obtain more than a smaD fraction of the total amount of milk 
produced, for purposes of analj«is. The gland is not in working 
order, expression of milk is painful, and the breast-puinp, at all 
times an insufficient method of obtaining the end milk, is of little 
accisfanrp at this juncture. It is probable that the infant obtains 
a good deal more milk than can possibly be removed by artificjal 
means; further, as the end milk is the richest in fat, it is almost 
certain that the food value available for the infant will exceed 
that suggested by the published estimates of the average composi¬ 
tion of colostrum. Langstein, Rott, and Edelstein say that in 
their experiments the child was usually able to obtain 10 to 15 
grammes of milk at a period when it was impossible for any to 
be expressed for estimation. 

The following figures are given by Camerer and Sdldner (i) for 
the values of colostrum: 


Period 

j Nitrogen 

Fat 

Sugar 

Ash 


Per cent. 

Per emit. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

26th to 51st hour 

0*928 

408 

409 

0*48 

56th to 6ist „ 

0508 

3-92 

5-48 

0*41 

5th to 6th day 

■ ! 0327 

2-89 

5-75 

0-34 

8 th to gth „ 

0247 

2-75 

6-75 

0*24 


Zuckmayer gives figures for the nitrogen and ash in the early 
days, in average samples taken from twenty-six women, viz.: 
0-26 per cent, for nitrogen and o'2o per cent, for ash, between the 
third and eighth days. Bailey and Murlin give rather different 
figures for five samples taken, as below: 


i Period 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbohydrate 


__ 

Per cent. 

Per cent. ^ 

Per cent. 

.' 2nd day 

2-56 

2-60 

7-75 

i 2nd 

263 

3*47 

5'37 

:>rd .. 

179 

1-25 

8-68 

1 3rd 

2-06 

5*45 

7-04 

3 r<i .. 

2-63 

2 *06 

• 

7'44 


The extreme variation in thS last three sets of figures, especially 
in the fat, raises a doubt whether the speeimens were really average 
ones, more esMcially as the authors appeal to iiave experienced 
some difficult^ in obtaining samples. , The method en^loyed is 
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not stated, nor the amount of milk obtained naturally by the 
children. 

The ash of human colostrum was estimated by Birk, and com¬ 
pared with the ash of normal milk obtained by Camerer and 
Soldner, Bunge, and others. 


- 

i Co]o$tium j 

1_1 

Later Milk 

Author 

“7 *. 

Per cent. 1 

Pei cent. 


Ash . ■ . 

1 

. ' 0-2814 1 

( 0-0198 

Langstein-Meyer. 

1 0-2-0-25 

Albu-Neuberg. 

Ca 

0-0360 

10-0328-0-0343 

Bunge. 

1 0-0378 

Camerer and Soldner. 

Mg , 

00093 i 

10-0064-0-0065 

Bunge. 

1 0-0053 

Camerer and Soldner. 

K 

0-077 

’ 0-078-0-073 

Bunge. 

' 0-088 

C.amerer and S 61 dner. 

Na 

0-0544 , 

0-0357 

Camerer and SSldner. 


• ; 0-1137 

1 

f 0-0473-0-0469 

Bunge. 

P 

1 0-0591 

Camerer and Soldner. 


The total ash is much higher in colostrum than in later milk, 
and the most striking differences lie in the sodium and phosphorus 
content. 

The main chemical differences between colostrum and later 
milk appear to consist in the increased content of nitrogen and 
certain constituents of the ash. Fat and sugar are little, if at all, 
higher than in later milk, and may be lower.* 

The value of colostrum as a food for the new-born child is a 
question of great interest. The loss of weight which occurs in 
infants after birth has been investigated by numerous observers, 
with more or less satisfactory results. The cause of the loss does 
not appear at all certain, and the investigation of the food value of 
'colostrum was a necessary step towards attainment of knowledge 
upon this point. 

The problenj essentially resolves itself into the two con¬ 
siderations :— 

1. Does the loss of weight denote an insufficient amount of 
nourishment in the food ? 

2 . Is it due to loss of fluid or of waste material ? Must it in 
any case be regarded as detrimental, or not ? 

In order to obtain,an answer to the first part of the problem 
investigations have been made at to the food requireinents of 
a nev^-born child. Many^difficulties are encountered in this work. 

c 

* Cp. Keifier’s figures on p. n for first and second days <»fter partontion. 
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The beat value of the food taken can only be ascertained approxi¬ 
mately, owing to the difficulty of obtaining all the colostrum 
except by suclding, and to the fact that the colostrum cannot be 
nwH both for estimation and as a food for the infant. 

Langstein, Rott, and Edelstein endeavoured to avoid some of 
these difficulties by expressing some milk before and after feeding, 
and mixing the samples thus obtained. If the total amount of 
milk available is known and the heat value of an average sample 
is ascertained, a reasonable approximation may be arrived at as 
to the calories available for the infant. , 

Langstein and his colleagues took samples from eight cases, 
and concluded that all colostrum did not have the same heat 
value. They divided the results obtained into two classes, of 
which the heat value per litre of milk for Group I. (of rich colostrum) 
is given as: 


Da> 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Calories per Litre. 
1480 
1180 
810 

730 

700 

675 

650 


In Group II. (poor colostrum) there was little difference in 
caloric value as compared with that of the later days. , 

Birk studied the metabolism of two children, one of whom 
was fed naturally from birth, with colostrum passing to later 
milk, while the other received no colostrum, but was fed by a 
wet-nurse in a later stage of lactation. Although the first child 
lost weight in the usual way, it showed a positive balance for 
nitrogen and salts ; the other child showed a negative balance for^ 
nitrogen and several saline constituents, viz. 


I 

I 


j 

ChUd 1 

1 ^ 

1 ChUd II 

N. ; 

Gms. Per cent. 

1 Gms. 

+ 9513 

; - ’3461 

Ash ! 

1-6366 or 56-4 

4- 0-2360 

CaO 

+ 0-2691 or 72-5 

1 • -t- 0-1700 

MgO 

+ 0-0955 or 70-1 

, — 0-0036 

KjO 1 

-(- 0-7911 or 62-9 

— 0*0230 

Na,0 i 

-t- 0-5599 or 45-4 

, 1 4- 0-0545 

P«o« 1 

i-i70c*or 79-3 

1 — 0-1258 


The percentage retention of the salts is interesting,* and the 
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figures show the loss sufiered by the infant when deprived of 
colostrum. 

It seems doubtful whether the loss in total weight is detrimental 
when the weight begins to rise again within a few days after birth. 
Griffith and Gittings found that the loss of weight after birth could 
be prevented by giving the child additional human milk during 
the first day or two, W that after a few weeks no advantage 
could be detected in these infants over those in whom loss of weight 
had been allowed to occur. 

' Murlin and Bailey concluded that there was not enough food 
value in colostrum. The calculation upon which this conclusion 
is based is not clear, but it is not material for the present purpose. 
Having decided that nature was a delinquent in regard to the pro¬ 
vision of food for the early days of an infant’s life, these observers 
prepared percentage feeds of cows’ milk to supplement the de- 
fidency. They found that ‘ supplementary feeding of new-born 
infants from the first day forward with a formula somewhat 
resembling colostrum in composition, diminished the initial loss 
of weight, accelerated the return to birth weight, and had no 
unfavourable effects.’ It is not stated which of the three advan¬ 
tages is considered the greatest—possibly the last. 

A full r6sum6 of the literature upon the loss of weight in the 
early days of life is given by Pies. 

Further questions relating to colostrum are dealt with in 
Chapters III. and VI. 

D. rhe Influence of Diet—The investigations and results which 
have been detailed above, lead without further observation to the 
cenclusion, that the composition of the milk is independent of the 
constituents of the food within very wide limits. 

Carlyle and WoU show that to some extent the fat production 
appears to vary independently of the amount of food. 

Thus in one cow (Bessie) as compared with another cow (Dolly), 
it was found that; 

Bessie, in 1900-1901, produced 42’64 lbs. of butter-fat more 
than in 1899-1900, but her food cost $5.42 less than in 
that year. 

Dolly, in thS year 1899-1900, produced 302 lbs. of butter-fat 
against 98 lbs. in the preceding year, and her food cost 
$1.1 less. 

The experiments carried out by Woll with what was found to 
be an insufficient "supply of food, showed an appreciable fall in 
the 4 otal milk produced, but the fat-ratio appeared to be little 
affected, although the^ total fat fell. 

Woll quotes figures from Holtsmark to show that up to a 
cert^n point an inereasg in the fimount of milk can be obtained 
by increasing tte fo<M-ST}pply of cows, as shown by the following 
figures;• 
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Food Units 

Milk in 

Kg. 

' Kg. of Milk 

j per 100 

1 Food Units 

Incresfie in 

Milk pradaction 
per 500 Food Units 

l$oo 

923 

f 

1 61-5 


2000 

1424 

1 71'2 

501 

2500 

1813 

1 72-5 

389 

3000 

2131 

1 71-0 

318 

3500 

2399 

i 68-5 

268 

4000 

2632 

1 65-8 

233 

4500 

2837 

1 63-1 

*05 


The increase in the amount of milk produced may evidently 
cease to be profitable to the farmer, owing to the greater cost of 
the food required to produce it. 

Koning found that poor food caused a fall in the fat-content and 
in the ‘ solids not fat. The addition of even 200 gms. of sodium 
chloride to the food gave no increase of chlorides in the milk. 

Kohn showed that a somewhat higher fat-content was obtained 
when goats were partly fed on the meadows, instead of with dried 
food only. The ash also rose somewhat with meadow feeding. 

Engel and Plaut found that the milk of a nursing woman is 
reduced if there is insufficient fat in the diet, but that increasing 
the fat in the food did not increase the fat in the milk. 


Allemann endeavoured to alter the composition of the milk 
by alteration in the food given, but without success. The addition 
of large quantities of salt to the food was not successful in causing a 
rise of salt-content in the milk. When, however, saltpetre was used 
in large quantities, traces of this could be detected in the milk. TSe 
fact that traces of the abnormal salt were found in the milk is of 
interest in connection with the work of Engel and Murschhauser.* 
When certain important constituents of the food fall below 
1 ^ physiological limit, the amount of milk secreted is reduced. 
This wou’d appear to be due to a physiological mechanism, designed 
to prevent undue depletion of the organism. 

Thus Fingerling found that when goats were fed on a diet 
poor m calcium and phosphorus, a fall both in the amount of the 
constituents and of the total milk occurred. This drop commenced 
when a certain degree of depletion had been reached consequent 
on the reduction in intake of these constituents. On restoring the 
calcium and phosphorus the secretion returned to normal. 

Cathcart and Paton, in the course of experiments undertaken to 

w a goat on a diet calcu- 

med to reduce the carlwhydrate taken, and administered phloridzin 
to remove the store of glycogep. The amdunt of milk given feU 
ash-content-but ii^ tv^o instances the fat- 
content rose. At one penod the'secretion of.mili^ almost stopped. 
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The addition of salts to the food, with the view of increasing 
the output of a particular constituent, has been frequently 
attempted, but with no appreciable success, although some 
observers claim to have produced an effect. These will be dealt 
with under their several headings in Chap. IV. 

Attempts have also been made to determine some degree of 
correlation between the various constituents of the milk. Thus, 
Schloss believes that there is a relationship between the nitrogen 
aqd the ash. Bamberg, however, finds none. Engel finds a 
relationship between the amount of milk and the fat; this is 
denied by Helbich (2). So far no distinct relationship between any 
of the constituents has been shown to exist, although this may 
obtain in a few isolated cases. 

£. Differences in Composition in Milk at Different Stages 
of Emptying the Oland.—Agriculturists have long been aware of 
the great rise in fat-content which occurs towards the end of 
milking. It is entirely unnecessary to quote numerous authors in 
support of this, but it may be of interest to mention a few. (The 
last portion of tlie milk is known as the ‘strippings,’ the first 
portion as ‘ first milk,’ while the rest is termed ‘ middle milk.’) 

Jensen, in the course of experiments conducted for another 
purpose, gives the following figures: 


I 


ist milk 
tliddle milk . 
Strippings . 


ist EMenment. 
Fat 

2ud F.xpenmcnt. 
Fat 

3rd Experiment. 
Fat 

Per cent. 

per cent. 

Pec cent. 

0-55 , 

1-5 

1*70 

2*70 

3 * 4 « 

3-35 

830 

7-8o 

6-40 


Eckles and Shaw (3) show that the fat alone is involved in the 
difference of composition obtained from twelve samples for six 
, different cows: 



! Fat 

1 Sugar 

i 

Protein 

Ash 

First milk 

1-87 

i 

i 5*30 

3-58 

075 

Strippings 

628 

i 5-33 

3-38 

0-70 


Similar results were obtained by Wellmann on calves. He 
inserted a tube in th^ side of the oesophagus of a calf and took 
samples of the milk obtained by tlSe calf from the gland. 

TJie calf did not appear to be inconvenienced by the tube after 
the first day o» so. ” Fqur sets of estimations were made with 
varying ‘intervals between the feeds. Alternate ‘naif-litres were 
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taken as samples in each case. Wellmann obtained the following 
figures; 


■ 

Expect- 

meat 

Date and Interval of 
Feeding 

Sample 

Fat 

' Total 

Fat 




Pec cent. 

Pec coot. 

la 

6/4/1909 

1st }L. 

r -36 




4 brs. after 

3rd iL. 

3-20 


311 


last feed 

5 th iL. 

4-10 




7th iL. 

3-85 



a. 

7/41/909 

1st iL. 

370 


« 


6 hrs. after 

3rd iL. 

4'20 


575 


last feed 

5th iL. 

5 ‘8 o 




7 th iL. 

9-30 



3 - 

8/4/1909 

rst iL. 

1-30 > 




14 hrs. after 

3rd iL. 

170 




last feed 

5 th iL.' 

2*30 


4'05 



7th iL. 

2-66 




9 th iL. 

5-00 





nth iL. 

11-40 , 



4 - 

9/4/1909 

1st iL. 

1-60 




15 hrs. after 

3rd iL. 

2*10 


2-38 


last feed 

5 th iL. 

2-22 




7 th iL. 

360 




Further analyses were made of the first and last samples in 
Experiments 3 and 4 as follows: 


Er.peri- j 
meat I 

Sample 

Saliva j Water I Solids 

1 

Protein 

Fat 

Ash 

Solids 
not Fat 


1st iL. 

Per cent- Per cent. Per cent. 

Percent Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent 

3. : 

n-3 j 887 n-23 

3*22 

f 45 

— 

9 -»o 

nth iL. 

— 80-65 ' I9-.35 

307 

11-45 

0-53 

7-90 

4. 

ist iL. 

79 89-66 10-34 

2-93 

1-73 

0-72 

7-.68 


7 th iL. 

— j 88-92 ,-n-o8 

2-89 

3-60 

0-78 

.7-48 


Hu nan Milk ,—Soldner gives the following figures : 


joay after Parturition! 



i Ittl* 
! 67tl> 


I 93rd . 

I 

j Ii8th . 


Portion 

Milk 

Nitrdgen 

Fat 

Sugar 

j Ash 

j xst 

In gnis. 

Per cent. 

Ferceote 

Percent. 

Per cent. 

33-1 

0-18 

171 

550 

0-46] 

2nd 

33-3 

015 

2-77 

5-70 

0*32' 

13rd 

57-3 

0-13 

4-54 

5-07 

0*28 

1 ISt 

48*3 

0-14 

1-94 

6-82 

0*22 

2nd 

303 

0-14 

3-07 

9.92 

0-23 

1 3rd 

40-1 

0*17 

4^8 

5-87 

0*21 

1 i.st 

39-6 

017 

1-23 

5-97 

0‘l6 

2nd 

37-9 

0-14 

2-50 

6-03 

*0-24 

1 3rd 

4 t -9 

0-14 . 4-6i 

6-43 

0*24 

1 ISt 

3 <»o 

0-17 - 

2-54 

5-17 

0-23 


22;S 

016 

^•98 

5-17 

0*25 

[ 3rd ; 

31V 

o-tf 

t i 

. 7-20 

5-17 

•0-25 
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Schlossmann also gives hgares as below: 


Taken from 

C.c, 

Fat 

Nitrogen 

Sugar 

Right breast 

Left „ ist sample 

„ „ 2nd 

„ srd .. 

,. 4 th „ 

,. „ 5 th „ 

77 

37 

26 io8-3 

II-2 

is-ef 

Percoit. 

5-9 

4-43 

670 

847 

10-36 

10-58 

Per cent. 
0»2 

0*14 

0‘2 

0-2 

0‘2I 

0*26 

Percent. 

6- 80 
8-04 

7- 15 

7- 1 

8- 0 

7-98 


The figures need no comment. They show the futility of fat 
estimation unless a mixed, sample of all the milk secreted at one 
time is obtained, and the great importance from a nutritive stand¬ 
point that the infant should obtain the end milk in the gland; 
otherwise it loses much of the fat. 

F. The Composition of Milk in Relation to Amount of MQk 
Produced.—^The constancy in the percentage of certain constituents of 
the milk, which has already been shown to be the case, suggests that 
no fixed amount of these substances is secreted in the twenty-four 
hours, but that the daily output varies roughly with the total milk 
produced. Special attention has been devoted to this point by 
Ifemberg, who found that the differences in composition of human 
milk were due to the individual women, and did not arise from 
the secretion of varying amounts of milk. This holds good even 
with a greatly increased milk production. 

JBamberg took samples before and after the child had been ■ 
fed, so as to obtain a medium sample. The analysis of a number 
of samples showed that the percentage amount of protein, sugar, 
and total ash are all independent of the amount of milk produced. 
Bamberg also includes fat in the list, but this is not in accordance 
with results obtained by other observers.* 

G. The Effect of Different Intervals of Milking.—The effect 
(.produced on the amount of milk given by a wet-nurse by altering 

the intervals of feeding, was studied by Helbich (2), and is dealt 
with in Chap. VIP. 

Eckles and Shaw (3) carried out a study of the alterations in 
composition of cows’ milk due to a change in the intervals of 
milking, and obtained the figures shown on p. 25. 

It is usually believed that the low fat-content frequently found 
in the morning milk bf cows is due to the longer interval elapsing 
between the evening and morning, than between the morning and 
evening milking. Eckle^ and Shaw’s (3) figures, however, show 
considerable variations in fat-conterft where, as throughout these 

* Cp, below, pp, 42-43, on variation in fat-|ontenis. 
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studies, the length of interval is kept constant. This is referreH 
to in considering the fat-content alone.* ^ „ 

Variations in the Fat-content durmg the Tweniy-jour Hours.— 
The work of Eckles and Shaw (3) in relation to the intervals of milking 
shows that the fat-content was highest in the 10 a.m. milking, and 
these authors state generally th3.t the fat-content was usually 

Wghest about midday. , rr ^ 

This appears to be also the case for the human species. Helbich (2) 
took careful analyses of mixed samples of milk obtained from a 


Milking Twice Daily. 


Hour 

Milk 

Fat 

Sugar 

Total Protein 



lbs. 





5.30 A.M. 

11*2 

396 

5-37 

3-16 


5 30 P-M. 

12-2 

3.92 

5-26 

3-*4 


5.30 A.M. 

9-2 

3-45 

5*4 

3.09 


5.30 P.M. 

80 

270 

496 

2-95 


5.30 A.M. 

14-4 

3-17 

4-57 

3-*8 

not 

5,30 P.M. 

13-6 

3 -i 8 

4-54 

3 - 33 ' 

given. 

5.30 A.M. 

lOI 

564 

4 - 9 * 

3-63 


5 .30 P M. 

9-2 

4-90 

4-84 

3-54 


5-30 A.M. 

lO'I 

4*26 

5-41 

3-57 


5.30 P.M. 

9-3 

3-88 

5 - 3 * 

3 - 6 i 



Milking Three Times Daily, 



5.0 A.M. 

23-7 

2-47 

4-77 

*■73 

0-73 

I.O P.M. 

191 

3-26 

4-53 

270 

071 

9.0 P.M. 

14-9 

3*5 

4-73 

2'82 

072 


Milking Four Times Daily, 



4.0 A.M. 

28 'I 

2*07 

4'6i 

2-62 

072 

lO.O A.M. 

23-0 

3-46 

4-48 

2-57 

072 

4.0 P.M. 

23-2 

2-51 

4‘6i 

2-63 

0'73 

lO.O P.M. 

22*3 

2-60 

450 

2'46 

070 


lactating woman at four-hourly intervals durin# the day, with 
an eight-hourly interval at night. The results of one of the sets 
of experiments are shown in the diagram given on p. 26. 

The fat-content was in each case highest at 10 a.m. in this 
exjMriment, but in several of the others it was highest at 2 P.M., 
while the milk yield was greatest at the firsir feed—».«. after an 
eight-hourly interval. 

The results of these investigations ar^ very interesting, but 
no explanation can as yet be gfven. 

* See Pi 43, and also the figures on p. 23 obtained.by Wellmaaa with 
difierent intervaii of f^ing. ' 
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H. Notes on the Chemical Composition ol Milk as AflecM bp pasd^i 
ol the Gland.—The work of several of the. investigators 
already Quoted has shown that a deficiency of nutnment or other 
unsatisfactory condition of health may lead to a diminution eitherin 
the total milk supply or, under certain circumstances, to the decrease 
in certain constituents of the milk, usually, however, the former. 

The work of several observers who were considering the possible 


Dtagfam showing the Amount of Milk and the Fat-content of each Feed, on 

fight consecutive days. [Aftet Helbich.)^ 

Days 



The shaded part represents the amount of milk given, and the dotted 
line the percentage of fat, on each occasion. The intervals were four-hourly 
during the day, with an eight-hour one at night: 


disease of one or more quarters of the udder, shows that circum¬ 
stances may arise in which the milk from one quarter may show a 
marked decrease in the amount of lactose accompanied by an increase 
in the nitrogen, andpossibly alterations in the other constituents. 

Thus Hewlett, Ifevis, and Villar in 1910, in the course of investi- 
gatiohs carried out upon the cellular content of milk, showed that 
in a number of cases where a high cell-content was obtained, there 
was an abnormally low content of lactose. This was sometimes 
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several of such instances no disease or unsatisfactory condition 
of the quarter of the udder could be detected clinically. 

Seel, in 1911, analysed the milk from thirty-four cows where 
one or more quarters of the udder were inmmed. He found 
certain differences between the milk of the abnormal quarter, 
and also showed that the milk, even from the apparently healthy 
quarters, showed similar differences. The chief alterations which 
occurred were a marked reduction in the amount of lactose present, 
as also in the chlorides. There was usually a reduction of fat in the 
affected quarter, while the fat-content of the healthy quarters of 
the same udder showed a tendency to rise. There was also a 
general rise in the albumen-content from all the quarters, and some 
rise in the phosphorus-content in the milk secreted by the apparently 
healthy parts. 

In cases of cows definitely suffering from mastitis there appeared 
to be some rise in the total ash-content. No constant divergence 
between the normal and abnormal quarters of the udder was, 
however, obtained. Seel considers these differences sufficiently 
important to be of use in aiding diagnosis of disease of the udder. 

The alterations in composition of the milk arising from definite 
disease of the gland is not pertinent to the present discussion. 
When disease is well established, it can usually be detected in the 
altered appearance of the milk. Such milk should not be used 
as a food, but should be discarded. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER III 

ON THE ORGANIC CONSTITUENTS OF MILK 

[. The Proteins.—^The amount of protein present in milk varies 
vith different species. The protein-content of cows- milk is from 
:wo to two and a half times as great as that of human milk. 

Two proteins (possibly three) are found in milk—caseinogen and 
act-albumin. Small amounts of lacto-globulin are probably also 
ound. The separation of caseinogen and lact-albumin from 
nilk can be accomplished without difficulty. Caseinogen is pre- 
lipitated by acetic acid, or by half saturation with ammonium 
lulphate, and by other reagents which do not affect the albumin, 
rhe separation of caseinogen and of a possible lacto-globulin is 
nore dif&cult, since caseinogen partakes of the nature of a globulin, 
ind tends therefore to be precipitated by the same reagents. Those 
nvestigators who have used chemical methods have differed in their 
dfws as to the presence of a true globulin, mainly on these grounds.. 

Later work undertaken with biological methods renders it 
airly certain that this third protein is present in milk, although 
n small quantities. From a nutritional standpoint it can almost 
;ertainly neglected, but biologically it is probably of considerable 
mportance. 

The term ‘ whey-protein ’ is frequently applied to the protein 
)f milk apart from caseinogen. This term will include the lact- 
ilbumin and the globulin, since caseinogen alone is affected by 
;he curdling witk rennet. 

The excess of protan in cows’ milk over human milk is mainly 
iue to the larger amoimt of caseinogen. ‘Lact-albumin appears 
X) be present in human milk in ratW larger amount than in 
»ws’ milk, although the absolute amount is less than that of the 
aseinogen. * 

Caseinogen contains a good deal of phosphorus, and is combined 
Jso with calcium. L%ct-albumin is stated to contain a higher 
lercentage of sulphur than caseiiiogen. Slight differences in 
:ompesition are obtained, between* the caseinogen of cows’ milk 
ind that of human mifk. . 

There*is no reason to suppose that the proteins 6f cows’ mflk 
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3 * 

differ sufficiently from those of human milk to be the detrimental 
factor in artificial feeding—at least after the early dag of life.* 

The Biological Relationship of the Milk-proteins. —The relation¬ 
ship of proteins is difficult, if not impossible, to Ktablish by chemical 
methods, but the methods which have been discovered by workers 
on immunity enable much accurate information upon this point 
to be obtained. 

Three methods have been used in establishing the relationship 
of the milk-proteins. 

1. The precipitin method. 

2. The method of complement deviation. 

3. Anaphylactic methods. 

The precipitin method is based upon the fact that if a foreign 
protein is injected into an animal, the organism reacts and forms a 
substance capable of precipitating further amounts of the original 
protein injected. 

For instance, when milk or when solutions of the different 
proteins of milk or of blood are injected into an animal of another 
species the tissues of that animal respond to the invasion of the 
foreign substance by producing another substance which is capable 
of precipitating or throwing out of solution the invading or injected 
protein. The precipitation of the foreign substance renders it 
harmless to the organism, and is the method employed by the body 
to'protect itself against the invasion of proteins which do not 
harmonise with those of the animal concerned. If the blood of 
an animal which has been injected with milk or milk proteins is 
collected, the serum thus obtained has the power, when mixed 
with a solution of the proteins which were injected, of precipitating 
these proteins. The reaction thus obtained is visible to the naked 
eye, and when the precipitate is formed it is known that spedal 
substances (precipitins) have been present in the serum. More¬ 
over, it has been shovm that these precipitins are capable not only 
of throwing out of solution the substances (antigens) as a result of 
whose injection the precipitin was formed, but they can also precipi¬ 
tate, at least partially, the proteins in the blood or milk of animals 
having a near relationship. In fact, the strength of the reaction 
affords proof of the nearness or otherwise of the iater-relationship 
of different classes of animals. 

The appheation of this method has showii (i) that the proteins 
of human and cows’ milk are biologically dissimilar, so that the 
ralk proteins must be regarded as‘foreign ’ for the human infant; 
Ik human milk cSseinogen and lact- 

albumin are separate bodies, since a caseinogen-anti-serum* will 
n(rt react fully with lact-albumin, and vice v^rsa ; and (3) that the 
albuimn of milk and the albtmin of the blood are biologically 
identical, in both cows and women. 


*• Cp. (Slap. VI. for work on this latter point. 
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The principle of the method of complement deviation is some¬ 
what elaborate and more sensitive. It has been used mainly by 
Bauer working alone and with Engel. These authors have con¬ 
firmed and extended the results obtained by the precipitin methods. 
Further, it has been shown (i) that both human and cows’ milk 
contain lacto-globulin, more being present in human milk than in 
cows’ milk. Although present only in small amounts, this body 
- acts as a powerful exciter of reactions when injected into the body. 

(2) That the albumin and the globulin in the milk of both species 
are biologically identical with those bodies in the blood of that 
species. 

(3) That albumin and globulin are more closely related to one 
another than to caseinogen. 

(4) That caseinogen is, however, more closely related to globulin 
than to albumin. 

Confirmatory although less extensive results have been obtained 
by the third method, that of anaphylaxis. 

The Proteins of Colostrum .—^The protein content of colostrum is 
higher than that of the later milk. The above methods have 
been used to show that the proteins of colostrum and of later milk 
are identical, and that the albumin and globulin of milk are identical 
with these todies in the blood. There is some uncertainty as to 
whether the caseinogen or the whey-protein (albumin and globulin) 
predominates. Probably both are present in greater amount than 
in later milk, but the whey-protein is further increased relatively to 
the caseinogen. 

The identity of the proteins of the blood and of whey, which has 
been shown by the above methods, raises important questions. It 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the proteins of whey are 
derived directly from the blood by filtration. Caseinogen, however, 
must be formed by the gland, either by a modification of the blood- 
protein or it must be derived from the gland cells. 

Bauereisen points out, and this has also been shown by other 
authors, that we must regard the colostra! period as being the 
transition stage for the infant from that period when it was nourished 
directly by the blood of its mother, to the subsequent period when 
it depends upan its own alimentary tract for nourishment. The 
protein constituents of whey and of blood are practically identical: 
the method of administration constitutes the main difference. In 
the transition period, extending immediately after birth up to the 
end of the colostra! period, that is, probably until about the fourth 
or fifth day (when'che colostral characteristics cease to be marked), 
a different mechanism of absorption appears to be employed by 
nature. This method has for its object the tiding over of the 
infant from the intrauterine period te the period when it is dependent 
upoij its own digestive jvpces, and At seems that the proteins of the 
colostrum can to abserbed by the infant from its alimentary canal 
without *undergoing any marked changes, whweas feter, after the 
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colostra! period, the proteins must be broken down, and the products 
thus obtained be absorbed by the infant. It is difficult to afford 
a direct proof of this statement, but indirect and convinqjng proof 
is afforded by the fact that the mechanism which is concerned 
with the production of immunity appears to be intimately attached 
to the protein constituents of the blood. It will be shown more 
fully in another chapter that these properties are present in the 
milk, presumably attached to the proteins, and tiat during the 
early days they can be transferred to the infant and can be found 
in the infant’s circulation. Had the proteins been subjected "to 
digestion along ordinary lines, the properties connected with 
immunity would almost certainly have been destroyed. Hence 
the assumption that these substances have been absorbed directly 
into the infant’s body. This absorption .does not, however, take 
place after the first few days of life. 

2. On the Fats of Milk.—^The percentage of fat in milk has 
been considered in the preceding chapter. The composition of 
fat in the milk of different species varies considerably, being com¬ 
posed of different fatty acids. It would not appear necessary to 
enter upon these differences in composition, since no evidence has 
been adduced which renders it of importance from the nutritional 
standpoint, and the investigations upon the subject are not numerous. 
The amount of fat given has been shown to vary considerably in 
the twenty-four hours. 

3. SugM.—The carbohydrate found in milk is lactose. This 
substance is present in greater amount in human milk than in 
cows’ milk. 


CHAPTER III 

'HIE ORGANIC CONSTITUENTS OF MILK 

In the preceding chapter the different classes of chemical sub¬ 
stances present in milk have been considered as a whole. This 
general aspect is, however, not sufficiently precise for the present 
piupose, and it will be necessary to devote attention to the in- 
/idual ^pnic and inorganic substances comprised in the general 
i substances fall into the three main classes 

01 lood-stuffs—proteins, carbohydrates, and fat^^nd will be dealt 
* present chapter under these headings, the inorganic 
constitMnts being considered in the following chapter. 

Fioteins and Nifiagen-containing Substances. — The 
mscovery of methods for the separation ot thp proteins of blood 
were applied to milk by various observers. * An 
account of tl» devaiopment of this line of research is g^ven bv 
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Schryver, to whose book reference should be made for additional 
information. 

It was found that such separation could be effected by the 
addition of salts, certain proteins falling out of solution with 
different salts or with a different concentration of the salt. The 
two main classes of protein obtained by this means are termed 
globulin and albumin, the globulin being the more easily pre¬ 
cipitated. 

The application of these methods to milk showed that at least ' 
two proteins were present in this fluid. Of these two bodies one 
was found to belong to the globulin and the other to the albumin 
group., These substances are known as caseinogen and lact- 
albumin. Caseinogen is not a true globulin, although it has certain 
of the properties of tbe substances of this class. It contains 
phosphorus, and is probably present in milk as caseinogenate of 
calcium.* 

When milk is clotted by means of rennet, caseinogen becomes 
altered and is known as casein. Caseinogen can be removed 
from milk by various methods, leaving the rest of the protein in 
solution. • 

Hammarsten thought that a true globulin substance (lacto- 
globulin) was present in milk in addition to caseinogen, and other 
investigators have agreed with him. Sebelien (1885) found that 
a precipitation of lacto-globulin could be obtained when Ham- 
marsten’s method was used, but he gives reasons for doubting 
whether this can be regarded as a separate substance of globulin 
type. Halliburton was unable to obtain any evidence of the 
presence of lacto-globuhn. 

It is impossible here to consider fully the literature upon this 
question, but it seems likely that a third protein body (of globulin 
type) is present in milk; normally, however, it occurs in very small 
quantities. More recently the application of biological methods has 
appeared to confirm this view, and the amount of lacto-globulin 
in colostrum appears to be appreciable. 

The small amounts of this substance which have been found 
in milk render it of comparatively minor importance from the 
nutritional sti.ndpoint, and it is very commofily classed with 
lact-albumin under the term ‘ whey-protein.’ This term includes 
the proteins other than caseinogen, which alone of the protans 
present in milk is coagulated by the action of rennet. 

On the Amount of Caseinogen and Lact-albumin in Milk.— 
The amount of Chseinogen present in cows' milk is much greater 
than that in human milk, and the higher total protein content of 
cows’ milk may be a^s gned to this fac.t. 

Numerous estimations have Bfeen made of the caseinogen in 
botii cows’ and human, milk, and the figures are given in text- 

‘ Cp. W. A. Osborne. 
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books dealing with physiological chemistry. The estimations 
show a considerable degree of variation, but 3 per cent, appears 
to be an average round figure for the caseinogen of cows’ milk, 
while for human milk i per cent, may be taken as a fair average. 
In both cases, however, considerable variations both above and 
below these figures are found. 

The published estimations of lact-albumin are less numerous 
than those of caseinogen. The amounts of albumin in human and 
cows’ milk do not differ very widely, although it is usually greater 
in human than in cows’ milk. Broadly, in human milk there appears 
to be about 0 5 per cent, albumin, the tendency being for the figure 
to be higher. In cows’ milk 0 5 per cent, is given by some ob¬ 
servers as the figure for albumin, but, as a whole, it tends to be 
rather lower. ' • 

Lehmann stated that in human milk 29-4 per cent, of the total 
protein was albumin, or 0 5 per cent, in the milk, while 70-6 per cent, 
of the total protein was caseinogen, which equals 1-2 per cent, in 
the milk. In cows' milk 9 per cent, of the protein was albumin, or 
0-3 per cent, in the milk, while 91 per cent, of the total protein was 
present in the form of caseinogen, or 3 per cent, in the original millf 

The relative proportions of caseinogen and albumin are given 
by Schlossmann, who, estimating the total nitrogen content of 
human milk and its distribution on the twenty-fifth day after 
parturition, assigned 35 per cent, of the nitrogen to the albumin 
and 41 per cent, to the caseinogen. 

The same author, in another paper dealing with cows’ milk, gives 
the percentage amount of the three proteins as follows: 

Caseinogen Lacto-globulin Lact-albmnin 

31S5 per cent. 0154 per cent. 0 374 per cent. 

He found great resemblance between the albumin and the globulin, 
and considers that for nutritional purposes the latter may be 
neglected. 

Sidier assigns 43 per cent, of the total nitrogen in human milk 
to caseinogen and 42 per cent, to the whey-proteins, the remainder 
being non-protein nitrogen. 

The relatively high nitrogen content of milk during the colostral 
period has already been considered, and occurs both in human 
and cows’ colostrum. There seems little doubt that colostrum 
contains a higher percentage of caseinogen and whey-proteins than 
♦ evidence upon the amounts of these present 

at this penod is not conclusive, wide variations being o&ained 
by different authors.* 

The work of Bauer and of ^uereisen on biological 
lin^ renders it likely that there is also a relatively higher pro¬ 
portion of whey-proteins in colostrum than iplat^r milk. * 


Cp. al 8(9 Edlefsen andiSeboUen. 
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The large amount of caseinogen present in cows’ milk as com¬ 
pared with human milk, has, until the last few years, formed a 
pronjinent feature of the voluminous literature upon infant-feeding. 
It is probable that this has been the determining factor in the 
question of the dilution of cows’ milk for infants, since average 
cows’ milk contains less sugar and fat than human milk. 

Any general discussion upon the digestibility of cows’ caseinogen 
for infants would be beyond the scope of the present work, but a 
few points may be considered. 

The numerous papers published both in America and Germany 
in recent years show no reason to suppose that the infant cannot 
digest cows’ caseinogen. The so-called ‘casein’ curd of infants’ 
stools has been shown not to be due to casein, but to the salts of 
fatty acids. 

FinkeJstein reviewed the factors wliich at various times have 
been regarded as the detrimental element in artificial feeding. He 
says: ' Improved chnical observations, the metabolism experiments, 
and the comparative researches upon the fat of cows’ and human 
caseinogen in the infant’s intestine have concordantly demon¬ 
strated that the disturbance must have its origin in other circum¬ 
stances than in the harmful casein residue ’ {schddliche Kaseinrest). 

In this country little research work has been carried out upon 
this matter. Cameron, however, reviewing the whole question, 
says. The disturbances of protein digestion are, generally speaking, 
secondary to fermentative dyspepsia. Although all that we know 
of the chemistry of infantile digestion and much accurate clinical 
observation point to this conclusion, it is often authoritatively 
taught that the protein of cows’ milk is the most frequent source ■ 
of trouble, and that which most commonly causes vomiting and 
colic, and ‘ Evidence that diarrhoea and colic are caused by abnor¬ 
mal protein digestion is not forthcoming. In the stools of an infant 
fed upon cows milk there arc always present, in more or less 
abundance, white curd-like masses of soaps, formed by the com¬ 
bination of the fatty acids derived from the food with calcium 
and magnesium. These whitish curd-like masses of soap have 
much the appearance of undigested casein curds of milk, and their 
presence accounts for the frequent description of the stools by 
mothers and nurses as “ undigested.” ’ Bauer (0) finds that true 
casein curds do sometimes occur in infants’ stools, but he says that 
they occur only when the children are fed on raw cow’s milk, dis¬ 
appearing when the milk given has been heated. This is also 
stated, by Brennemann. 

From the hygienic standpoint it would not appear necessary 
to deal any further with the differedcos in the protein content of 
huinan and cows’ milk. ^ In colostrum the whole question assumes 
an inf^rtant biological as^ct, whi8h will be considered below. 

The Qhemical Composition of Caseinogen wd liget-albumin.— 
Several investigations into the chemical composition both of 
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caseinogen and of lact-albumin have been made, specially into 
that of the former body. In view, however, of the minimal 
nutritional importance of these minor differences, a detailed account 
will not be given. 

The main differences between the two bodies lie in the content 
of sulphur and phosphorus. Caseinogen contains a considerable 
amount of phosphorus, which is perhaps somewhat higher in cows’ 
than in human caseinogen. On the other hand, human caseinogen 
appears to contain more sulphur than cows’ caseinogen. Lact- 
albumin of both species contains a higher proportion of sfllphur 
than the caseinogen of the corresponding species. 

The figures given by different observers, although showing 
slight divergences in the amounts of the elements found, are yet 
sufficiently concordant for it to be .unneces-sary to give many 
quotations. The figures below may be taken as giving the values 
sufficiently accurately; 


i 

i i 

\ Caseinosen 

j 

Lact'albuniio 

j 1 

Cowb' 

! Hunidn 

Cows’ 

1 Human 

1 

J^er cent. 

j Per cent. 
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After 

After 

After 


Raudnitz j 

Engel (3) 

; Sebelien 

j Engel (3) j 


The results obteJned by Langstein and Edelstein should also be 
compared. 

The amount of calcium present in combination with caseinogen 
is v: riously given, and a general figure is difficult to obtain from 
the literature. Raudnitz appears to put the figure at something 
over I per cent, of calcium oxide (CaO) in caseinogen, but his 
remarks are not very precise. 

There is no doubt that a large part of the total calcium present 
in milk is in combination with caseinogen. 

The differentiation of cows’ milk and human milk assumes a 
practiral value in foreign hospitals where human milk is purchased 
at a high rate for the feeding of sickly infants. There is evidently 
a gieat temptation on the part of the nursing woman to add a 
little cows’ milk to her own and sell at the higher rate. 

Bauer (4) and BacchfflStve independently shown that the milks 
can be differentiated by a sjpple colour^reaption. 

On the Interrelationsliip between •&« Prpteins of tbe Milk 
and thel^Belatipnship to those 0! the Blood. — Tht researches 
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into the chemical composition of the milk proteins were made 
for the most part in the last thirty years of the nineteenth century. 
Several observers {cp. Eugling and Menozzi and Musso) believed, 
as a result of chemical analysis and methods of precipitation, 
that the albumin of milk and of blood were identical. A little 
later the idea seems to have been abandoned with some emphasis, 
probably owing to the rise of the physico-chemical school of physio¬ 
logists. The difficulties of establishing the identity of any two 
proteins by purely chemical means are manifestly immense, and 
the rfelationship of the proteins in milk and blood has been investi¬ 
gated in the' present century by other methods. These methods 
have been evolved by workers on immunity, and have led to 
the discovery of most interesting facts concerning the proteins 
of milk. 

These facts are of importance in relation to the transference of 
immunity by suckling from mother to child, and will be considered 
in some detail. 

The first step was made by Bordet (1899), who showed that if 
an animal was injected with milk of another species, the serum 
of this animal, when withdrawn from the body, was found to have 
acquired the property of precipitating the milk of the species which 
had been used for injecting. Such a serum is known as a lacto- 
serum, and the reaction as the ' precipitin ’ reaction. Practically, 
the phenomenon means that when a foreign protein is injected 
into the body, a reaction occurs on the part of the organism which 
enables it to throw this protein out of solution should occasion 
arise. This occasion is made to arise artificially by removing the 
serum and mixing it in a test-tube with some of the protein originally 
used. The substances which are capable of giving rise to this 
reaction on the part of the body arc known as ‘ antigens.’ The 
reaction is not absolutely specific for the one species, but may occur 
with the protein of a closely related species. For the present purpose 
the complication of allied species need not be considered, since 
there is no question that the proteins of the bovine and of the 
human species are ‘ foreign ’ to one another. This specificity of 
human and cows’ milk was shown by Rosenau and Anderson, 
using the method of anaphylaxis, and has been confirmed by 
numerous investigators. 

Hamburger (1901) showed that an anti-serum for ox blood 
would also precipitate milk, and that a lacto-serum for cows’ milk 
would produce a precipitation with ox blood-serum. These observa¬ 
tions showed a very ctose relationship between the proteins of blood 
and those of milk. Hamburger carried his observations yet further, 
and found that the proteiqs of milk could be differentiated; a lacto- 
serum prepared by the injection of^'a^inogen will precipitate 
caseinogen, but not lact-aJb^imin, anivice versa. All the results 
were not in complete • accprdance but they were sufficiently 
definite to* show that, biolo|ically, case^ogen and IsiLI-albumin 
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are separate bodies. Bauer (i) believes that the partial dis¬ 
crepancies in Hamburger’s work can be attributed to the method 
employed. 

Hamburger’s work was confirmed by Schlossmann and Moro, 
who showed, by means of the precipitin reaction, that the proteins 
of cows’ milk must be regarded as' foreign ’ to those of the human 
species, and that the caseinogen and lact-albumin in the milk of each 
species are distinct bodies. They found, further, that lact-albumin 
was biologically identical with the albumin of the blood. Small 
amounts of lacto-globulin were obtained from cows’ milk, but 
Schlossmann (i) considers that from the nutritional standpoint this 
body may be safely neglected. The amount is very small, and it 
resembles albumin so closely as not to require separate con¬ 
sideration for infant feeding. Schlossmann (i, 2) considers that 
as the albumins of blood and of milk are identical substances, 
the albumin in milk can readily be, and probably is, absorbed 
directly by the infant in the early days of life.* 

A few years later (1908) Bauer (2) showed that much finer differ¬ 
entiation of proteins could be obtained by using the method of 
‘ complement deviation.’ This method has been mainly used by 
him in his subsequent extensive investigations in this direction. 

The work of Bauer (5) and of his pupil Kollmeyer shows that 
caseinogen must be placed biologically in a class by itself. 

The differentiation between the caseinogen and the whey- 
protein of the same species was more marked than that between 
the caseinogen of the cow and of the goat. On the other hand, 
lact-albumin anti-sera, both of cows’ milk and of human milk, reacted 
\rith the serum-protein of the corresponding species, and seemed 
to show the biological identity of the whey- and serum-proteins. 

Using this method, which is more sensitive than the precipitin 
method, Bauer (2) and (3) obtained no reaction between a lacto- 
serum obtained by the injection of cows’ milk, and ox-serura. He 
attributes this to the large amount of casein present, which body 
does m r react with blood-serum. 

Bauereisen, using the precipitin method, showed the biological 
identity between the whey-protein and the proteins of the blood, 
and placed caseinogen somewhat apart from these in its biological 
properties. He considers that the whey-proteins of colostrum can 
be absorbed directly by the infant and form part of the blood 
protein. 

Bauer and Engel (1911) undertook further comprehensive 
investigations into the relationship of the milk^roteins, using the 
method of complement deviation. 

The caseinogen was separated out first by the acetic acid method 
of Engel (i). This was filtffi& off and the ffltrate subjected to half 
saturation with ammonium sqjphate. This treatment precipitated 
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a further amount of protein (globulin), which the observers believ 
is a true lacto-globulin. The albumin remaining in the fluii 
was obtained either by the addition of acetic acid or by complet 
saturation with ammonium sulphate. The authors found that 
contrary to cows’ milk, in human milk the yield of globulin wa 
much greater than that of albumin; in fact the amount of this las 
was so small that it was impossible to obtain a suitable solution fo 
experimentation. 

The results of these authors leave no doubt that these thre< 
proteins in cows’ milk are biologically distinct bodies, oi which 
globulin, although present in smaller amounts, appears to be the 
stronger antigen, producing a stronger anti-serum. At the same 
time there is a clear relationship between the three proteins; 
albmnin and globulin are more nearly connected to one another than 
to caseinogen, and caseinOgen resembles globulin more than it does 
albumin. This applies to both varieties of milk, with the reserva¬ 
tion that human albumin was not used. 

The following tables show: 

1. The relation of the three proteins, and 

2. The potency of the globulin in producing anti-sera, although 
the actual amount of globulin in the whey of cows' milk is less than 
the albmnin. 


Table I 

Showing the heemolysis obtained by the action of O'l c.c. of cows’, 
caseinogen anti-serum with 0'5 per cent, protein solution of the following 
substances {complement deviation method used). 


Cows' Milk 


Dilution 

CnseinoKcn 

(jlobuhn 

Albumin 

Whey 

Par cent. 
j /4 

0 • 

0 

0 

0 

1/8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l/l6 

0 

? 

? 

0 

1/32 

0 


moderate 

0 

1/64 

0 

trace 

well-marked 

trace 

1/128 

0 

•slight 

complete 

moderate 

1/256 

0 

> moderate 


almost 

1/512' 

moderate 

well-marked 


complete 

complete 

1/1024 

almost 


f- ' . 


complete 

complete 

,, 

1/20^8 

complete 

« » >» 

• 

#v .. 
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. . 

.c 
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Table II 

Showing the hamolysis obtained by the action of o'l c.c. of cows’ 
whey anti-serum on a 0‘32 per cent, protein solution of 

Cows' MM 


: Dilution 

j Whey 

(llobuUn 

1 Albumin 

1 Caseinogen 

■ 

I 

1 j 

_ 

I - 

i 

i .0 

T/2 



0 

0 

1/4 

0 1 

0 

1 0 

0 

1/8 

0 ; 

0 

i 0 
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0 

0 

0 

moderate 

1/32 

0 

0 

•0 

well-marked 

1/64 

0 

0 

0 

almost , 
complete 

1/128 

0 

0 

ji 

complete 

i/25fi 

0 

0 

? 


1/5*2 ; 

0 

0 

moderate 


1/1024 i 

slight 

1110 derate 

. well-marked 


1/2048 I 

well-marked 

complete 

complete 


1/4096 ' 
0 1 

complete 



_ ’ 






The high power of globulin to form anti-sera is of considerable 
interest in view of the fact that the anti-toxins in the serum are 
known to be attached to the globulin fraction. Bauer and Engel 
showed further that the albumin and globulin ^btained from 
milk and from serum are respectively biologicallyndentical. 

Caseiiiogen is found in no other tissue-fluid, and stands 
apparently in a class by itself. 

The differentiation of the proteins of milk have been investigated 
by means of anaphylactic methods by Besredka and Heuner. 
Besredka found that with whole milk the toxic constituent was 
the caseinogen, and that sensitivity was not always produced 
by injecting whey. Heuner, working under Bauer, confirmed the 
differentiation of the three proteins, and also the relationships 
already mentioned. 

Proteins of Colostrum.—Fully as much work has been 
carried out upon the biological relation of the proteins of colos¬ 
trum, as upon those of later milk. 

Kolbneyer, Bauereisen, and Bauer and Engel, using the methods 
above described, have all reached the same fundamental con¬ 
clusion, namely, that the proteins of colostrum are biologically 
identical with those of later iiiflK>md the whey-proteins of colostrum, 
as of later milk, are biologically indistinguishable from those of 
the serum. • ‘ . * 

Bauereiseahelieve^ that the anti-serum obtained by the injection 
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of colostrum was essentially a whey-protein anti-serum, owing 
to the predominance in the colostrum of these proteins. 

Kollmeyer and Bauer and Engel all agree as to the marked 
relative increase in the albumin-globulin bodies in colostrum 
as compared with later milk. 

Langer (1907) obtained a more powerful anti-serum by injecting 
colostrum than by using later milk. He does not appear to have 
distinguished between the different antigens in colostrum, but his 
observations can be explained by the work of the above authors. 
Kbnig’s figures for the protein content of colostrum, given on p. 16, 
are of m'Uch interest in connection with the inve.'tigations just 
quoted. 

The value of colostrum from the nutritive st.\ndpoint has 
already been considered, and ivs import nee in the question of 
immunity will be considered in Chap. VI. 

Some experiments have also been carried out in order to ascer¬ 
tain the effect (if any) of heat upon the power of the milk protein 
to produce anti-sera and anaphylaxis. These are dealt with in 
Chap. XIV. 

Wroblewski described another protein in cows’ milk which he 
termed ‘opalisin.’ The presence of this body has, however, not 
been confirmed, and is denied by Eufinger. 

Meigs and Marsh described a further nitrogenous body in 
milk, but this also has not been confirmed. 

Some non-protein nitrogen undoubtedly occurs in milk, and 
its nature has been studied by several observers. Rietschel believes 
that urea accounts for the bulk of the non-protein nicrogen. 

An isolated observation and of interest has been made by Engel 
and Murschhauser (1,2). These observers found that urea appeared 
in the milk of an eclamptic woman. They subsequently succeeded 
in obtaining evidence of a rise of non-protein nitrogen in. the milk 
of a healthy woman, who was fed on considerable amounts of urea. 
They suggest that the mammary gland may have a slight excretory 
function when waste material is present in excess in the blood. 

Pat,—It has been shown in the preceding pages that no precise 
figure can be given for the fat content of milk. Even when a 
sample of the^whole milk obtained at one time is taken, the figure 
holds only for that particular occasion. 

The work both of Hunnaeus and of Aumhammer on human 


milk shows that considerable individual differences in the average 
amount of fat given in twenty-four hours may occur. Hunnaeus 
says the figure varies from 4 per cent, to 5 per cent, for the twenty- 
four-hours, and Aumhammer gives 4-5 per cent, to 5-5 per cent.. 
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Engel (1910) believes that an inverse ratio exists between the 
amount of milk and the amount of fat. He made Ktimations 
of the fat in the milk of a number of wet-nurses whose total out¬ 
put of milk was known. Some of the data given bear out Engel’s 
contention, but any very general deduction upon the relationship 
of the amount of milk to the fat content is hardly justifiable from 
his figures. 

Helbich (1911), who carried out careful investigations upon 
the fat content in relation to the total amount of milk given at 
each feed, was unable to trace any relationship between the two. 
The diagram on p. 26 shows the results of one set of observations 
made by him, and the others are on the same lines. The fat content 
was usually lowest in the morning, rising considerably at one of 
the next feeds. In the diagram the 10 a.m. ,feed gave the highest 
percentage of fat, but this was not found in all the experiments. 

This is in general harmony with the observation of Eckles 
and Shaw on the variation in fat content of cows' milk due to 
different inter nals of milking. They state that the milk about 
midday usually had the highest fat content.* 

The average fat content of human milk is higher than that 
of cows’ milk, although in the case of the cow variations due to 
breed, &c., may raise the level to that of human milk. Great 
individual variations also occur in both cases, as well as differences 
from other causes dealt with on pp. 22-26. 

A great deal of work has been done on the composition of the 
fat of both human and cows’ milk, but there is no evidence to show 
that such differences in composition as may occur have any bearing 
upon the health of either infants or adults, and the subject will 
not be considered here. 

Reference may be made to the work of Arnold on human fat, 
where references to the literature upon this point, both for human 
and cows' milk, are also given. Eckles and Shaw give elaborate 
data upon the fat of cows’ milk, with literature. 

Attempis have been made to produce an increased fat content 
in the milk by feeding on fat. Engel and Plant found that 
increasing the fat in the food, even considerably, did not enable 
any appreciable increase in the fat content to be detectedio the milk 
of a normally-nourished woman. If the intake of fat is below the 
ainount required for the usual metabolism, the amount of fat in the 
milk is reduced.* These results are in agreement with those obtained 
in numerous investigations upon other constituents of milk. Similar 
work relating to the sugar content is given on the next page, and 
that relating to the inorganic constituents in the next chapter. • 

The experiments conducte d |b v Woll on the jmount of butter- 
fat produced by cows in relation to' their food are of great interest. 
Cows fed on a food which is below tfee minimaljpbysiological requires 



ments give a low amount of milk, the quantity rising again when 
the physiological requirements are fulfilled. Above this, however 
although high feeding may produce an increase both in the amount 
of milk and in the butter-fat, this rise is in no way proportiona; 
to the increased amount of food. This has been considered in 
greater detail on pp. 20, 21. 

The presence of lecithin in milk has been investigated by several 
authors, with positive results. Stocklasa says that i litre of cows' 
milk contains from o go to 1-13 gramme of lecithin, and the same 
' amount of human milk contains from 170 to i'86 gramme.* 

There is no evidence as to the nutritional value of lecithin in milk. 

Sugar.—^The figures already quoted for the sugar content of 
cows’ milk and human milk hardly require amplifying. 

In spite of the use of different methods of estimation of the 
sugar, fairly concordant results have been obtained. 

There seems no doubt that the sugar content of cows’ milk 
is much below that of human milk. Lust, using the colorimetric 
method, has confirmed the figures for human milk; and Antenrieth 
and Funk, using the same method, found the average amount 
to be 71 per cent. 

The sugar content appears to be hardly aticctcd by the period 
of lactation or by the composition of the dietary, so long as the 
dietary is sufficient for the needs of the organism. 

The experiments of Cathcart and Paton, already quoted, show 
that when the body is artiiiciall5’ depleted of glacosa, the milk supply 
falls, and also the sugar content. 

Lust endeavoured to raise the lactose content of the milk by 
feeding nursing women with large amounts of dextrose and other 
sugars. In a lew cases a very slight rise was noted, which might 
perhaps be attributed to the additional amount taken. No distinct 
alteration in the content of lactose was, however, obtained. 

This absence of effect due to increasing the amount in the 
food is in harmony with the work on other constituents considered 
later under the several headings. 

It appears from the work of Porcher, Cathcart and Paton, and 
others, that the sugar in the milk is synthesised in the gland itself 
from theu^arbohydrate present in the blood. This subject is, 
however, beyond the scope of the present work. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER IV 


ON THE INORGANIC CONSTITI’ENTS O'’ 'lILi 

The inorganic constituents of milk have formed the » ibj ct of 
considerable investigation. As a vhole, it appears that the amount 
of the various salts which are presmt in cows' milk is griytei than 
the amount of the corresponding oubstance m human mill . The 
chief exception has been shown to be iron. Kecent in vest/g.ations'' 
conducted upon the amount of this niinerai jueseiit in the milk 
of women and of cows, leave little room for doubt th.if the iron 
content of human milk is from tw'o to three times as great as tliat 
of cows’ milk. 

The calcium content of milk has attracted much attention 
because it was supposed that a deficiency of calcium in the 
milk might be the cause of rickets. Although tliis possibility 
cannot be absolutely set aside, the numerous investigations 
which have been carried out show that there is no definite 
relationship between the occurrence of rickets and the amount 
of calcium which is found in the mother’s milk in the case of 
breast-fed children. 

Numerous experiments have been carried out with a view to 
determining whether it was possible to increase the content of any 
particular salt in milk by the addition of this material to the food¬ 
stuff. The results obtained cannot be regarded as showing this 
possibility to any appreciable extent, although one or two observers 
claim to ha^e produced a small increase in the amount present. 
The withdrawal, however, of any particular inorganic constituent 
found in the milk from the dietary produces an undoubted effect. 
The content of this substance in the milk is not reduced, at any rate 
appreciably, the organism depleting itself to maintain the normal 
percentage of this substance in the mammary secretion. As soon, 
however, as such depletion would injure the organism the supply of 
milk is reduced and the output of the constituents correspondngly 
decreased, thus preventing depletfdtP-'of the maternal organism. 

On restoring to tl^e dietary the required amount of the inorganic 
constituent, thg amount of milk produced returns to its former 
level. * 
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CHAPTER IV 

ON THE INORGANIC CONSTITUENTS OF MILK 

Total Ash.— A large number of figures dealing with the total 
.ash have already been given in the preceding sections. 

The ash content of cows' milk is in all cases considerably higher 
than that of human milk, so that the infant which is attificially 
fed on undiluted cows’ milk does not suffer from lack of total 
ash. Variations appear in the amount found by various authors, 
especially among the earlier workers, but in.no case does the varia¬ 
tion obliterate the marked difference between the total amounts 
of ash in the two classes of milk. 

Although there can be no doubt that all the inorganic materials 
present are needed for the life of the organism, certain of the con¬ 
stituents have received much closer investigation than others. 
The sodium, potassium, magnesium, &c., have been estimated 
both for cows’ and for human milk, by Bunge, Camerer and Soldner, 
and others, and many of the figures have already been given.* 

More detailed investigations have been carried out on the 
calcium, iron, and phosphorus content of both human and 
cows’ milk, and in view of the importance of these constituents, 
it will be necessary to consider them in detail under separate 
headings. 

.bon.—^The iron content of milk is a subject of much im¬ 
portance and of considerable interest. 

The itn estig,itions made by the earlier workers give results 
which are so different from one another as to leave the reader of 
theii papers in some degree of despair. 

The chief source of discrepancy lies in the difficulty of securing 
an accurr.ie estimation of the minute quantities of iron that are 
present. Until a few years ago the methods used necessitated 
a preliminary desiccation and ashing of large quantities of fluid, 
and any error was accentuated owing to the very siq^^l amounts 
found. 

The colorimetric method of recent years has produced much 
more satisfactory results. Soxhlet states that it is correct to 
within 10 per cent., which, although a high percentage of error, 
is comparatively immaterial on the minute quantities concerned. 

The fact of primary importance to be decided is whetW cows’ 
milk contains as much iron as human milk, apd if not, how great 
the deficit, and whether this*tan be repaired. 

A very interesting account .''f the history of the work upon 
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the iron content of human milk and of cows’ milk, together with 
original investigations upon the subject, has been given by Soxhlet 
(1912). He deals with the theory of Bunge (2, 3, 4), who believed 
—and the belief was supported by his pupils—that the infant came 
into the world with a store of iron in the liver upon which it drew for 
its development. The iron in the food was apparently not con¬ 
sidered of much account. Bunge (1,2) stated that human milk con¬ 
tained 4 mg. per litre, or 0‘0004 per cent, of ferrous oxide {Fe, 0 ,). 
Soxhlet shows that this amount is more than enough to provide, 
the iron required for the child as based upon the estimated require¬ 
ments made by Camerer. There is, therefore, no need to call 
upon the iron which is deposited in the liver from the broken-up 
red corpuscles. 

The simplest method of demonstrating the wide variations in 
iron content obtained by various authors will be to tabulate the 
results in chronological order, subsequently dealing individually with 
the more important papers. 


Human Milk 



Fc, 0 , in Mgras. per Litre 

Percentage Amount 

Bunge (i) . 

fo 

00004 

Abderhalden (1,2) 

Ho 

O'OooS 

Camerer and ^Idner (I) 

2’2'-10 

000022-0*0001 

Glikin 

7ti 

0-00711 

Bahrdt and£delstein(i) 

1-77 

0000177 

Soxhlet 

l*t> 

000016 

Anselm 

Cows' Milk 

0-875- 1-2 

, ooooo875-0'OOOI25 

Friedjnng . 

r-2 - 2-6 

1 0-00012 -0*00026 

Trunz 

0 32 - 0-51 

1 0*000032 -0*000051 

Konig 

0-5 - 6-7 

! 0*00005 -0-00067 

Glikin 

J 68-0 “*98-4 

; o*oo68 -0*00984 

; Average 8r-2 

1 o-oo8i2 

Fendler, Frank, & Stiiber 

40 -12-0 

i 0-0004 -0*0012 

Langstein . 

0-3 - 0-7 

i 0*00003 -000007 

Edelstein ar^d Csonka 

0-4 - 0-7 

0*00004 “000007 

Soxhlet 

1 0-25 - 1-2 

! 0 000025 -0 00012 

{ Average o-6 

j Average o*oooo6 

Nottbohm and Dorr . 

0-3 - 07 

! 0*00003 -0*00007 

i 


.The later results show that human milk contains about i-6 
to 17 mgm. of ferrous oxide (FeA) per litre, or from three to 
ibur times as much as cows’ milk, v^iich contains from 0'3 to 07 
mgm. of ferrous pxide (FejOj) pet litre. 

'Some varijtions oecur in the iron content in relation to the 
period of lactation. 
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Human Milk —Camerer and Soldner* obtained the following 
figures:— 

Early milk . . . 2 2 mgm. per litre 

Middle period . .2-0 „ „ 

Late period . . i-o ,, „ 

% 3 xhlet obtained a number of samples at different periods of 
lactation, and gives the following results : 

4th to 7th day (7 samples) . . . I-2-2-2 mgm. 

together with 5 weeks (i sample) . average 17 mgm. 
Period unknown (2 samples) . i-3-i-6 

Later period (7th month) (i sample) 1-5 


Although some samples in the early days have a lower iron 
content than ethers, there seems to be a tendency for the content 
to fall towards the end of lactation. 

Cows.’ Milk.—Imm found some tendency for the iron con¬ 
tent to rise towards the end of lactation in one cow investigated, 
but not in the other. The figures obtained varied greatly on 
different days in the milk of the same cow. Thus in one cow the 
content varied from O'oig to 0 045 gramme per kilo, the greater 
number of estimation being about 0-03 gramme per kilo. 

In the other cow the amount found varied from 0-009 fo 0-023 
gramme per kilo, the majority of the estimations being just below 
0-02 gramme per kilo. 

Nottbohm and Dorr (1913) found a tendency for the iron 
content to rise towards the end of lactation. There is considerable 
variation in the amounts of iron given by different cows. The 
occurrence of mastitis appears to lead to an increase in the iron 
content and to simulate the condition of the end period of 
lactation. ^ 

The varying tendencies exhibited by human and cows’ milk 
m their iron content as regards the period of lactation has already 
been shown to occur in the case of nitrogen and applies also to the 
ume content. 


Langstein, and subsequently Edelstein and Csonka, state that 

tuL’Iv increases on keeping, and they believe 

nat tnis IS due to the passing into solution of small amounts of 
™ experimental evidence has, However, been 

forward to control this statement. 

nt ri- and Csonka usei Lachs and Fritdenthal’s method 

individual cows, milked 
ira«ght into the glass; also miktd milk frqm th% dairy at thtf 


Cp. 4 so Camerer. 
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Kaiserin-Auguste-Viktoria-Haus, from Bolle’s dairy, and from tin 

Viktoria Park dairy, with the following results: 

Kaiserin-A ugusie- Viktoria-Haus. 
r. Direct into glass . o-263-0'694 mg. per litre 

2. Mixed milk . . . o'64, 0 92,1’oos mg. per litre 

Bolle's Dairy. 

. r. Daect into glass. . o-35-i-o mg. per litre 

2. Mixed milk . r-i2-i'53 per iitre 

Viktoria Park Dairy. 

I. Direct into glass . . o'25-i'2 mg. per litre 

These very considerable variations do not appear to be fully 
explained. The authors make no mention of the period of lactation 
at which the various samples of milk were taken. 

Langstein (1911) suggests that this increase in the iron content 
of the milk by the iron derived from the vessels (if this really 
occurs) may not be of any use to the infants, as the iron may not * 
be assimilable. 

The work of Krasnogorsky {1906) supports this supposition. 
Krasnogorsky investigated the iron metabolism of several infants 
fed naturally and on goats’ milk. Several days were allowed to 
elapse after the commencement of the dietary before the estima¬ 
tions were begun, and when the same child was used for two 
sets of experiments, a considerable interval occurred between the 
experiments. 

The following table summarises the general outline of the 
work: 




Amount of ' 




- 

Iron taken in 

Absorbed 

Ketained 1 

j 



Mgms. , 





Percent. 

Per c«it. 



(■705 

8809 

80-28 

Infants fed on 

human milk . 

) 5-63 

80*64 

7567 

*. * 


( 

74 -o 6 

72-17 



'■7 -i8 • 

77-58 

72-98 


Raw . 

rs-sd . 1 

12 ’I 8 

3-89 

Infants fed on 


l 3-92 I 

19-64 

13-27 

goats' milk' 

Boiled for lo mins. 

/ 3-44 i 

24-71 

22*09 

Boiled for 20 mins. 

l 3'96 i 
3-33 1 

43-69 

30-93 

_ 

35-10 

27-03 


These figures demonstrate the*^ immense superiority of the 
tiilk of the same species as regtrds the power of absorption and 
retention of the iron.' 

A few experiments were also q'.rried tut on iron metabolism 
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in rather older children fed with ^g-yolk and spinach. About 
59 per cent, to 70 per cent, of the iron was absorbed, and 55 per 
cent, to 70 per cent, retained. Ferratin was also tried, and it was 
found that about 23 per cent, was retained. 

Langstein investigated the iron metabolism of two breast-fed 
infants in the early weeks of life, one being twelve weeks and the 
other eight weeks old. 

He found that the first child retained about 0‘255 mg. per day, 
4 nd the second child 0'i88 mg. per day. Hence there is no need 
for a store of iron in the body to provide for growth. 

Further work by Langstein and Edelstein also showed a positive 
iron balance in the early days of life. They obtained samples 
of the mother's milk, and accurate infoimation as to the amount 
taken by the infant. A positive balance < 5 f 32 to 39 per cent, 
of the total intake in the early days of life, and of about 41 per cent, 
in the second week, was found. 

It seems evident that the milk of the species contains the 
amount of ire a necessary for growth. 

Some experiments have been carried out in order to ascertain 
whether the iron content of milk can be raised by the addition of 
iron to the food of cows. 

It appears that at one period, evidently before the year 1902, 
a German firm advertised an article called ‘ Eisenzucker.’ This 
substance, when added to the food in sufficient quantities, was said 
to increase greatly the iron content of the milk, and to render the 
milk highly valuable for cases of ansemia, &c. The precise iron 
content which could be obtained was stated to be o‘o842 per cent, 
of f&rous oxide. 

Giordani (1902) states that the injection of this substance into 
goats and rabbits caused an increase in the iron content of the 
milk which was more than doubled in some cases. He found 
an accompan)dng slight reduction in the total milk output, but no 
change in fhe other constituents. 

Mai (1910) undertook feeding e;q)eriments with ' Eisenzucker.’ 
Ihe method used for the iron estimation is only claimed to be 
relatively accurate, but Mai obtained no evidence of a rise in iron 
content, unless a rise of o oooi gm. per cent, on two ocChsions can 
be counted as an increase due to feeding. The substance itself was 
found to be the pharmacopoeial preparation known as Ferrum 
Oxydatum Saccharatum. Mai states that the dairy on whose behalf 
the work was carried out informed the proprietor,of the failure 
•iv powder was then offered to the dairyman 

the suggestion t^t it should be added directly to the milk. 

Soxhlet also carried out feeding experiments on cows, using 
large quantities of ‘ Eisenoel ’ and of haemoglobin. A rise of O'l mg. 
per litre occurred, which might be attributed*t6 the feeding, but ht 
concludes that alteratipns in iron content <5f the milk cannftt be 
obtained by feeding with iron'compounds. 
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The concluaons which may be drawn appear to be: 

1. That human milk contain<; about three to four times as 
much iron as cows’ milk. 

2. That there is sufficient iron in huai.in milk for the needs of 
the infant. 

3. That the iron content of cows’ milk cannot be increased by 
feeding with iron compounds. 

Calcium.—Much work has been done upon the calcium 
content both of human and cows’ milk, but the standpoint froifi 
which the investigations have been undertaken are somewhat 
different. In dealing with human milk, attention has been directed 
towards ascertaining the amount of lime present, an<' endeavouring 
to compare this amount with the calcium requirement of the 
young child. It seefned possible that a study of the calcium 
content of human milk might throw light upon the occurrence of 
rickets in breast-fed children. 

In cows’ milk the investigations on the general calcium content 
have not been extensive; efforts appear to have been directed 
mainly towards the percentage distribution of calcium—^that 
is, the amount present in organic and inorganic combination 
respectively. 

The distribution of the calcium content of milk—^that is, its 
combination with either organic or inorganic substances—is,not a 
problem which affects the present work. The normal infant or 
young animal can probably avail itself of the calcium present in 
the milk, whatever the form of the calcium. 

The work upon the calcium content of human milk carried out 
by the earlier authors has been carefully summarised by Bahrdt 
and Edelstein (2) in 1910, and it will only be necessary to refer 
anyone interested in the full details to the paper by these 
authors. 

The work of Hunnaeus (1909) may be mentioned before con¬ 
sidering that of Bahrdt and Edelstein. 

Hunnaeus studied the calcium content of human milk in relation 
to the stage of lactation, and other points. He found the calcium 
content for the same woman varied very little. 

1. In Sve samples of milk taken in the morning and evening, 
the amount varied between 0 046 per cent, and 0’035i per cent. 

2. In six samples of milk taken as first milk and as end milk, 
the figures lay between 0 046 to 0 038 per cent., the content for 
the first milk being rather higher than that for the end milk. 

. 3. Samples taken from twelve women in the first month of 
lactation showed rather more variation, the figures varying from 
0’05 i 8 to 0'0332 per cent. » 

4. No variation occurred in tljp total calcium output in the milk 
df the same ^omafi'on different consecutive days, although in the 
later^nonths of lactation there is a tendenjy for tl^g total amount 
to decrease. This is shown in the following table: 
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W«t-nutM 

Month afttf 
Parturition 

CtO Contest 

Difference 



Percent. 



list 

0-04821 


I 

land 

0-0466) 



12nd 

0 04441 



13rd 

0 0432 i 



(■ISt 

0-0473) 

6*5 

3 

tsrd 

0*0410 > ) 



l^th 

0-0381 1 


4 

fist 

isrd 

0*0518^ 
0*0486“' 1 

3-2 

2*1 


t,ith 

0-0465 ' 



(■4th 

0-04251 

2-3 

5 

fStb 

00402^ 1 

2*4 


l6th 

0-0378 )• 



fSrd 

0*03791 

0*7 

0 

■^Sth 

0*0372 ’ t 

0*5 


C^h 

0-0367 * 



17th 

0.04521 

2-9 

7 

lioth 

0*0423) 

1 


5. Feeding experiments, where the mother was fed with calcium 
lactate and calcium phosphate to the amount of i gm. per diem, 
showed no increase in the calcium in the milk. Further, the removal 
of milk from the dietary of the mother, thus decreasing appreciably 
the amount of calcium taken, did not effect any reduction in the 
calcium content of the milk. 

. These observations suggest that the variation in the calcium 
content of the milk of individual women is as great as variations 
from other causes. 

Bahrdt and Edelsti-in (1910) prepared a comprehensive table 
of the values obtained by previous observers in a large number 
of samples of human milk. It is unnecessary to quote the tables 
fully heu;; it may be stated generally that great divergences in the 
calcium content evidently occur between the milk of individual 
women. 

Among the mothers of healthy children the vari^ions extend 
from between 0 08 per cent, and 0'028 per cent., or netween 300 
and 400 per cent, difference. The average amount was found by 
them to be 0'042 per cent., a figure which is about one-third higher 
than the usual average given. With these great individual 
differences the figure for the average amount is of little practical 
value. Further, a table was prepared showing the lime content 
of the milk of a number of mothers having.rickety children. In 
this series the figures varidB between 0’04646 per cent, and o'oiq 
per cent. As many of the mothers in the sepond series were in the 
eleventh to thirteenth month of lactation} the lows figures may be 
to some extent due*to the»late stage of lactation. The addition 
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of calcium to the food of the nursing mother was foimd to be entirely 
without effect upon the lime content of the milk. 

The authors conclude that there is no general connection between 
the appearance of rickets in children and the calcium content of 
the mother’s milk. 

Dibbelt (i) claims to have obtained a rise in the calcium content 
of milk by feeding with various forms of calcium compounds He 
investigated the milk of three women and obtained the following 
figures: 

« 

« Per cent. 


CaO 

1. Before feeding with calcium.0-0417 

After 7 days on Dr. Wattenberg's Ca milk .... 0-0424 

2. Before feeding with calcium ...... 0-0573 

After 7 days on 5 gms. cli-calcium phosphate per diem . . 0-0852 

3. Before feeding with calcium.0-0468 

After feeding as in 2.0-0607 


These observations have not been confirmed by later investigators. 

Schabad examined the lime content of samples of milk taken 
both at the beginning and at the end of emptying the gland. The 
figures confirm the observations of Hunnaeus, since the individual 
differences between the milk of different women are shown to be 
greater than between the first and end milk: the content of the first 
milk is, however, rather higher than that of the end milk. 

Schabad gives the average calcium content as 0 042 per cent, 
for the mothers of healthy children (forty-nine cases), and 0 039 
per cent, for the mothers of rickety children (twenty-two cases). 
Schabad found that the organic constituents appear to be higher 
in the milk of mothers having rickety children, and he compared 
the lime content with the total caloric value. As a result of the 
raised amount of organic constituents, the actual proportion of 
lime to the caloric value of the milk is lowered, although the actual 
amount of calcium may not be very low. Addition of lime to the 
mother’s food has no effect on the calcium content of her milk. 

The figures obtained by Schloss showed an average of 0 038 
per cent, in a number of samples taken both as mixed milk 
from fifteeJT to sixteen wet-nurses and in the milk of a number 
of individual women. Bamberg gives an average of 0 0439 per 
cent, from twenty-five samples. 

The question of appreciably influencing the lime content of 
human milk haa received further attention from Zuckmayer. This 
worker fed twenty-six women with large amounts of calcium in 
the form of tricalcol pr tricalcium phosphoretted casein, which was 
added to their food. Of the twenty-lix women, twelve received 
the calcium for tgn days after confinement only, and fourteen re¬ 
ceived it for frem two months to sixteen days before confinement 
as well*as afterwards. 
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The average figures obtained were as follows: 


— 

Total Ash 

CaO 

Varying from 

P. 0 , 

After confinement only . 
Beforeand after confinement 

Pet cent. 

0*1983 

0*217 

per cent. 
0*0352 
0-0387 

Per cent. 

0*032 - 0*043 
0*029 “ 0*049 

Per cent. 
0-340 

0-349 


The calcium content of human milk evidently varies within 
very wide limits, although usually at about 0-04 mg. per 100 c.c. of 
milk. The content of the milk of each individual is approximately 
constant, although there is a tendency to fall in the later months 
of lactation. 

Dibbelt (2), taking figures obtained by Thomas for the total ash 
of infants, concluded that the child frequently had to grow on a deficit 
of calcium in the early months. He regards this as a physiological 
arrangement to secure the transference of lime salts from the 
interior parts of long bone to the outer parts, a transference which 
has long been known to occur and which appears to be necessary 
for growth. He believes that 04 to -05 per cent, of calcium is 
sufficient for the infant, so that the needs of the child would there¬ 
fore appear to be met in the majority of cases. The amount taken 
in will also clearly be dependent upon the amount of milk taken, 
which has been shown to vary very considerably with different 
children.' 

Several authors have endeavoured to trace a connection between 
the output of calcium and other constituents of the milk, chiefly 
in relation to fat. 

Hoobler studied the metabolism of a child of nine months on 
low, medium, and high fat diets, i.e. 21 per cent., 4 per cent., and 
5 4 per cent, of fat respectively. In low fat feeding calcium was 
withdr.-'wn from the body, more calcium being found in the faeces 
than was present in the food. In high fat feeding 54’57 per cent, 
of the calcium was retained. The greatest nitrogen and phosphorus 
intake occurred with a medium fat diet. 

Some relationship appears to exist between the calcWci, nitrogen, 
and phosphorus. Schloss and Frank, studying the metabolism of 
children in the early stages of rickets, found that there was a high 
but rather unsteady nitrogen retention, but a bad retention of 
calcium and phosphorus. The addition of fat to the food, in the 
form of cod liver oil, led to an increased nitrogen output, but studied 
the nitrogen balance. The addition of calcium phosphate raised 
the calcium balance and increased the retention of phosphorus. 

Aschenheim finds that in infants taking a normal diet with 
sufficient fat, calcium is exerdted in the ijfeees dnly, but whenothe 

»See Chap. VIII. 
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diet has less than the normal amount of fat, calcium appears 
also in the urine. 

These observations suggest that there is some degree of 
antagonism between a high nitrogen retention and a high retention 
of calcium; the latter is encouraged by a high fat diet, but rot the 
former. Work on the treatment of rickets by cod liver oil seems 
to show that one of the main advantages of this drug is to bring 
about an improved calcium retention.* A discussion of this matter 
would be beyond the scope of tliis work. 

Comparatively little work has been carried out on the total 
calcium content of cows’ milk. 

The relationship of calcium to caseinogen has already been 
considered in Chap. III. 

The amount of calcium in cows’ milk is many times higher 
than that in human milk. 

Trunz (1904) investigated the composition of the ash of cows’ 
milk. He used the milk of two cows throughout a period of ten 
and twelve months respectively. He made separate estimations 
of the calcium combined with caseinogen and of the calcium present 
in the form of salts. The total calcium content appears to be 
about 0'i8 to O'lg per cent., a slight fall to about 0-154 per cent, 
occurring after the colostral period. The amount appearing as 
salts, i.e. not bound to caseinogen, is given as 0-13 per cent, to 0-14 
per cent., with a drop to 0-12 per cent, in the early months. 
Raudnitz gives o-2 per cent, as the figure for lime content of cows’ 
milk. 

The calcium which is present in the form of salts is probably 
mainly combined with phosphorus and with citric acid. -A 
considerable amount of work has been done upon these salts in 
milk, but is outside the scope of this work. 

Phosphorus.—It may reasonably be assumed that, as with 
the other constituents of the milk, the milk of each species, with 
respect to phosphorus, is specially adapted lor the young of that 
species. 

From the public health aspect, the phosphorus content of milk 
does not appear to be as important as the content of other con¬ 
stituents, skfce the phosphorus content of cows’ milk is greatly in 
excess of that in human milk, so that the human infant fed on 
cows’ milk receives a plentiful supply of phosphorus. 

The phosphorus is present in several forms—in caseinogen, as 
salts, and also in lecithin. 

Siegfried stafes that in cows’ milk 6 per cent, of the total phos¬ 
phorus is combined with caseinogen, and in human milk 41-5 per 
cent., this latter milk containing relatively little inorganic phos¬ 
phorus. The high lecithin content found in human milk by 
Stocklasa has alretfd)/ begn mention^. 

* Cp. Schabajt and Sorochovhtsch an^ othars. ' 
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Bunge (i) gives the percentage of phosphoric anhydride (PtO,) 
in the ash of human milk as 21-3 of the whole, that for cows’ milk 
being 2475. As, however, the total ash of cows' milk is much larger 
than that of human milk, the total quantity of phosphorus is 
correspondingly greater. 

Trunz gave figures for the P,Oj content of cows’ milk in the 
two cows whose milk was studied by him. Both cows showed a 
slight fall of phosphorus in the milk after the colostral period, 
rising again towards the end of lactation. The figures given show 
an approximate distribution as follows: 



Total 

Phosphorus 

Phosphorus in 
Casemogeu 

Phosphorus ia 
^Its 

Colostrum . 

After 3-4 weeks the 

0'2867 

0-0593 

0-1774 

lowest figures were 

019 

0-039 

0-1420 

Rising a'Tain to 

0.24 

o-o6 

01767 


Raudnitz gives the figure for the phosphorus in cows’ milk as 
0’24 per cent, and for human milk 0 05 per cent. 

Schloss,' working with human milk, obtained the values of: 

0-040 per cent, as the average figure for eight women, 
and 0-044 por cent. 

and 0-038 per cent, respectively for the two mixed 
, samples, 

or an average of 0-04r per cent. 

Zuckmayer obtained a slightly lower value for the average of 
a large number of samples, namely, 0 0348 per cent.‘ 

Glikin gives values for the distribution of the phosphorus in 
milk, in especial relation to the lecithin content; but this is beyond 
the scope of the present work. 

Fingerling (r) fed goats on phosphorus-containing substances— 
lecithin, phytin, casein, nuclein, nucleic acid, and di-sodium 
phosphate. No increase was obtained in the phosj^rus content, 
nor of the ash of the milk, nor was there any rise in the total 
amount of milk given. This agrees with the work of Zuckmayer 
on pp. 56-57. 

Fingerling concludes, however, that these substances may be 
used to make up the requisite amount of phosphorus in the food 
in the case of an animal giving a large quantity of milk and con¬ 
sequently in danger of losing too much phosphorus. The other ex¬ 
periments by this worker (2), quoted on p. 21, show that when the 
total phosphorus intake is decreased be)ow,tlle physiologicahlimit 

‘ For ditails compare p. 9.’ 
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of health, the amount of milk falls—the mechanism being one of 
protection to prevent undue depletion of the organism owing to 
output of this constituent in the milk. 

It has been stated that phosphates are excreted in the urine 
of infants suffering from digestive disturbances, and that the 
amount excreted varies with the degree of the disturbance. The 
literature is not very extensive, but it is beyond the scope of this 
work. 

Recent work by Kaminer and Mayerhofer, and by Knox and 
Tracy, suggests that the normal breast-fed infant does not excrete 
phosphates in the urine, but that phosphates tend to appear with 
alteration of food or with digestive disturbances. Knox and Tracy 
agree that bottle-fed children excrete more phosphorus in the 
urine than breast-fed children. The literature on the subject is 
discussed by these authors. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER V 


THE SO-CALLED ‘ BIOLOGICAL PROPERTIES ’ OF MILK 

A. The Ferments or Ejjzymes 

A GREAT dvjal has been written and spoken about the ferments 
ar enzymes in milk, and many writers have attributed great 
importance to the presence of these substances. It will te of 
interest to consider briefly how the discussion upon this question 
has arisen. 

Before the beginning of the present century physicians do not 
appear to have taken much interest in the question, although a 
considerable amount of work had already been done by numerous 
chemists. In the year 1900, Professor Escherich, of Vienna, at 
that time one of the foremost physicians for children’s diseases, 
sought to account for the difference in progress made by infants 
fed on boiled cows’ milk as compared with breast-fed babies, by 
suggesting that milk contained certain ‘ properties ’ which were 
delitroyed by boiling and which might be of value for the infant. 
It may be icmarked here, that boiled milk is almost universally used 
on the Continent, since raw milk, even though carefully collected, 
IS not considered a safe food for infants. This idea, once started, 
opened up a very wide field of investigation and occupied the 
attentio- of a number of observers for many years. Recently, 
the literature on the medical side has decreased in amount, and 
the interest a ppears to have slackened considerably. The investiga¬ 
tions are, however, still continued by dairymen for purposes which 
are not directly connected with the feeding of infantS,^nd which 
will be alluded to briefly in this chapter. 

The discovery in milk of a considerable number of ferments 
has led a number of people to describe milk as a ‘ living substance,’ 
and to credit milk with powers which investigatjpn has not sub¬ 
stantiated. Before dealing in detail with the ferments whi^ are 
found in milk, a few preliminary considerations are necessary. 

It must be rememberedi^hat milk is a secretion produced by the 
mammary gland, and its production is on analogpus lines with the 
secretion of saliva by the salivary glands. ,Ths knojglei^e which'we 
possess of ^retory processes in general shows that althoufh each 
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gland manufactures certain chemical substances differing in composi¬ 
tion from those manufactured by other organs, the secretion also con¬ 
tains traces of waste products which have passed out from the blood¬ 
vessels in small amounts, so that the secretion also contains some 
substances which have been derived from the blood by filtration. 
Every living cell contains ferments, and every animal organism 
depends for its existence upon the action of ferments. Digestion, 
leading to the assimilation of digested food-stuffs, and the inter¬ 
change of nutritive material—in fact, most of the processes connected 
with the metabolism or hfe of a cell—are due directly or indirectly ' 
to the action of ferments. This being the case, it is unreasonable 
to suppose that ferments do not exist in every part of the body. 
There is considerable variation in concentration of the ferments, 
but the fluids of the body, practically without exception, contain 
ferments of one kind or another. 

As far as is at present known, each ferment performs one action, 
and one action only—that is to say, it is adapted for working 
upon and effecting an alteration in one particular chemical substance 
only. A ferment which will attack a fatty substance has no effect 
whatever upon a substance belonging to the class of starches or 
sugars. Each ferment, therefore, is said to be ‘ specific ’ in its 
activity. Evidently there must be a great number of ferments, 
each of which fulfils its own part in the life of the animal organism. 

Ferments are produced by animal cells and by bacteria. 
Actions identical in their effects with those due to certain ferments 
are also caused by certain metals, when these are in colloidal 
form. Thus spongy platinum will break up hydrogen peroxide, 
with the evolution of oxygen, in the same way that this substance 
is split by the ferment catalase, which is found in the blood and 
in the tissues. 

Ferments are present in every cell of the mammary gland. It is 
known that these cells break down and disintegrate in the course 
of milking and of milk production, since portions of cells can always 
be found, together with intact cells, in the sediment from any sample 
of milk. It is impossible to suppose, therefore, that ferments would 
not be found in the milk owing to the presence of these portions of 
disintegrated cells. Moreover, the blood and lymph, carrying the 
nutritive substances to the cells of the mammary gland, contain 
ferments and, as in the case of the other secretory glands, traces 
of substances find their way through from the blood and lymph 
into the secretion of the gland, in this case into the milk. 

There is abundant evidence to show that ferments of various 
kinds are present in milk, and that these ferments differ, both in 
quantity and also in .quality, in the milk of different species. In 
addition to the ferments derived from the gland itself, ferments 
are frequently introduced after the milk has been collected. This 
is 4 ue Jo the psesenee of bacteria in the milk, the bacteria having 
been derived from the air or from thq cow herself, or, from other 
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sources of contamination since milking. The bacteria which are 
present are capable of producing different varieties of ferments 
in considerable quantities. Evidently, if investigations are being 
made into the ferments which are present in milk as such, it is 
essential that the presence of ferments due to subsequent bacterial 
action should be eliminated. This consideration did not, however, 
receive due attention among the earlier observers, and in a large 
number of instances the milk used for investigation was collected 
with no special precautions, and the bacterial content, which was 
probably considerable, was not taken into account. In some 
cases the observers appear to have been conscious 0/ a defect 
in their investigations, and endeavoured to kill the tecteria by 
introducing antiseptics before they proceeded with their investiga¬ 
tions upon the presence of ferments. This method, although it 
may have been successful in killing the b&cteria, did not remove 
the ferments which had been manufactured by them before they 
were killed. 

A great many investigations have been carried out with a view 
to discovering a method of detecting whether milk had been boiled 
prior to being sold. In 1898, when the campaign against tuber¬ 
culosis in cattle was commenced in Denmark, regulations were 
issued for compulsory pasteurisation, in order to limit the .spread 
of tubercular disease by means of milk. It was necessary to pro¬ 
vide a test which would ensure the fulfilment of the prescribed 
pasteurisation, and such a test was based upon the presence in 
milk of a ferment which gave a specific colour reaction. This 
ferment, now known as peroxidase, gives a peculiar grey-blue 
colour when treated with paraphenylenc-diamine and hydrogen 
peroxide. If the milk has been boiled, this reaction is modified 
or destroj ed. Storch, who first worked out this reaction, believed 
that it was reliable for differentiating between milk which had 
been heated to 80° C., and above, and milk which had not been 
heated to so high a temperature. This reaction, about which 
more will be said later, is very generally known as Storch’s reaction 
31 test. 

Efforts have also been made to utilise a colour reaction produced 
by a ferment for estimating the number of bacteria present. A 
considerable number of bacteria have the property of feducing ’ 
methylene blue. By their action, they slightly alter the chemical 
composition of this substance, and the colour completely disappears, 
the milk to which this substance has been added becoming white. 

Efforts have been made to utilise the ferment action of milk 
mr yet another purpose, namely, to discover the presence of milk 
ffom a diseased cow when the milk from such a cow has been added 
0 a pneral milk supply. different ferment, catalase, has been 
investigated in connection with this matter, and js one which acts 
ijxm hy^ogen peroxide with tlie evolutioa ( 5 f,oxy§^n in the fofe 
gas. Thi| gas canie collected over the surface of the milic, and 
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the amount given off by a known quantity of milk can be estimated. 
The reaction has not proved extremely reliable, since this ferment 
is also readily formed by a number of the bacteria which may 
have gained access to the milk after its collection, and also to 
the fact (which will be considered in detail later) that disatsed 
conditions of the udder do not universally produce a rise in the 
content of this ferment in milk. The literature, therefore, is con¬ 
cerned with the ferments in milk in connection with several different 
matters. In this work the main consideration must be directed 
to.the presence of feiments from the point of view of the nutrition 
of the infant or young animal, although it will be impossible to 
omit some consideration of the other a.spects. 

On the Possible Value to Infants of the Ferments present in Milk.- 
There are two ways in w hich ferment- ic milk might be useful to 
the infant. They might either assist in the digestion of the food 
materia] contained in the milk after it has been taken by the infant, 
or they might conceivably act as siiteidiary agents iii connection 
with the digestive processes, although not themselves directly 
concerned. In view of the specificity of ferments, the first point, 
namely, the digestion of the substances in milk itself, is evidently ■ 
concerned only with such ferments as are capable of attacking and 
altering the various food materials present in the milk. These have 
been shown in the previous chapter to consist of nitrogenous 
substances, or proteins, of carbohydrate, or sugar, and of fatty 
substances. Inorganic constituents do not require consideration, 
from this point of view. We are, therefore, first concerned with 
the invespgation of the presence of such ferments as can attack 
the organic substances, and afterwards with those having a possible 
subsidiary action. 

Proteolytic Ferments, Le. those acting on Proteins.—Various 
observers have carried out work upon this matter, but in several 
cases the milk was not free from bacteria at the time of investigation. 
Proteolytic ferments are produced by a considerable number of 
bacteria, hence when these latter are present it cannot be assumed 
that the milk itself contained these ferments. The earliest investi¬ 
gations were carried out in connection with the ripening of cheese 
by Ba^ock and Russell (1897). The work of these observers 
IS chiefly interesting as being the earliest observations upon this 
point, but in view of the fact that the milk was not free from bacteria, 
they do not call for detailed consideration here. Further infor¬ 
mation is given in Chap. V. No subsequent observer found any 
marked proteolytic action in milk, although several observers 
obtaaned evidence of the breaking down of a small portion of the 
protein when the experiments were carried out over a prolong^ 
period. For the present purpose suefo experiments are of com¬ 
paratively little interest, because njilk, when taken by the infant, 
is dig:^ted within a few hours after it enters the body, so that 
experiments conducted over a period ^ceedipg a few hours cannot 
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be regarded as of any value. Investigations carried out by mysdf, 
in which experiments were conducted with bactMial-foee milk over 
a period of twenty-four hours, gave no indicatitms of proteolytic 
action in milk. 

Grinuner, who has carried out much work upon many aspects 
of milk, has more recently investigated the ferments present in 
the mammary gland itself. He examined the resting and active 
glands of a number of animals, and found that a small amount of 
, proteolytic activity occurred when the gland, carefully prepared 
’ for experiment, was allowed to stand and to undergo auto-digestibn. 
The action was more marked in the active gland, bub in no case 
was the action strong enough to affect any foreign protein intro¬ 
duced—that is, it was only able to act upon the protein of the 
gland itself. There seems some possibility of another ferment 
being present in the active gland which has the power of breaking 
down simpler substances (polypeptides) derived from proteins. 
Grimmer states that the presence of these ferments in the gland 
itself is dou’itless due to the necessity for the production of milk 
protein from the proteins of the gland itself. 

As concerning the proteolytic action in milk itself, after reviewing 
the literature, he comes to the conclusion that the proteolytic 
action of milk, if present at all (upon which, he says, the evidence 
is not very conclusive), is so small that it cannot be regarded as 
being worthy of any serious consideration as an aid to digestion 
in the infant. 


Fat-splitting or Lipolytic Ferments. — Experimentation upon 
the presence of a lipase in milk is not easy, and the number of 
investigations carried out have not been large. 

Experiments on Human Milk.—It appears fairly certain 
that human milk does contain a ferment capable of splitting fatty 
substances. This action, however, is said to be insufficient to show 
any action upon fat contained in the milk itself, and is only 
demonstrable when fatty substances are added to the milk. As 
a vfholc, two substances have been used for this purpose, mono- 
and tn-butyrin,and some evidence has been obtained of the splitting 
of this substance by liuman milk. The most important investiga¬ 
tions have been those of Davidsohn, who has made some interesting 
observations. Davidsohn added a few drops of tributyrin to fresh 
human milk, and found that, after gently shaking for a few minutes 
smell, that of butyric acid, was produced. He showed 
ttet the action of this ferment was connected with the phenomenon 
hisurface tensioit being reduced 
y the action of the ferment. This action is not observed in‘milk 
hllff '^®„^'ided to the milk. He found the ferment 

the whey, and showed that its action 
bllL ^ a similar type to the fat-splitting ferment present in the 

m ® f to doubt thjt this feftnent is derived 

irom the bk>od streShi, andi passes into the milk hv a nrnroee 
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filtration. It is present in much smaller amounts in the milk than 
in the blood. 

Experiments on Cows' Milk.—One or two of the earlier observers 
have stated that cows’ milk contained a fat-splitting ferment. 
This has not been confirmed by later observers. Davidsohn, 
when using cows’ milk, was unable to obtain the above-mentioned 
reaction for human milk. 

Ferments acting on Sugar.—^Some observations have been 
carried out with a view to ascertaining whether milk contained , 
a ferment capable of acting on the sugar in milk, i.e. lactose. The 
investigations are accompanied by considerable experimental 
difficulties in determining a change of a small order in the quantity 
of sugar present. The older observers, who worked with milk 
containing bacteria, believed that they obtained evidence of some 
action upon the sugar. So many bacteria are capable of fermenting 
milk-sugar that unless the milk is absolutely germ-free, the dis¬ 
appearance of a small quantity of this sugar cannot be regarded 
as necessarily due to an action in the milk as such. Lactose, 
when acted upon by the ferment lactase, is split up into two mole¬ 
cules of different sugars, namely, one molecule of galactose and • 
one of glucose. This action is known to take place very readily 
in the alimentary canal of the infant. It has been shown by Aders 
Plimmer that lactase is present in the alimentary canal of young 
animals at birth, and in some species of animals even before birth, 
in considerable amounts, and will rapidly convert the lactose into 
the simpler sugars, which are then absorbed for the use of the 
organism. 

Lactase, if present at all in milk, is present only in infinitesimal 
qimntities, and it is more likely that it is entirely absent, and that 
such disappearance of lactose as has been observed, has been due 
to bacterial action. Since the sugar becomes converted to the 
simpler sugars within a very short period of its being taken by the 
infant, no physiological value can be attributed to the possibility of 
minute traces of lactase in the milk. 

Briefly, it may be said that cows’ milk does not contain ferments 
capable of aiding the digestion of the substances in milk itself, to 
an appresjable extent. One of the ferments is present in larger 
amounts in human milk than in cows’ milk, but even here the effect 
upon digestion in the infant must be regarded as negligible. The 
presence of these ferments is almost certainly to be accomted for 
by filtration from the blood, or as a result of the breaking down 
of the cells of ♦the gland itself. 

On the Presence of Oxidising Ferments.—Reference has already 
been made to a fersient whose presence has been used to detect 
previous heating of the milk. This ftillient is known as peroxi- 
dEBe, because it* acts on substances known as peroxides. The 
literatsire upoif this'ferlnent is extensive. 

The first observations upon the presence 8f this fesment appear 
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to have been made in the year 1868 by Klebs, since when there 
has been a continuous succession of papers dealing with one aspect 
or another of its activity. For many years it was believed that 
there were two ferments present in milk, both acting as oxidising 
agents—that is, they were both capable of increasing the amount 
of oxygen in certain substances, but had slightly different actions. 
This belief appears to have been due to the fact that different 
reactions were obtained according as the test solution had been 
allowed to stand for some time before using or not. 

The method of testing for this ferment which was first used, 
was to add guaiacum tincture to milk. In certain cases the millf 
at once turned blue. In others this blue reaction was only brought 
about after hydrogen peroxide had also ^ been added. It seems 
clear as a result of later observations tliat the difference arose 
from the fact that when guaiacum tincture is allowed to stand, 
a substance develops in it which can take the part of hydrogen 
perojdde and produce the blue colour at once without the addition 
of this substance. Guaiacum tincture is not so much used at the 
present time, since Storch, whose investigations have already 
been alluded to, discovered that a more reliable reaction was 
obtained when the substance known as para-phenylene-diamine 
was used, instead of the guaiacum tincture. It has already been 
mentioned that this reaction results in the formation of a grey-blue 
coloration in the milk. A number of other substances are now 
used to replace or act as supplementary tests to the para-phenylene- 
diamine. Many of these substances strike extremely brilliant 
coloure in the milk, and are believed by many to be equally reliable. 
In this country, however, the peroxidase test appears to be most 
usually c.i fried out with para-phenylene-diamine, and this method 
will be regarded as the recognised one in the following remarks. 

On the Presence of Peroxidase in Cows'' Milk. — This ferment 
appears to be universally present in cows’ milk. It is also widely 
distnbui ,d thrcjughout the entire animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
being found in a very great number of vegetable tissues as well 
as in most animal ti.-sues. It is present in blood in considerable 
quantities; in fact, a common test for the presence of blood is 
the test above alluded to, with guaiacum tincture. The desirability 
of possessing a reliable test for milk which has been heated is so 
evident as to need no further consideration. It applies equally in 
countries where the regulations demand that market milk shall 
be pasteurised, and in those, such as this countrv^ where milk is 
fb be sold in a raw condition. 

^though this test does show roughly whether milk has been 
previously heaM or not^i is not absolutely reliable. The dis- 
ap^mnee of the colour reaction after the milk has been boiled 

upon, the length of Ijme of 
tv»A raf * *6pyerarture ta which the milk has been raised, and 

the rate at which the heating has been wried out. These, con- 
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siderations, influencing the eflfect of the reaction, have not been 
taken into due consideration. As a result, there is a great deal of 
discrepancy between the observations of the numerous investigators 
who have dealt with this subject. Some assert that heating to 
75° C., the temperature which was believed by Storch to be sufficient 
to prevent the reaction occurring, is inadequate. Others state 
that 70° C. is sufficient if the milk be kept at this temperature for 
half an hour, and so on.' Where the length of time of heating 
and the temperature to which the milk has been raised are unknown ,' 
and the reaction not very marked, difficulty is likely to arise in 
determining whether the milk can be considered to have been 
heated or not. 

Further, where the dairyman desires that it should not be 
known that the milk has been heated, the addition of a small 
proportion of raw milk causes the reaction to return, and un¬ 
less full precautions are taken, and a considerable series of observa¬ 
tions carried out, the observer may be entirely deceived as to the 
presence of a large amount of heated milk. In spite of these draw¬ 
backs, however, no other method appears to be available for • 
determining whether milk has been heated or not. 

Much controversy has arisen in regard to the chemical mechanism 
which produces this reaction in milk. For some yea rs past a discus¬ 
sion has been proceeding between several German dairy chemists as 
to the true state of affairs in regard to this substance. It is stated 
on the one hand that the reaction is not due to a fennent at all, 
and that it depends for its production upon the reaction of the 
milk, which must be alkaline for the production of this reaction ; 
also that, even having due regard to the alkalinity, the presence 
of iron is instrumental in bringing it about. The opposite state¬ 
ment is that this reaction is a true ferment action inasmuch as. 
although it does depend upon the alkalinity of the milk, it is only 
in part dependent upon the reaction, and depends also upon the 
physical condition of the protein present in the milk. If the 
protein is in any way altered, the reaction is not produced, although 
the milk may be of the necessary alkalinity. 

A nuinber of observers have dealt with the relationship of this 
reaction to the presence of iron. It seems probable that it is con¬ 
nected with the presence of iron in colloidal form, and possibly also 
of manganese. This presents no difficulty when considered in 
relation to milk, since it has already been shown that iron is 
constantly present in milk, and the investigations which have been 
madfe show that the amount of iron present in cows' milk, although 
small, is quite sufficient to produce this reaction. Infinitesimally 
small quantities of manganese have ah»»been found in the ash of 
mjlk by several observers. The full mechanism of this reaction 
is eve® now n«t entirety understood, but for the present purpose 
no difficulty is presented. s'* a 

Op the Presente o^Peroxidase in Human Mfift.—Numerous 
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observers have investigated the peroxidase reaction in human 
milk with varying results. In some cases peroxidase has been 
stated to be present; in others no trace of it has been detected. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that when present it is present only 
in small quantities, and that frequently it is entirely absent in human 
pii’llf Some observers (Spolverini, Marfan and Gillet, Friedjung 
and Hecht) believed that the ferment is more constantly present 
in colostrum than in the later milk, and that its presence is probably 
► due to the leucocytes, which are more numerous in colostrum than 
later. But even in colostrum no reaction was obtained in a certain 
number of cases. Friedjung and Hecht examined 174 samples 
of milk, and found the reaction to be negative in 114 cases. Some 
observers have failed to detect any peroxidase in the samples of 
milk examined by them, and have consequently believed that it 
was absent in human milk. 

Efforts have been made to trace an effect upon the progress of 
the infant according as peroxidase was present in the milk of its 
mother or t at. These have been entirely unsuccessful, no difference 
being detectable in the progress of the infants. 

Summary of the Position in regard to Peroxidase in Milk.—It 
appears that peroxidase is constantly present in cows’ milk, but 
that its presence is extremely inconstant in human milk. There 
is no reason to believe that it has any effect upon nutrition. The 
fact of its frequent absence in human milk would in any case tend 
to the belief that its effect was negligible. 

Reductases, or Reducing Ferments.—The presence of these 
substances has caused as much discussion as that connected with 
the previous ferment, peroxidase. The early investigators dis¬ 
covered that the bright blue coloration, produced on the addition 
of methylene blue in small quantities to milk, frequently disappears 
if the milk is incubated, the milk becoming quite white. It was 
noticed that the time required for the colour to disappear varied 
considerably in different samples of milks. The disappearance of 
the colour is due to chemical changes which take place in the 
methylene blue. It is not necessary for the present purpose to 
enter into a long account of the reduction of methylene blue alone. 
It is now universally admitted that this reaction is bro’*ght about 
solely by the bacteria which have obtained access to the milk 
after milking. Efforts have been made to utilise this reaction 
to standardise the number of bacteria present and to enable an 
estimate to be arrived at of the ‘ goodness ’ or otherwise, of the milk 
for purposes of sale. But this is not a satisfactory procedure,,since 
only certain strains of bacteria will effect this reduction, and no 
indication is given of th e r^u mber of bacteria^present which do not 
decolorise methylene blue. This reaction is frequently known as 
the direct reductase reaction. . * • 

In 1902 Schardinger published a paper’In which* he shoved that 
milk, when* quite fresh. di(f not reduce methvlene blue alone, but 
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would do so when a small amount of formalin was added to the 
methylene blue solution. This solution, which is now very generally 
known by the name of its discoverer, Schardinger, is also referred 
to as the F.M.B. solution (that is, formalin-methylene-blue solution), 
and the reaction as the F.M.B. reaction, and tlus term will be used 
here. It is also known as the indirect reductase reaction. 

The literature upon the Schardinger reaction is now nearly 
as extensive as that of the other ferments in milk. This reaction, 
which appears to be usually present in cows’ milk, occurs only' 
during the first few hours after milking. If the milk is quite 
fresh, the Aethylene blue will be reduced by the F.M.B. solution. 
After some twelve hours this reaction is no longer given, but is 
gradually replaced by the direct reduction of methylene blue 
owing to the presence 'of bacteria. Some observers have stated 
that the F.M.B. reaction is also bacterial, but this appears not 
to be the case, since it has been definitely found in milk obtained 
free from bacteria. This ferment cannot be regarded as having 
any influence upon nutrition. It acts only when formalin has 
been added to the milk, and therefore would not act at all in the, 
stomach of an infant. Moreover, its action is entirely destroyed 
in an acid medium such as that of the infant’s stomach. Further, 
by the time cows’ milk has been brought to the infant, the reaction, 
even in the presence of formalin and an alkaline medium, will be 
no longer shown. The investigations which have been carried 
out have failed to detect this reaction in human milk, thus again 
accentuating the absence of value of this ferment from a nutritional 
Standpoint. 

On the Presence of Catalase. — The ferment which is known 
by this name has the power of splitting liydrogen peroxide with 
the evolution of oxygen. A vast amount of work has been carried 
out upon the presence and origin of this ferment in milk, and, as 
already mentioned, efforts have been made to obtain a standard 
for the amount of catalase present, so that excess of this substance 
could be taken as denoting a pathological condition of the milk. 

Catalase in Cows’ Milk .—As a result of much investigation, it 
appears that catalase is universally present in cows’ miik, although 
the amouKt of this ferment which is present, varies within consider¬ 
able limits. Catalase is present in most tissues, and is found in 
large quantities in the blood. It is also formed by a great 
number of bacteria. These two last sources of catalase at once 
give possible origins of catalase in milk. It may be present either 
as a Jesuit of filtration from the blood, or may be the result of 
bacterial contamination of the milk after it has been collected. 
In market milk this‘latter source pre^es the greater part of 
the catalase content of the milk. 

*In order to ^eTeipiine the catalase content of milk as it leaves 
the ud&er, it is necessary to investigate the nylk immediately after 
it has been collected. ,The milk sho*uld be free from bacteria. 
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Several methods have been used for the estimation of the gas 
(oxygen) evolved as a result of the action of this ferment upon 
hydrogen peroxide, when added to milk. Some of the methods 
are fairly reliable, others appear to be less so. It is necessary 
for the apparatus to be shaken constantly or at very frequent 
intervals, if an approximately accurate estimate of the total gas 
evolved is to be obtained. Some of the methods do not provide 
for this. 

‘ The amount of oxygen collected from milk collected free from 
bacteria is very small, although somewhat variable. It has been 
shown by various authors' that the catalase rises with'the cream, 
and that if separate estimations be made of the oxygen evolved 
from the first milk, middle milk, and strippings, the content gradually 
rises as the end of milking is reached. 

RuUmann, and Harden and Lane-Claypon, working on sterile 
milk, found that small quantities of oxygen were evolved even 
when there was no evidence of any bacteria present in the milk. 
Rullmann’s results showed that in the first hour practically no 
gas at all was evolved, but that after eighteen to twenty-four hours 
the amount obtained from 20 c.c. of milk varied between 0 2 and 
3-6 c.c. Harden and Lane-Claypon obtained larger quantities in a 
few cases, but much variation in the amount evolved was shown. 


This brief summary of the large amount of W'ork which has 
been carried out, which is described more fully in Chap. V, 
shows that catalase is present in milk which is uncontaminated by 
bacteria, in variable but always in small amounts. It is not known 
whether catalase plays any part at all in nutritional processes. It has 
been suggested by several authors that the almost universal presence 
of catalase in tissues has for its object the immediate splitting up 
of any peroxide which might be formed, which substances are 
beheved to be detrimental to the life of the cells. It is difficult 
to attribute any iinportance to the small quantities of catalase 
present n fresh milk, especially when compared with the large 
amounts present in the blood. It is almost certain that the catalase 
present in the milk from a healthy gland, is derived from the blood 
by the process of filtration. Additional proof of this is afforded 
by the fact that in diseased conditions of the udder or iihthe later 
stages of lactation, when the milk assumes more of the characteristics 
b* ®brum, the catalase content tends to be increased. 

On Catalase in Human Milk .—Numerous investigations have 
been conducted as to the presence of catalase in human milk 
iftere IS a general concensus of opinion that catalase is present, 
but the amounts show great variations, both from day to day in 
the same woman, and b^een different wom'en. As a whole, it is 
pro a y present in larger amounts when the gland is working 
66 y, owing to the poor health of the motheii, and ^t the beginning 


‘ Cp. Reiss, Jensen, and otljjsrs. 



Two other ferments have been the subject of considerable in¬ 
vestigations which do not belong either to the ferments acting upon 
substances present in milk, nor have they been used for commeroal 
or public purpose. These ferments are amylase, which acts upon 
starch, converting it into dextrin, and salolase, which acts upon saioi, 
converting it into phenol, and salicylic acid. It is difficult to 
imagine that either of these substances can play any part in the 
nutrition of the infant. 

Amylase.—There is no starch in milk, but amylase is present 
in considerable quantities in the blood, and it is most probable 
that it is present in milk as a result of filtration. 

Another source of this ferment may be the mammary gland, since 
Grimmer obtained evidence of its presence in his experiments on 
gland tissue, even in those animals where little or no amylase 
was found in the milk. 

A considerable number of observers have investigated the 
presence in both cows’ milk and human milk of a ferment capable 
of splitting starch into simpler bodies. 

Amylase in Human Milk ,— Human milk appears to possess 
the capacity of splitting starch, all observers being agreed upon this 
point. The amount of starch which can be converted within a 
period of a few hours is not large, although the action is quite 
definite. It has long been known that amylase is present in 
the blood, and it is probable that the presence of this ferment in 
milk is due to filtration through from the blood itself. 

Amylase in Com’ Milk .—There is some difference of opinion 
among investigators in regard to the presence of amylase in cows' 
milk. A number of observers have entirely failed to find any 
evidence of this ferment in the milk of this animal. When found, 
it is present only in small quantities. Thus Giffhorn, in 1910, 
found that 100 gins, of milk will decompose from -oi to -25 gm. of 
starch. In experiments carried out by myself upon cows’ milk, 
it appeared that 10 c.c. of cows’ milk were capable of splitting from 
•001 to -002 gm. of starch in three hours in an incubator kept at 
a temperature of 37° C. Evidently, therefore, the strength of this 
ferment in cows’ milk is so small as to be insignificant, and, more¬ 
over, the digestive juices are much richer m amylase than is milk. 

Salolase.—^This substance has not so far been found in cows’ 
milk, but it has been almost universally found in human milk 
by t^ose who have investigated its presence. There is some doubt 
as to its true nature, since certain observers have stated that the 
reaction is still preseht after the milk has been boiled, which would 
not be the case were the reaction proSuced by an enz5Tne. It is 
difficult to postulate cany value for this property of human milk 
in th# nutrition of‘thd’'infant, since salol ig not present in milk 
nor in the infant’s stomach. If it is rfot due to a femtent. it must 
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be regarded as a property of milk which, if of any value, will 
emphasise the necessity for breast-feeding, but, since it is absent 
in cows’ milk, can play no part in the nutrition of the infant fed 

artificially on cows'milk. , -.lu • .li. 

The following table summarises the facts dealt with in the 
preceding pages: 
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No 
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CHAPTER V 

THE SO-CALLED ‘ BIOLOGICAL PROPERTIES ’ OF MILK 

A. The Ferments or Enzymes 

The literauirc upon the subject-matter of this chapter would fll^ 
many volumes. Many authors have dealt with the different 
varieties ot enzymes present, and have investigated the mechanism 
of their actions. Much of the literature, however, is concerned 
with otl, -r aspects arising out of the occurrence of the ferments, 
such as the detection of the heating of milk, the presence of disease 
in the udder of the c.iw, or of the number of bacteria present in 
the milk. All these aspects will need to be considered, although 
some will be briefly dealt with. • 

The ferments which have been found in milk can be placed 
under two main headings: i, those which might act upon the 
foodstuffs present in milk, thus aiding its digestion, and 2, those 
which might assist in the oxidising and reducing processes in the 
body. The former group will be considered first. 

The ferments which might act upon sjibstances present in 
milk will fall into the failswing groups. 

(1) Proteolytic. 

(2) Lipolytic. 

(3) Laetkse. 
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Proteolytic Fenaeats. fn Coms' Milk.—A fair number of investi¬ 
gations have been carried out with a view to ascertaining whether 
proteolytic enzymes were present in milk. Prolonged investiga¬ 
tions were carried out by Babcock, Vivian and Russell (i, 2, 3, 4) 
(1898 and 1899), by Freudenreich (1900), and by Boekout and De 
Vries (i, 2) (1899-1901), all of which were more directly connected 
with the ripening of cheese than with proteolytic enzymes in milk 
as such. Babcock and his collaborators collected the milk carefully, 
but no initial bacterial count was made, and the milk was at once 
treated with an antiseptic. The experiments were carried out 
over prolonged jjeriods (weeks or months), the amount of soluble 
nitrogen present at the beginning and end of the experiment being 
used as a basis for determining the presence of proteolytic enzymes. 

Freudenreich (1900), who sterilised the milk with ether, obtained 
no increase in the soluble nitrogen within one month, although a 
slight increase occurred if the experiment was carried over more 
prolonged periods. 

Boekout and De Vries (i, 2) found that cheese made from pasteur¬ 
ised milk did not ripen, and that the increase of soluble nitrogen 
which occurs is very small compared with that which occurs with 
cheese made from raw milk. Bacteria appear to have been present 
in both forms of milk, and they conclude that the proteolytic 
activity observed was due to the action of bacteria. 

Babcock and Russell (i, 2) obtained evidence of the formation 
of albumoses and peptone, but they point out that the products 
of proteolytic activity, which were ammonia, amides, and peptones 
are suggestive rather of bacterial than of enzyme action. 

Moro (3) (1902) carried out investigations of the action of Inilk 
upon fibrin suspended in this fluid. He obtained evidence of 
traces of proteol3rtic activity, but the milk was not known to be 
free from bacteria. 

Zaitschek (1904) was unable to demonstrate any degree of 
proteolytic activity other than such as might be within the limits 
of experimental error. The small amount of activity found by 
Moro is probably due to the same fact. 

A. J. J. Vandevelde (i), working both alone and with De Waele 
and Sugg, used milk which was not sterile, but to which acetone- 
iodoform solution was added. The experiments were carried out 
over fairly long periods, in no case less than five days, and some 
evidence of proteolytic activity was found. The degree of action 
was, however, very variable. 

Iji none of these observations was initially sterile milk used, 
and there is no evidence to show that the proteolytic activity was 
not due to bacteria present in the milk. The addition of antiseptics 
does not preclude this possibility, since, ^though the bacteria them¬ 
selves may b^ killed by the antiseptic, yet between the time of 
milkidg and the time of-their death they maji conceivably have pro¬ 
duced proteolytic enzymes, which are not destroyed by antiseptics. 
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The work of Spolverini (i) and Snyder may also be consulted. 

Experiments undertaken by me for a report to the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board failed to show any evidence of the presence of proteo¬ 
lytic action in the milk. The milk was coEected by a milking tube, 
and was free from bacteria; 50 c.c. of milk was incubated for 
24-26 hours at 37° C. The protein was subsequently precipitated 
and a portion of the filtrate examined for soluble nitrogen. Controls 
were also used. In no case was any increase of soluble nitrogen 
qbtained as a result of the incubation. 

In Human Milk .—The same remarks as to the presence of 
bacteria in the milk of cows are applicable here. The earlier 
observers, Spolverini (i, 2) (1902), Moro (3) (1902), Friedjung and 
Hecht (1903), stated that proteolytic activities were to be found in 
human milk. The milk, however, does not appear to have been free 
from bacteria. 

Zaitschek was unable to detect any proteolytic activity in hiunan 
milk, as was also Austin, who worked upon the milk of twenty-one 
women in different states of health. Austin obtained no hydrolysis 
of protein even after fourteen to sixteen days, and he concludes— 
(i) that there is no evidence of auto-digestion of human milk, at least 
under the conditions appertaining to such digestion in organ tissues, 
and (2) that the digestive disturbances of infants fed upon human 
milk can have no relation to such an enzyme, as the milk of both 
healthy and sick women was examined. 

Muller and Jochmann investigated the presence of proteol5rtic 
activity in colostrum expressed from the breast both before and after 
the birth of the child. They used a nutrient medium, consisting of 
blood, serum, and bouillon, in Petri dishes, the evidence of proteol5d:ic 
activity being shown by any impainnent of surface. These authors 
found that theie was constant evidence of proteol3d;ic activity in 
the fluid expressed in the last two months of pregnancy and in the 
early days after birth, but that this subsequently fell very rapidly, 
being small after the first few days and generally absent by the 
eleventh aay. They believe that this action is due to the colostrum 
corpuscles. In view of the probability that some of the colostrum 
corpuscles are leucocytes, there is no difficulty in supposing that this 
ferment is present in colostrum, since leucocytes are knowij^to show 
proteolytic activity. 

Grimmer (1) investigated the presence of proteolytic ferments 
in the resting and active gland of a number of animals. He found 
that some degree of auto-digestion does take place in the tissue. 
He does not suggest the possibility of this action being bacterial 
in nature, and believes that it is present in the cells of the gland. 
The action was at all times too weak to have any effect upon foreign 
proteins, and was less nfWked in the resting gland than in the 
active gland. He also showed the presence of an-ereptase whi(^ 
was capable of spEtting polypeptides, witlji tyTosin'*as one «f the 
products. • 
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The general evidence as to the presence of proteolytic enzymes 
in human or cows' milk tends to show that such enzymes are not 
present, except possibly in colostrum. The only reliable work is 
evidently that where the milk has been collected initially free from 
bacteria, in view of the presence of bacteria in the fluid examined. 

A few authors believe that, apart from enzymes acting upon 
protein substances in milk, there is another enzyme acting on 
polypeptides. But here again, the milk used for the purpose of 
experiment was not initially sterile, but was treated with anti¬ 
septics. 

Wohlgemuth and Strich found evidence of the hydrolysis 
of glycyl-tryptophane when this substance was added to both 
human and cows’ milk, as also did Warfield for human milk. 

Grimmer (5) thinks it possible that this ferment may occur only 
in the active gland, and that some degree of activity in the splitting 
of polypeptides, which was obtained by him in the resting gland, 
may be due to an additional proteolytic action, since the break¬ 
down products obtained were different. The value of such a 
ferment, if it exists at all, is probably negligible, especially in 
view of the absence of proteolytic ferments in the milk itself. 

Lipolytic Ferments. On the Presence of Lipase in Cows’ Milk .— 
Spolverini, (i, 2) Luzzati and Biolchini (1902), also Marfan and 
Gillet (1902), found that cows’ milk was capable of splitting 
monobutyrin into butyric acid and glycerine. The action Marfan 
and Gillet found to be specific for this substance ; oil was not acted 
upon at all, nor other compounds of butyrin. 

Moro (3) (1902) found that cows’milk had the power of splitting 
olive oil. The method used by him is not, however, sufficiently 
accurate to be convincing, the presence of fatty acid being tested 
for by the formation of an emulsion when alkali was added. 

Leperre (1904) was unable to trace any decrease in fat-content 
even after several weeks, the other constituents of the milk being, 
however, altered in quantity. 

A. J. J. Vandevelde (2) (1907) determined the acidity of the milk 
as a test for the formation of fatty acids. The milk was treated 
with the acetone-iodoform mixture used by him, and after in¬ 
cubation was distilled. No change in the acidity of the distillate 
could be detected even after several weeks. 

On the Presence of Lipase in Human Spolverini, Luzzati, 

and Biolchini, also Marfan and Gillet, all found monobutyrinase 
in human milk. 

Friedjun^and Hecht (1903) also found the same, but did not 
investigate the presence of an autolytic lipase. 

Hippius (1905),‘Using Mankowsky’s reagent for the detection 
of the presence of fatty acids, beUeved tsfet human milk was capable 
qf splitting olive oil. This reaction was destroyed by heating 
to 64° C. * * •. 

Da-vidsohn (i) found that the siirface fension was reduced in 
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human milk on standing, the reduction bein| more marked when the 
milk was put to stand in the cold. He attributes, this phenomenon 
to the action of a lipase, and confirmed his results by using the 
stalagmometric method, which depends upon the number of drops 
falling per minute. Davidsohn points out that this phenomenon 
fits well with Ellenbeck’s remarks upon the development of a 
stable haemolysin in human milk when tliis milk is allowed to stand 
in the cold. Neuberg and Reichert had previously shown that 
haemolysins and immune sera had lipolytic activities. It 
&ems, therefore, that there is a connection between the lipase 
and an apparent haemolytic activity of milk. The presence of 
lipase in blood and in serum has been shown by Rona and 
Michaelis, and has been further investigated by Bauer, and also 
by Davidsohn (2). 

Samelsohn found a strong lipolytic activity in the blood of 
infants of from two months to two years of age. The ferment 
was capable of splitting tributyrin. Less activity was shown 
by the blood of two atrophic children than by that of healthy 
children. It may probably be regarded as established that the 
ferment in blood and that in the milk are identical, although the 
amount present in the milk is very much less than that in the blood. 
The ferment probably reaches the milk by filtration. 

On the Presence of Lactase and Glycolytic Ferments in Milk.— 
Spolverini (1902) found evidence of glycolysis present in all 
the milks examined by him; Zaitschek, however (1904), found 
no change in reducing power on incubation, except in the case of 
bacterial contamination, and he hence considered that Spolve- 
rini’s_ results must have been due to this cause. 

Stocklasa (1904) prep;ired a ferment solution from milk by 
means of; Icoholic precipitation, which he considered had lactose¬ 
splitting power. The milk used was not initially sterile, but 
was preserved by means of antiseptics; 50 c.c. of a 40 per cent, 
solution of lactose was used for each experiment, and the amount 
of lactosi lost varied from •32-’68 gramme. The experiments 
were carried out over from three to five days, at 37° C. 

A. J. J. Vandevelde (3) (1908) believed that he had evidence of 
the presence in milk of a glycolytic ferment. The milk jras not 
initially sterile, but was disinfected by means of iodoform and 
acetone. The amount of lactose present was estimated both by 
the polarimeter and by Fehling’s method. There was no increase 
in reducing power, so that the lactose was not split into dextrose 
and galactose. The fluids used were found to be bacterial-free 
as a result of the addition of the disinfecting agent. Vandevelde 
carried his experiments over prolonged periods, and the amount 
of sugar lost, even after ^nany months, was inconsiderable, and 
only occurred in the acetone-iodoform samj^les.* The samples 
preserved with formol showed no change.^orSo little as t@ be 
neghgible. Thus— 
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/ 

1 Afta if days. 

; After lys days. 

/ Afta 419 days j 

Milk sterilised by heat . 
Milk and formol . 

Milk and acet.-iod. 

1 Lactose per cent. 

I 4-63 

4-63 

4-06 

' Lactose per cent. 

4-76 

4-63 

2*22 

’ Lactose per oeat. 

4-50 

4-31 

1-86 


In another case, after treatment with antiseptics, there was a 
decrease of 0-362 per cent, of lactose in three years and five months. 

This work of Stocklasa’s and Vandevelde’s is open to the 
objection that the milk was not obtained free from bacterial con¬ 
tamination, but was only rendered sterile afterwards. The varieties 
of bacteria which will ferment lactose are very numerous, and 
it is, therefore, not unlikely that traces of ferment action might 
occur in the solution in presence of the bacteria killed by means 
of the antiseptics. 

The only value that lactase in milk could have for the infant, 
must consist in the ferment acting with some rapidity upon the 
lactose within the first few hours. For this purpose the twenty- 
seven days of Vandevelde’s experiment have no significance, espe¬ 
cially in view of the very small amount of sugar decomposed. 

It was shown by Aders Plimmer (IQ06) that lactase is present 
in the alimentary canal at birth, and in some animals just before 
birth, in considerable amount, compared with which the strength 
of ferment obtained in milk by Stocklasa and Vandevclde fades 
into complete insignificance. Various authors have also detected 
lactase in the alimentary canal of new-born infants.' Even if a 
ferment of the strength found by these observers is present in 
milk collected free from bacterial contamination, it is difificult 
to believe that it could have any biological value whatever. For 
this reason it will not be considered any further. 

The Second Group of ferments will now be considered. 

On the Presence of Oxidising Ferments in Milk.—The presence 
of an oxidising body in cows’ milk was first mentioned by Klebs 
(1868). In the work by subsequent observers the action now 
known to be due to the ferment catalase appears to have been 
confused with that of the ferment now known as peroxidase. 
Babcock and Russell (i, 2) demonstrated the presence of the two 
reactions, but believed that they were both manifestations of pro- 
teol5dic activity. These authors worked with a ferment solution 
prepared by them from milk. The failure to differentiate between 
these two reactions led to considerable confusion in the work of the 
earlier observers. Raudnitz (i) in 1898 stated his belief that the 
two reactions were* due to separate ^dies, and this was further 
conclusively shown by Loew (i) (1901) andNeumann-Wender (i) in 

f903j 

• Cp. Ibrahjpi. 
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After it had been shown that catakse and peroxidase were 
separate fennents, further difficulties arose becauM the reaction 
with guaiacum tincture was found to show two Afferent phases. 
Some gave the reaction at once on the addition of guaiacum 
tincture, while in other cases it was necessary to add h37drogen 
peroxide, and for some time it was considered that these different 
^ases were due to two different enzymes, one of which reacted directly 
with guaiacum tincture and the other did not. Numerous authors 
have investigated this question from varying standpoints, and 
• there seems no doubt, at the present time, that the reactions are 
due to the same body. Where the reaction is given directly 
with milk and guaiacum tincture it is due to the formation of a 
peroxide or some similar substance in the guaiacum solution, so 
that the reaction occurs without the addition of the hydrogen 
peroxide. It has been found that this Substance is present in 
guaiacum tincture which has been allowed to stand for a prolonged 
period, or has been exposed to the action of certain chemical sub¬ 
stances. Thus Kowalewsky showed that the reaction occurred 
without addition of H, 0 „ when old guaiac tincture, which had 
stood in the hght, was used. Bourquelot showed that the addition 
of hydrogen peroxide to the tincture produced the same result. 
Further confirmatory work has been carried out by Neumann- 
Wender (i, 2), Arnost, Waentig (i), and Siegfeld (i). Bach and 
Chodat have also reached the same conclusion, although using some¬ 
what different terminology, and Moore and Whitley, working with 
vegetable extracts and also with milk, have shown the same. It 
seems, therefore, evident that only one ferment is concerned in the 
reaction with guaiacum tincture. 

'The work of Storch has already been referred to fully in the 
summary of this chapter, and in practical work Storch’s method of 
using para-phenylcne-diamine is more generally used than that with 
guaiacum tincture. The latter, in relation to milk, is now chiefly 
of historical interest. 

In a Idition to Storch’s method, a large number of other sub¬ 
stances have been used by different authors to demonstrate the 
presence of this ferment. One of the better-known solutions is 
that prepared by Rothenfusser, who used the hydrochloride of 
para-phenyl( ne-diamine and also a mixture of guaiacoUand para- 
phenylene-diamine. For further reference to the reagents emplwed, 
see Arnold and Menzel, Glage, v. Itallie, Weber, Wirthle, ank, 
Chlopin, Utz (2, 3, /(), Siegfeld (i), Kastle and Porch. 

On the Presence of Peroxidase in Milk. Coins' Milk .—No observer 
has failed to detect the presence of peroxidase in dbws’ milk, even 
when the milk is collected with such care that it is sterile. Cp. 
RuUmann (4), and Harden and Lane-Claypori. 

Human Milk .—Raudnitz (i) (1898) failed to obtain the per¬ 
oxidase reaction with human milk using guaiacmp and hydrogen 
peroxide; and he showed that this was not due to any inmbitory 
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body, since when human milk was added to cows’ milk the 
reaction with the cows’ milk took place just as easily. He found, 
however, that human colostrum was active, and that the active 
substance was precipitated with the globulin fraction. It may 
be mentioned that in respect of this last point, Raudnitz found 
the same for cows’ milk. 

More (3) (1902), using the oxidation of salicylic aldehyde as a 
measure of the oxidising power, obtained negative results with 
human milk. 

Spolverini (2, 3) (1902 and 1904) found a weak reaction with' 
human milk, and showed that it became stronger if the milk assumed 
the character of colostrum. He believed that the ferment was 
attached to the leucocytes. • 

Nordmann (1902) published a case of a child who was fed upon 
the breast of a mother who was suffering from mastitis. The 
infant did not thrive, and on testing the milk it was found to be 
negative to Storch’s reagent. Three samples of milk taken from 
other women gave a positive reaction, and Nordmann apparently 
attributed the infant’s lack of progress to the absence of peroxidase. 
This paper produced a reply from Thiemich (1903), who showed 
that the presence of peroxidase is altogether uncertain. He 
examined the milk of a large number of women attending the 
Breslauer Klinik, and found that whilst it was usually present it 
was very inconstant. 

Marfan and Gillet (1902) found that the reaction is present 
in colostrum, but disappears as the gland gets into full work; if, 
however, the gland is allowed to become less active, then the 
peroxidase again appears, and with it the leucocytes; the peroxi¬ 
dase reaction may, however, appear rather earlier than the leuco¬ 
cytes. They found further that if milk giving the peroxidase 
reaction be examined under the microscope, on the addition of 
guaiacum and hydrogen peroxide, the area around the nucleus 
of the pol3imorpho-nuclear leucocytes became blue. The fluid 
around also showed a faint bluish tinge, so that, apparently, the 
substance can pass out. 

Gillet, carrying this work further, showed that the presence of 
peroxidase is due to leucocytes, and that it is found both in the 
fluid and' in the sediment of centrifuged milk. 

He also examined the milk from a large number of women, 
and found, as Thiemich did, that the reaction was extremely 
uncertain ; it varied even in the milk from the two breasts. 

Friedjung and Hecht (1903). working on the milk from a large 
number of wefinen, found that the reaction was negative in 114 
out of 174 samples of milk examined, and varied greatly in intensity 
when present. As a whole the reaction Wji' more marked in colostral 
milk, but it was often absent even there. 

« Jolles (1904)' w^s* so entirely unable to detect the presence 
of per&xidase in human'tnilk that he sijggested that the test should 
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be used as a means of distinguishing cows’ milk from human 
milk. 

Kastle and Porch (1908) found the results of the peroxidase 
reaction very uncertain with human milk, even with the addition 
of their sensitiser trikresol; the colostral stage appeared to have, 
as a whole, greater activity than the later milk. 

Mechanism of the Peroxidase Reaction.—Much work has been 
done upon the mechanism of the peroxidase reaction. Peroxi¬ 
dase is present throughout the animal and vegetable kingdom, 
l)ut has not been found as a result of bacterial action.* The 
mechanism of this action has aroused the attention npt only of 
dairy chemists but also of botanists and biological chemists. 
Solutions have been prepared by several investigators from plants 
and from milk, and there is strong evidence that all these solutions 
contain small quantities of iron and possibly also traces of 
manganese. The iron is said to be present in colloidal form, and 
Sarthou (i, 3) showed that the reaction can be brought about when 
the solution f'ontains as small an amount as -0002 per cent, of iron.* 
Other investigators, who have incidentally confirmed the results 
obtained by the above authors, have shown that the reaction was 
of the same nature as that of a metallic sol and that, although 
the solution was inactivated by boiling, it could be reactivated 
by appropriate methods, such as the addition of platinsol, or by 
projecting milk in a fine jet at a high pressure on to an agate plate, 
or by the addition of pumice.* Rohman and Shmamine believe 
that iron and other salts, as also certain organic bodies, have an 
affinity for hydrogen peroxide, to which they become attached. 
They believe that this probably occurs also with organic peroxides, 
and that this method of action may account for the action of the 
iron in the peroxidase reaction. 

Some discussion has occurred between Grimmer (2, 3, 4, 6) and 
Kooper (i, 2, 3, 4) and Hesse and Kooper (i, 2, 3) in regard to the 
method of action of the peroxidase in milk. Kooper and Hesse 
worked w.th Rothenfusser’s reagent, and believed that the reaction 
was dependent upon the alkalinity of the milk. Grimmer did not 
agree with this suggestion, and believed that the reaction was 
produced by a ferment, and that this ferment was connected with 
the albuniin fraction of the protein in milk. The discussion has 
been continued for a considerable period, and neither of the authors 
appears to be convinced by the arguments of the other. Grimmer 
agrees that the reaction is affected by the alkalinity or acidity of 
the milk before boiling, but that it depends in reality upon the 
denaturalisation of the albumin. 

Several observers have investigated the possibility of this 
reaction being due tp ba'fieria present in the milk^ but all have 

* Cp, Fred and others. 

* also Bertrand (t, 2), Van det Haar, Aloore and Whitley.* 

£llffler and "RnrHaQ and TAiiTitain and 
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failed to obtain the reaction in bacterial cultures so far investigated, 
although it was shown by Jensen to be present inside the cells of 
Oidium Lactis and Penicillium Glaucum.* 

A good deal of work has been done in order to ascertain which 
of the constituents of the milk was primarily concerned with the 
reaction. Observers are to some extent divided in their opinion as 
to whether the caseinogen or the albumin is primarily concerned, but 
it would appear that the latter is the one most probably connected 
with the production of this effect. Thus Klebs, Raudnitz {2, 3, 
Barthel (i), Bordasand Touplain fi, 2) believed that caseinogen was 
concerned, in the peroxidase reaction, while Kowalewsky believed 
that it was connected with lactalbumin. Monvoisin found the 
reaction positive in the filtrate obtained after saturation with 
magnesium sulphate. Meyer showed that the reaction was not 
given by caseinogen alone, but that a positive reaction was obtained 
with cream from centrifuged milk as well as with the milk remaining 
behind, and also slightly with the sediment. Kooper (i) did not 
obtain the peroxidase reaction with cream, and Sames showed that 
the reaction was strongest in the first milk (that poorest in cream) and 
was often absent in the strippings (that richest in cream.) Sames * 
also showed that the reaction was probably connected with the 
albumin fraction. Grimmer (i) showed that a solution prepared 
by saturating whey with ammonium sulphate, and subsequently 
dissolving the precipitate thus obtained, gave a strong peroxidase 
reaction. 

The Effect of Heat upon the Peroxidase Reaction. ~ In using 
this reaction for the purpose of detecting the previous heating of 
milk, it is necessary to know at what temperature this reaction ceases 
to be given. The numerous observations upon this point are by 
no means concordant. It is not possible to deal in detail with the 
various results obtained, but the accompanying table, compiled in 
great measure from the tables given by Waentig (2) (1907) and van 
Eck (1911), will show the most essential points. It illustrates the 
great difficulty of deciding upon the precise temperature at which the 
reaction ceases to be given, and therefore the exact temperature 
to which the milk may be considered to have been heated. 

Vai^Eck (1911) arranged a series of test-tubes containing varying 
amounts of raw and sterihsed milk. (The sterilised milk was heated 
to 100° C. for half an hour.) The series ranged from 9 9 c.c. sterilised 
milk and ’i c.c. raw, to 8 c.c, raw and 2 c.c. sterihsed. After adding 
equal amounts of the reagent (Storch’s test was used), these tubes 
foqjied a scale of colour which was used for each experiment as a 
standard colour scale, the colour depending upon the amount of 
fresh milk—that is, upon the amount of ferment present in each tube. 

He then took some of the same mCk and heated it gradually 
«n a water-ba,tti fitted with a stirrer, and, taking samples at different 


Cp. itlsu 
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temperatures and intervals, he compared them with the standard 
colour scale for that experiment. 

Using the values thus obtained, he found that the reaction 
followed the law for monomolecular reactions, and that the equation 

K = i log«-^—(where K == a constant, and a »= concentration 

at time 0 , x — concentration at time T), was true, and that hence 
the reaction was monomolecular in type. The effect evidently 
depends upon the length of time over which the heat is m^aintained. 


Tabu showing the Inactivation-point for Peroxidase, after 
different A uthors. 


Reactiou persists at 


I Dupouy . 

I Storch 
Leffmann . 

; Tjaden, Koske. Haitel 

I RuUmann (i, a) 

j Schweitzer 
' UtZ (2. 3) 

; Neumann-Wendcr 


Seligmann (3) 


Buttvberg 
' Honing 

i 

i Kastel and Porch 

I Gifihorn . 

I Van Eck . 


75* C. for 2 minutes 
, 76-5® C. (still active) 
1 Below 80® C. 


after 5 minutes). 
About 1 hour at 65® C. 
71® C. for li hours,- 


86* C. if heated quickly! 


: Depends upon time of 
; heating 


j Is destroyed by temperature of 

1 

1 

80° 

c. 


79-80* 

c. 

82° 

c. 


1 Over 90° C. Depends 

j upon time. 

! 75 ° 

c. 

for 10 minutes or 1 

69-70° C. for I hour. 


c. 



c. 

for ij minutes. 

1 75° 

c. 

for 5 minutes. 

i 

c. 

for I minute. 

70° 

c. 

for 30 minutes. 

73 - 

74 ° 

C. if heated 

[ slowly. 

70° 

c. 

for I hour. 

75° 

c. 

for 20 minutes. 

72" 

c. 

for 30 minutes. 


and van Eck points out that it is impossible with any one*test to 
discover both the temperature and the length of time of heating. 

there is no means of testing the amount of peroxidase present 
in milk; van Ecks work deals with the disappearance of such 
amounts of peroxidase as are present in the particular sample of 
milk considered, and not with absolute quantities, further, the 
can readily be restored to heated milk by the 
is requ^e'd ^ ^ raw milk, if the presence of the reaction 

are°hoit®c ?• Ferments in MiHu-fhe reduct»ses* 

reduct^f *‘<=tion^,consiits in bringing^about the chemical 
reduction of a'given substance. 
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Their action is most easily detected if the substance use.l changes 
colour as a result of the reduction. For this reason methylene 
blue has been found satisfactory, and has been largely, although 
not exclusively, used in the investigation of the presence of these 
ferments in milk. Methylene blue has been used alone—^in which 
case, if it is reduced, the ferment or body causing such reduction 
is known as a ‘ direct reductase.’ It has also been used with formalin, 
and the resulting reduction is said to be brought about by an 
‘indirect reductase.' This last body has also been called ‘ aldehydfc- 
catalase,’.'aldehyde-reductase,’ 'formaldehydase,' and it has also 
been suggested by Bach (i, 2) that, following the general type of 
nomenclature, ‘ redukase ’ would be more appropriate. Further, in¬ 
asmuch as the reaction was first discovered by Schaidinger (i), it is 
often known as ‘Schardinger’s reaction,'and on the a.ssumption that 
the body is a ferment it is known as ' Schardinger's ferment.' 
These two reactions are most frequently denoted by the letters 
M.B. (methylene blue) and F.M.B. (formalin-methylene-blue) 
respectively. 

In addition to these two substances some authors have dealt' 
with a third reducing agent, hydrogenasr, which converts sulphur 
into sulphuretted hydrogen. This action will be considered after 
the direct and indirect reductases. 


The reducing power of milk was shown in 1897 by Vaudin using 
indigo, and also by Ncisser and Weehsberg (1900) for methylene 
blue, and by Wynter Blyth (1901) using litmus. 

The literature dealing with the reducing ferments began on a 
considerable scale about 1902, and since this date a vast number 
of papers have been publi.shed dealing with various aspects of the 
reducing power of milk. The question has been further complicated 
by a considerable amount of controversy, which cannot be said to 
be altogether closed at the present time. It wiU probably simplify 
the consideration of the various issues which have been studied 
in connection with this class of bodies in milk, if a short history of 
the literature be given first. ^ 

Schardinger (i) in 1902 published his first paper on the reducing 
properties of milk. He showed that when milk was quite fresh it 
did not reduce methylene blue unless formalin was added to the 
solution. The solution used by him for this test was made up of : 


5 c.c. saturated solution of methylene blue, 
•5 c.c. formalin, 

190 c.c. water. 


and is known generally as Schardiif^er’j reagent or solution 
Schardinger ,c»nclu^ed that (i) either an aldehyde substance was 
neefesary for thd reduction of the methylene blue, which was 
ordmanly formed gradually in the fiiilk b^ the actipn of bacteria 
being replaceable in\he early stages by formaldehyde OKome other 

* C 
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similar substance, or (2) that the reaction was due to the' living 
protoplasm ’ of the bacteria. He believed the latter to be a more 
likely explanation. 

This latter view was also that of Cathcart and Hahn, who in 
the same year had demonstrated the power of many bacteria to 
reduce methylene blue, and who believed that the property was 
probably attached to the protoplasm of the cell. 

Schardinger’s reaction was most marked at a temperature of 
«}5°-50° C., the colour usually disappearing within thirty minutes 
after incubabon. 

Schardinger’s work showed that it was likely there were two 
separate actions in milk connected with the reduction of methylene 
blue. Schardinger himself believed that this reduction could be 
used as a means for detecting the difference between raw and 
boiled milk. For a time, work upon the reduction of methylene 
blue was concentrated upon this latter point, but no decisive result 
was obtained Gradually the work turned more particularly upon 
the cause of the two reactions of methylene blue, and it was shown 
by numerous observers that Schardinger’s reaction was probably 
due to a ferment, the reduction of methylene blue alone being due 
to bacteria. 

Another series of observations was concerned with endeavouring 
to utilise the reduction of methylene blue alone, as a method of 
estimating the number of bacteria present. The efforts, however, 
resulted in failure. 

On the Differentiation between Direct and Indirect Reductase.— 
—A number of investigators have followed up Schardinger's 
original paper in regard to the differentiation between the reaction 
with F.M.n. in fresh milk and the reaction with M.B. alone, in milk 
which has been kept for some hours. 

Smidt (i) showed that there were three factors in milk 
which could bring about the reduction of methylene blue (he 
appears 0 have regarded this action as a catalytic one). 

These three factors were :— 


1. Lactose, or other substances which became alkaline on 

boiling, • 

2. Ferments, and 

3. Bacteria. 


.Smidt showed that fresh milk a few hours after milking 
reaction with Schardinger’s reagent but not'with 
methylene hue alone. The reaction with formalin-methylene 
blue was weakened b^ heating to 70° C. and destroyed by heating 
0’/°^ twenty minutes. He considered this'reaction to be 
“ ferment which he called aldehyde^! ifttlase.* » ^ 

the niimbp^°f ofrfnethylene blue alone, depended upon 

the nmnberof bactena present and was in direct relation to it 
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He also showed that lactose in alkaline solution at 45*-5o‘’ C. 
gives decolorisation in a few minutes, and methylene blue is reduced 
when milk is boiled for about fifteen minutes, provided the dye is 
added at boiling temperature or before boiling. 

He therefore considered that the reaction with formalin-methy- 
lene-blue was different in origin from that with methylene blue 
alone. 

In effect Smidt’s views have been almost universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be correct, although a vast amount of labour has been ‘ 
bestowed upon the subject since his paper appeared. 

Following Smidt's work, Seligmann (2, 4) endeavoured to show 
that both reactions were due to bacteria, but his results as regards 
the F.M.B. reaction have not been confirmed by subsequent workers. 

Jensen showed that numerous organisms commonly present in 
milk can produce a direct reductase. He found that really pure 
milk did not reduce M.B., but only F.M.B. Koning’s investiga¬ 
tions also showed the same, as did those of Butterberg and 
Brand. Similar results were also obtained by Oppenheimer and 
Sommerfeld. The observations of Oppenheimer showed that when . 
milk is fresh and has been carefully collected so as to be free 
from bacterial contamination, F.M.B. is reduced within fifteen 
minutes at 50° C. and within seven and a quarter minutes at 70° C. 
The rate of reduction was found to have no connection with the 
bacterial content. 

Sommerfeld, Barthel (3, 4, 5) and Schroeter endeavoured to obtain 
a relationship between the rate of reduction of methylene blue alone 
and the number of bacteria present. The matter was also dealt 
with by Jensen, and results have been tabulated by Barthel (5) 4 nd 
are given below. No relationship is shown between the reduction 
time and the bacteria present. 


Acidity 

Decoloruation Time 

Bacttf ia per c.e. 

Barthei 


Jensen 

V 5 

9 hours 

1 hour 

7,300,000 

15 


t 


9,215,000 

I? 

7 .. 

I 


5,760,000 

13 

6 „ 

1 


3,840,000 

15 

6 „ 

I 

„ 10 min. 

10,680,000 

16 

Approx 7 ,, 

I 

10 .. 

4,450.000 

I 6 , 

„ 6 „ 

1 

20 

2,590.000 

15 

.. 

1 

• > 45 '» 

1.860,000 

17 

9 

a 

.. 30 ., 

3,710,000 

15 

.» 7 

a 

.,,30 

7,190,000 


Fred investigated ftie reducing ppwer cf twenty-two strains 
of bacteria found in piilk. Of the twenty-two used,‘ i>^nty-one 
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showed reducing power for methylene blue. He considers that 
if reduction occurs in 


Less than 3 hours the milk is of poor quality. 
In 3-7 hours the milk is of fair quality. 

In over 7 hours the milk is of good quality. 


Reduction in less than one hour, i.e. a quarter or half an hour, 
denotes a bacterial content of fifteen to twenty millions; if the period 
is over seven hours the content will be less than one million per c.c. 

Bertin-Sans and Ganjoux (2) were unable to establish any relation¬ 
ship between the reduction time and the bacterial content. Their 
results, however, agree generally with those of Fred, as they consider 
that milk which reduces M.B. in a quarter of an hour must be 
regarded as bad, and pasteurised milk should not effect reduction in 
less than seven hours. 

Schardinger’s Reaction.—The importance of a reliable test 
for boiled n.'.lk in contradistinction to raw milk has already been 
pointed out, and it has been shown that the peroxidase reaction 
has been largely used for this purpose. Evidently, when the 
boiled milk can have the property upon which the test rests restored 
by some artificial means after it has been boiled, the value of the 
test is almost at once negatived. 

Utz pointed out that the results obtained with Schardinger's 
reagent depended upon the alkalinity of the milk. Milk, when 
fresh, has an alkaline reaction, but stale milk having an acid re¬ 
action did not give the F.M.B. test. Utz (2, 3), however, showed 
thabthe reduction could be restored even in sour milk by the addition 
of an alkali. If this is the case, evidently Schardinger’s test 
cannot be regarded as a reliable one for the previous boiling of 
milk. ^ 


The matter was further considered by Siegfeld (2), who believed 
It to be mrelidble, and by Rullmann (2, 5), who believed that the 
reaction was positive even after the milk had been heated to 68° C.‘ 
Several later observers have dealt with the restoration of the 
Schardinger reaction by the addition of alkali and also by the 
addition of an iron solution to milk which has been boiled. Brand 
^wed that the addition of alkah, even to raw milk, aids the 
b.M.ti. reaction, which cannot be reproduced in boiled milk by 
Jr*®.Koning confirmed these results, but showed further 

nf L+ sterilised or boiled milk is capable 

of restoring the F.M.B. reaction. . 

m. Sanies showed that even when milk has ceas'ed-to 

give bchardinger s re^tion it will at once do so if a small amount 
ferrous sulphate be added. The reaction, 

. IS negative if the ferrous sulphate.has bpen previously 
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boiled. The solution alone does not reduce F.M.B. in water 
solution. 

Wedemann showed that the milk of goats (which has been 
found by numerous observers to contain no ferment capable of 
reducing the F.M.B. solution) will give reduction on the addition 
of alkali in sufficient quantities to be alkaline to lackmus or on 
the addition of ferrous sulphate. He confirmed the presence of 
this ferment in cows’ milk. 

Rullraann (3, 4) showed that formic acid could replace formalde^ 
hyde in the reduction of the F.M.B. reaction. He first showed that 
the addition of lactose to soda had an appreciable effect in reducing 
the time required for reduction both of M.B. and of F.M.B. in 
boiled or sterilised milk. He also showed that lactose alone does 
not produce this effect. 

Rullmann also carried out a number of investigations relating 
to the restoration of the reaction in boiled milk or sterilised milk. 
He concludes that there is a substance present in milk which is 
capable of bringing about the reduction of Schardinger’s reagent 
at 45‘’-5o° C. apart from bacteria, and that this substance is 
probably a ferment; that reduction of the same reagent can also 
be brought about at higher temperatures by substances present 
in milk, i.e. lactose and salts, which probably assist in the reduc¬ 
tion of the reagent at the lower temperature. The presence of a 
ferment which reduces Schardinger’s reagent, in milk obtained free 
from bacteria, first shown by Rullmann, was confirmed by Harden 
and Lane-Claypon. 

Burri and Kursteiner carried out prolonged observations upon 
the Schardinger reaction, and they confirmed the belief of previous 
authors that the reaction is due to the presence of a ferment whose 
action can be simulated by the addition of alkali or ferrous 
sulphate. They suggest the name ' formaldehydase ’ for the 
ferment concerned. They believe that the length of time required 
for reduction depends upon the presence or absence of oxygen, 
being prolonged when oxygen is present and curtailed when oxygen 
is removed. Burri and Schmid had also shown in iqii that 
milk of a lower bacterial content, 10,000 to 30,000 per c.c., shows 
a reduction in the time required for the Schardinger reaction if 
it is cooled to 12° C. or boiled before testing. The authors 
connected this alteration in reduction time with changes occur¬ 
ring in the fat globules on cooling, described by Burri and 
Nussbaumer. 

Lagane (i)* found this ferment present in cows’ milk unless the 
cow is in poor health or unless she had not been milked recently. 
The blue colour reappeared after reducjjon in from two to four 
hours, being more rapid when there is a grdhter exposure of the 
su#face to the,'hir.^ .This seems to harmonise with the findings 
of Burri and Kurstefher. Lagane |howe^ that the sediment 
gave no reduction, the reaction depending upon thb' ^t. The 
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phenomenon disappears with boiling and is reduced in power by 
heating for fifteen minutes at 80° C. 

If the milk is allowed to stand after the colour has return^, 
this will again disappear owing to the development of bacterial 
activity. 

On the Constituents ol the Milk which are concerned in the 
F.M.B. Reaction.—Various investigations have been made con¬ 
cerning the relation of indirect reductase to fat or to leucocytes. 
Generally, there appears to be agreement in regard to the relation 
between the ferment and fat globules. Seligmann (2, 4) showed 
this in 1905-6, and was confirmed by Jensen, who" gives results 
shown in the following table : 


Milk 

Bacteria per c.c. 

Fat Content 
per cent. 

Reduction Time 
of F.M.B. 

ist Expen aent: 

First milk 

16,000 

■55 

Not in three 

Middle milk 

480 

270 

hours. 

120 min. 

Strippings 

360 

830 

15 .. 

2nd Expenment. 




Fir.st milk 

3,200 

t-s 

90 

Middle milk 

2.800 

S-to 

75 .. 

Strippings 

3bo 

7-80 

14 .. 

3rd Experiment: 




First milk 

_ 

170 

105 .. 

Middle milk 

— 

3-35 

80 „ 

. Strippings 


6-40 

16 „ 


Brand believed that the ferment was only in part attached 
to the cream, since some action was obtained in the milk after 
the cr am liad been removed. Monvoisin, on different grounds, 
did not believe that it was attached exclusively to the fat globules. 
Koning stated that colostrum reduced F.M.B. more slowly than 
ordinary milk, while Smidt (2) agreed with the previous observers 
who had shown that the reductase for F.M.B. goes up ii^the cream 
on centrifuging, and cannot be washed away from it. 

Sassenhagen finds that the F.M.B. reaction is not given by 
colostrum, but may be obtained in the later colostral period with 
centrifuged cream. 

Mechanism ot the Indirect Reductase Reaction.-«The considera¬ 
tion of the mechanism of this reaction falls outside the -seope 
of the present work. Investigations by Bredig and Sommer, 
Bach (i, 2), Paal^i^ Tlerum suggest that the action of this fer¬ 
ment in milk is probably identical with that of*the metallic sols. 
Further details are igiven in my report t« the Local Gov&iment 
Board. Hew Serips * 
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On the Frannoe of Bednotases in Homan Milk.—The amount 
of work which has been done upon the reducing substances in 
human milk is small, but enough has been done to obtain reliable 
information in this direction. It is much easier to obtain human 
milk free from any great degree of bacterial contamination than 
cows' milk, although the amount obtained is small. 

GiUet (X902), using Abelous and Girard’s method of testing 
for reduction by the conversion of nitrates to nitrites, obtained 
negative results. c 

Hecbt (1904), who worked exclusively with human milk, obtained 
reduction of methylene blue alone, in from one to two days, but he 
was not sure that his samples were sterile, and docs not appear 
to have controlled them by plating out. The time of reduction 
is entirely in accord with the reduction by bacteria, and by no 
other agency. In one case where special precautions w’ere taken 
to ensure sterility no reduction was obtained. Reduction was 
stopped by a temperature of from 6o°-8o° C. Above this temperature 
reducing powers again appeared on prolonged heating, presumably 
due to the lactose. 

Hecht does not appear to have used Schardinger’s reagent, 
and his results were most probably due to bacterial growth. 

RuUmann (2), Smidt (i), Koning and Sassenhagen, using Schar¬ 
dinger’s reagent, obtained negative results with human milk. 

Hydrogenase in Cows’ Milk.—There remains one more substance 
to consider under the heading of reducing bodies, namely hydro¬ 
genase, or that ferment which has the property of forming 
sulphuretted hydrogen from sulphur. 

The literature is not inconsiderable, and the results are quite 
conclusive. In 1891 Rosing, in the course of his researches into 
the production of H,S from egg-white, found that if .sulphur was 
added to milk it was sometimes possible to obtain the reaction 
for sulphuretted hydrogen; the result was, however, sometimes 
negative. 

Raudnitz (3) (1902) in his excellent r&um6 of the literature deals 
briefly with the question of hydrogenase, and states that he him¬ 
self had not been able to detect H»S in milk on the addition of 
sulphur; yie same was also stated by Schardinger (1902). 

Utz (i) (1903) obtained H^S from milk on the addition of sulphur 
after prolonged boiling. 

Hoeffter (1904), like Rosing, found that fresh milk sometimes 
gave reduction of sulphur; the negative samples, however, also 
reduced after they had been incubated for one or two days. The 
addition of antiseptics prevented this development, and as a 
result of these and of other experiments, Jjg concludes that the 
development of H,S in milk upon the addition bfSiilphur, is bacterial 
in origin. ,* , 

JenSfen (1906) also*came to the same conclusion. 

Briining (1906) did not detect hydrogenase in freshVqjlk, but 
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he found that if fresh milk was inoculated with ^ale milk H|S 
appeared on the addition of sulphur. He considered that B. coli 
was especially active in the production of H|S from sulphur. 

Rullmann (4), using milk which was obtained sterile by means of 
the milking-tube, was imable to detect hydrogenase in any case. 
He concluded that the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen from 
sulphur was bacterial in origin. 

Catalase.—^The ferment to which this name is given has the 
property of splitting hydrogen peroxide with the evolution of 
molecular oxygen, after the equation 

2 H, 0 , = 2HjO -f 0 ,. 


The early investigators did not differentiate catalase from the 
other ferment-actions noticed by them, but observations of Bach 
and Chodat, confirmed by Neuraann-Wender (i). showed definitely 
that catalytic activity was separate from the other ferment actions. 

The ure of hydrogen peroxide for the preservation of milk 
was suggested by Budd6, and the process so introduced is known 
as buddisation. This process was investigated by Chick, who 
worked upon the presence of catalase in milk in order to test the 
value of hydrogen peroxide as a preservative. Cliick showed 
that milk had the power of splitting hydrogen peroxide, but that 
the addition of fairly large amounts of this reagent removed this 
power. Concurrently with the disappearance of the reaction, 
the milk became sterile owing to the bacteria being destroyed. 
She showed further that when milk, which had been rendered 
approximately sterile by boiling, received the addition of a small 
amount of raw milk, the capacity for splitting hydrogen peroxide 
gradually returned. These facts pointed to the production of 
catalase by bacteria present in the milk, but did not preclude 
the presence of catalase in the milk apart from that produced by 
bacteria. 

Metuod of atimation of Catalase.—The amount of catalase 
present in milk is estimated by ascertaining the amount of hydrogen 
peroxide which is split by the enzyme, as measured by the amount 
of oxygen evolved. It is necessary to shake the apparatus used 
at frequent intervals, or a correct estimation of the oxygen is not 
obtained. Evidently also precautions must be taken to equalise 
the pressure inside and outside the apparatus. 

Various authors have designed different methods for the estima¬ 
tion of catalase. For the most part 10,15, or 20 c.cs of milk have 
been employed, to which 3 or 5 c.c. of a weak solution of hydlnpn 
peroxide have been added. Many observers use a 3 per cent. 

Ti?'' P5r'''ifcle; others have used a weaker solution. 

The apparatus is usually kept in a watei;-bathr«and the Mperi- 
ment does not extei^ over a prolonged period. Descriptions of 
ta* methods used will be round in the naners bv Konine. Burn 
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and Staub, Gerber and Ottiker, Kooper (2, 3 )> Harden and Lane- 
CIa5T>on. 

Kooper showed that the results obtained by the. different 
apparatus were not identical, and he endeavoured to obtain a 
correction factor for the different methods, but without appreciable 
success. 

In dairy produce Lobeck’s apparatus* appears to be the most 
widely used The disadvantage of this apparatus lies in the absence 
of facilities for adequate shaking, which tends to give inaccurate 
results. For ordinary dairy purposes the estimation need only be' 
correct within certain limits, but it is doubtful how far the dairy¬ 
man, in this country at any rate, places any reliance upon the 
estimation of catalase in determining the quality of the milk. 

Sources of the Catalase found in Cows’ Milk.—The estima¬ 
tions of the catalase content of milk showed that the amount of 
catalase increased when the milk was kept. Chick’s work, already 
referred to, had indicated bacteria as a probable source of catalase 
in milk. Several observers have investigated the formation of 
catalase by bacteria, and have shown that a large number of these 
organisms produce this enzyme in the course of their growth. 

Seligmann (i, 2, 4) isolated from milk a strain of cocci which 
produce large quantities of catalase on being cultured. Koning 
showed that bacteria will produce catalase, and found, further, that 
these bacteria would not produce peroxidase, and hence deduced that 
catalase and peroxidase were different enzymes. Jensen found 
that a number of organisms would produce catalase. Sarthou (2), 
Kooper (i, 2), and Faitelowitz all showed that the catalase content 
of milk increases with the age of the milk, and they believed that 
this was due to the formation of catalase by bacteria. 

Sarthou showed that catalase was formed if, after heating, 
the milk was inoculated with a lactic-acid-fomiing organism, and 
Kooper found that milk collected initially with full precautions 
against bacterial contamination had a lower content of catalase. 
If, however, such carefully collected milk was contaminated by 
the addition of a small piece of solid excreta, the catalase content 
rose very greatly. Further, he showed that catalase could be pro¬ 
duced ii^boiled milk, if such milk was inoculated with raw milk. 

The increase of catalase in milk can be inhibited by the addition 
of antiseptics, which are well known to prevent the growth of 
bacteria, Faitelowitz used chloroform and formalin for demonstrat¬ 
ing this fact, and Barthel (3) and Smidt (2), working independently, 
showed that^lthough the milk was rendered sterile by antiseptics, 
catalase was still present, and they believed that probably there 
was some other source of this enzyme, apart from bacteria. The 
milk used by these observers is not statec^io^lJave been germ-free. 

. In order t» establish the presence of an^ original catalase 

‘ Cp. Gerber and 6ttiker. 
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in milk, it is necessary to collect samples free from bacteria. This 
was carried out in the first place by Rullmann (1911) and later 
by Hardep and Lane-Claypon. The results obtained by these 
observers leave little doubt that even when there are no bacteria 
present, as shown by growth on culture media, or when bacteria 
are present in such small numbers as to be negligible, traces 
of catalase are present in most samples. 

Rullmann (4) used twenty samples of milk, and gives the follow¬ 
ing figures for the oxygen evolved : 

t 

After 1 hour Nil, or only a trace. 

After 12-18 hours . 0-2-3-8 c.c. 

After 18-24 hours . . o-3-3'6 c.c. 

Milk which was not entirely free from bacteria showed the presence 
of rather more catalase when investigated over longer periods, 
than in the case of the sterile samples. 

The results obtained by Harden and Lane-Claypon showed 
considerable variation in even the sterile samples of milk. Using 
50 c.c. of milk, they obtained amounts varying from 37 to 6-o c.c. 
of oxygen when the time was less than four hours—in several cases 
less than one hour. 

There can be little doubt that there are two sources of origin 
for the catalase in cows’ milk, but the greater part of the catalase 
in ordinary market milk is of bacterial origin. 

Efforts have been made to connect the catalase with one of 
the constituents of milk, and the investigations of several observers 
show that the cream is richer in catalase than other parts of the 
milk. The catalase, however, has been found to be easily removed 
from the . ream by washing, so that it seems unlikely that the 
c.atalase is an integral property of the fat globules.' The figures 
given by Jensen upon this matter are interesting and show also 
the absence of relationship between the bacteria present in small 
numbers nd the amount of catalase. 


— 

{ Fat Contonl 

1 per cent 

Bacteria per c.c. j 

Oxygen from 
10 c.c^MiJk 

Cow I; 
first milk 
Middle milk 
Strippings 

Cow 2: 

• ! -55 

• i 270 

. 1 8-30 

160,000 

480 

j6o i 

trace 
•5 c.c 

2-0 c.c 

First milk 
Middle milk 
Strippings 

• i 1-5 

• 1 3-4 

7-8 

1 _ 

3.200 i 
2,800 1 

360 j 

•5 c.c. 
i-o c.c. 
1*5 c.c. 


^ Cp. Reiss, Sleyge#dorff and Meurer* Meyer. 
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Other observers consider there may be some connection between 
the leucocytes and the amount of catalase, but this cannot be 
considered as definitely proven.* 

Catalase in Human Milk.—Catalase appears not to be uni¬ 
versally present in human milk although it has been found in 
small quantities in the majority of samples examined. Friedjung 
and Hecht found that while great variety in amount was exhibited, 
the amount being always small, the general average was increased 
in milk having colostral characteristics or in the last portions of 
milk taken from the gland, i.e. in that which is richest in fat. 
V. d. Veldpn believed there was some degree of relationship between 
the cell content and the catalase, while the Tordays, working 
together, believed that the catalase content depended in some 
measure upon the health of the mother, being less when the mother 
was in good health. All observers, however, agree that wide varia¬ 
tions exist in the amount of catalase present, and clinically no 
relationship has been able to be traced between the nutrition of 
the infant and the amount of catalase present in the milk of its 
mother. 

For further information the work of Raudnitz (i), Luzzati and 
Biolchini, Marfan and Gillet, Friedjung and Hecht, Jolles, Bier, 
van der Velden and E. and A. Torday should be compared. 

On the Amount of Catalase as determining the Quality of the 
Milk.—Efforts have been made to establish a standard for the 
amount of catalase which should be regarded as normal, or the 
amount which should be regarded as rendering milk unfit for use, 
the catalase content being taken as denoting the presence of certain 
definite numbers of bacteria. No exact standard has been reached, 
although such have been recommended by numerous observers, 
and several authors agree upon the standard which should be 
observed, 

Raudnitz (4) (1903) showed that the amount of catalase present 
in milk was very variable, as did also Koning. Lam, using lo c.c. 
of milk and 5 c.c. of i per cent. HjO,, considered that if more than 
from 0'3 to i c.c. of oxygen were evolved the milk was not good. 
Gerber and Ottiker, using 9 c.c. of milk and 3 c.c. of i per cent. 
H| 0 |,,gave the standard which might be allowed as from 2-5 to 
3 C.C. of oxygen. If this amount was exceeded they believed 
that there was probably a considerable amount of dirt in the milk 
or that the cow was diseased. Heygcndorff and Meurer, and 
Schroeter were unable to obtain any satisfactory standard which 
could be used for the number of bacteria present. The irregularity 
—oi'the figures is shown by Schroeter, who gives the following: 

Bacterial Count Sediment Figur^_^ Oxygen given o2 

11,775,000 -25 „.6-5 C.C. 

12 *000,COO_ '3 2.25 C.C. 

* Cp. Jensen, Barthel (i), Berfin-Stns and Ganjoitx (i). 
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Variations in Catalase Content— The content of catalase is greatly 
increased in inflammatory conditions of the udder, and Kooper (3) 
believes that differences may be detected between the breed of cows 
and the catalase content of milk. There is, further, a general con¬ 
sensus of evidence to show that the catalase content of milk 
increases when the gland is nearly 'dry,' and also probably in 
colostrum. It appears, therefore, that when the gland is com¬ 
mencing or ceasing its activity, or when there is inflammation, 
the amount of catalase is usually increased. 

• In view of the very large amount of catalase present in blood, 
it is unlikely that no trace of this enzyme would be found in the 
milk, more especially when the blood supplied to fhe gland is 
probably increased or when the milk supply is running short. 
For further detailed information upon this, subject compare the 
work of Bier, Giffhorn, Gerber and Ottiker, Spindler, Koning, 
and Bertin-Sans and Ganjoux (1). 

On the Presence of Amylase.—The action of amylase is to 
break down starch or amylum into simpler substances. It appears 
that starch is not converted by this enzyme to a further stage 
than maltose, and that unless this medium be acid (Mellanby and 
Woolley) it remains for the most part in the stage of dextrins. 

Amylase has been shown to be present in milk, and it is probable 
that in this medium starch is not split further than de.xtrin. The 
difficulties, however, of estimating the end point of this reaction 
in milk are very great, since it is almost impossible to detect the 
formation of minute quantities of maltose. 

Amylase in Com’ Milk .—Investigators are not unanimous 
upon the presence of .amylase in cows’ milk, and it does not appear 
that it is present in more than very small quantities in the milk 
of this species. 


Spolverini (1902) was unable to obtain evidence of the presence 
of amylase in cows’ milk, but Zaitschek (1904) found evidence of 
amylolytic activity in all the samples of milk examined by him. 
He estin ited the amount of starch hydrolysed by weighing the 
increase of reducing sugar which occurred during incubation, the 
sugar being calculated as maltose. 

Koning (1906) showed that certain bacteria were caoable of 
producing amylase, but he believed that the action found oy him 
m cows milk was not due to bacterial contamination. He collected 
the milk with the greatest care and the investigations were carried 
out over short periods only. He found that about ’015 to *02 gm. 
ot starch was decomposed by 100 c.c. of milk in half an.hour. .The 
nrst and middle milks were richer in amylase than the strippihgv 
Dut any increase in strength beyond that given was regarded by 
nim as pathological, .ate activity was destroyed by heating the 
™lk,^^forty-fivei*Kinutesat68°C. . . 

in found that 100 c.c. of milk woultl’decompose from^’Oi 

•25 gn.^t starch, tile amount of enzyme present being increased 
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in pathological conditions of the udder. He found that the eniyme 
action was destroyed by heating to 65® C. for thirty minutes. 

Wohlgemuth and Strich were unable to obtain evidence of the 
presence of amylase in cows’ milk. They showed that in the 
dog, if the pancreatic duct was tied while the animal was in full 
lactation, the amylase content of the blood and subsequently ol 
the milk and of the urine increased. The content of the blood was 
always higher than that of the milk. 

Lane-Claypon carried out investigations upon the amylase 
content of sterile cows’ milk collected by means of a collecting 
tube. Amylase was found in each experiment, but the amoiml 
present was small. Ten c.c. of milk were incubated at 37° C. for 
from three to four hours with known quantities of starch, the re¬ 
action to iodine being tested at the end of the experiment. It was 
found that the 10 c.c. of the milk used were able to split from -ooi 
to -002 gramme of starch in three hours at 37° C. 

Amylase in Human Milk .—^There appears to be universal 
agreement among observers in regard to the presence of amylase 
in human milk. Inve.stigations were carried out by Moro (i, 2, 3), 
Luzzati and Biolchini, Nobecourt and Sevin, Spolverini, Friedjung 
and Hecht. Zaitschek, Hippius, Wohlgemuth and Strich. All these 
observers obtained positive results, although different methods 
were used. The amount present appears to be greater than has 
been detected in cows’ milk, but no precise figures are given by 
any of the authors. 

Lagane (2) (1913) .showed that the action of amylase in human 
milk was greatly increased by tire .addition of hydrogen peroxide. 
Amylolytic activity was also found when hydrogen peroxide was 
added to growing heads of barley. These barley heads contained 
no amylase but a large amount of peroxid.a.se. Lagane therefore 
suggests that the increased activity is due not to a direct action 
of the amylase but to a side action on the peroxidase, which is also 
frequently present in human milk. He believed that with the 
addition of hydrogen peroxide the starch was split to a further 
stage than dextrin and that some maltose was formed. He failed 
to obtain any action with either raw cows’ milk or goats’ milk, 
even with the addition of hydrogen peroxide. 

It ^feems therefore that amylase is usually present in human 
milk, and has also been found in cows’ milk, although not in every 
case. It is probable that as amylase is known to be present in the 
blood* the amylase in milk occurs as the result of filtration. 

On the Presence of a Salol-splitting Ferment in Cows’ Milk and 
jaJSkuuan iMilk.—The discovery by Nobecourt and Merklen in 
"1901, that milk was capable of splitting salol into phenol and 
salicylic acid, has received a good deal of, attention, and has been 
^confirmed byjnumerous later observers. ' 

^Cp. Achard anda 3 e;-c, Lepine, Bial, Senter, Kastle and Amoss, v. Itallie, 
Wohlgemuth and Strich. • * 
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The evidence is not quite in agreement as to the presence of 
this substance in cows’ milk, although every observer who has 
studied its presence in human milk is convinced that the reaction 
is alwa)rs obtained. 

Moro (3) (1502) believed that the reaction is not affected by boil¬ 
ing, but there is some doubt whether it is due to ferment action. 

Other observers * believed that the reaction of the fluid played 
a part in the production of the reaction, while Rullmann (4) (1911), 
using initially sterile cows’ milk, was unable to detect any salolase 
and concluded that the reaction, when found, is due to the presence 
of bacteria. 

For further information reference can be had to Spolverini (2), 
Luzzati and Biolchini, Friedjung and Hecht, Pozzi-Escot, A. J. j! 
Vandevelde (2), Grimmer (i), and Usener. • 

In view of the absence of salol in both cows’ and human milk 
the splitting of this substance by human milk does not appear to 
be of any importance for the present work. 

Short resumes of the work of most of the authors referred to 
throughout this chapter will be found in my report to the L.G.B., 
New Series, No. 76. 

On an Increase in the Ferment Content ol Milk in Abnormal 
Conditions.—There is evidence to show that certain of the ferments 
normally present in milk as a result of filtration through from the 
blood stream, are increa.sed in conditions which are connected with 
an abnormal condition of the gland and possibly also of the cow. 
Such conditions arise towards the end of lactation, when the milk 
assumes a character frequently approximating to that of serum, 
and also in conditions of inflammation of the udder, or mastitis. 

Thus Kdstler believed that a high catalase content in freshly 
collected inilk^ denoted illness of the cow. He pointed out, how¬ 
ever, that a high content in fresh milk must not be confused with 
the catalase content of milk which had been allowed to stand, when 
the catalase would probably be due to bacterial action. 

Sassc.;hagen found a more powerful reaction with Schardinger’s 
reagent when mastitis was present than was the case in ordinary 


Vollrath investigated the ferment content of milk from fifty- 
four cows, some of whom had disease of the udder, others being 
he victims of a general malady. He found, generally, no change 
in the amount of peroxidase present, but there was frequently a 
dehnitc rise in the amount of reductase and catalase. This occurred 
foot-and-mouth disease. This auth»r does- not 
the change in the ferment content is sufficiently ' 
definite to admit of a diagnosis of the presence of disease. 

cases ;. 1 Vestigated the presence of ferments in 

cases of acute and^nronic mastitis. He agrees that Vie alterajjon* 
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in the fennent content cannot be regarded as a reliable test of 
’ the presence of disease. 

Gratz and Maray, investigating conditions of mastitis in relation 
to the ferment content, showed that the reductase content, as 
measured by the time required for reduction of the F.M.B. solution, 
was very variable, and could not be regarded as a reliable aid in 
the diagnosis of mastitis. The time of the reaction was frequently 
prolonged with colostral milk. 

Ullmann found that the catalase content was usually raised 
in conditions of mastitis, but he pointed out that the alteratioif 
in content appeared to depend rather more upon the alteration in 
the nature of the secretion than on the actual clinical condition 
of the udder. The peroxidase content of milk in mastitis he found 
to be variable. Sometimes an increase was obtained, sometimes 
a decrease, and evidence of the presence of peroxidase might even 
be absent. Reduction of the F.M.B. solution might also be absent, 
while the amount of diastase present was variable. Accompan5dng 
these changes there was usually a rise in the alkalinity of the milk. 

Montius investigated the milk of cows suffering from foot 
and mouth disease. He found that unless the udder itself was 
affected a rise of ferment content was not present. Should, 
however, an increase in catalase be obtained, this was probably 
indicative of commencing disease of the udder, and was, he con¬ 
sidered, secondary to the primary disease. Stetter also found a 
rise in ferment content in diseased conditions of the udder. 

These facts, although somewhat indefinite, denote that in 
conditions where the gland tissue is affected, so as to admit of 
increased exudation from the blood to the lumen of the gland 
tubides even in a small degree, there will be a tendency for 
a rise in the content of catalase and possibly of other ferments 
which are present in the blood. 
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SUMMARY, OF CHAPTER VI 

ON THE SO-CALLED ‘ BIOLOGICAL PROPERTIES ’ OF MILK {coniimei) 

B. The Substances concerned in the Production 
OF Immunity 

The subject-matter of this chapter forms the basis of one of the 
most interesting, but at the same time one of the most difficult, 
phases in the hygienic aspect of the milk question. 

The transference of immunity from one generation to another 
has been the subject of investigation for a number of years, in fact 
ever since the problem of immunity began to be studied. The 
first phase in the investigations was directed towards ascertaining, 
if possible, whether such immunity as might be found to be con¬ 
ferred was conferred before or after birth. In the present work 
the condition of the foetus as regards immunity is only indirectly 
of importance, since it evidently has no relation to milk. 

The early investigators studied the inheritance of inuminity 
from three possible points of view: (i) Through the father, (2) 
through the mother before birth, and (3) through suckling. As a 
result of these investigations it appears that no immunity is conferred 
by the father, wlnn- there is some divergence of opinion in regard 
to the possible conferring of immunity throueh the mother before 
birth, the bulk of the evidence being d«'f .itely against this occur¬ 
rence. The third line of investigation is the one with which this 
present work is chiefly concerned. 

The«production of immunity in any organism is not a simple 

f biit involves many complex cons’derations. Everyone is 
hat certain diseases once contracted by an individual confer 
ty from further attacks. Moreover, the difference in the 
y to contract diseases between different individuals is a 
of ctimmon knowledge. Some species of animals are more 
uauic lO certain diseases than are other species, while others again 
are entirely immune from diseases to which further varieties of 
animals fall a ready prey. 

very grm amount of work has been carried out in order to 
discover what mechanjBms are at work in thefenimal organism, which 
account for^iese ^markable phenomena. Although these in- 
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vestigations have provided us with a considerable amount of 
information of great interest, and have enlaiged our knowledge 
sufficiently to enable great advances to be made in the prevention 
of disease, there are still many points which await elucidation. 
Even where sufficient knowledge has been acquired to be of immense 
benefit to the community, the precise reactions which are necessary 
in the body before an individual can be put in a position to resist 
disease, are to a large extent obscure. 

In order that immunity may be conferred by the mother 
tipon her offspring, she must herself possess immunity to the 
particular disea.se or organism which may be under considera¬ 
tion. It has been found more convenient by the majority of 
investigators who were engaged upon the study of inheritance of 
immunity, to render the mother immune tc/" certain well-known 
diseases and to study subsequently in the offspring any transference 
of immunity to this disease. Immunity to a disease thus arti¬ 
ficially imposed upon the mother is known as acquired immunity. 
E.g. vaccination imparts an acquired immunity to smallpox. A 
person who has once suffered from scarlet fever and other diseases 
does not usually contract the disease a second time. 

Where an individual or a species possesses immunity to any 
particular disease without any manipulation being required, such 
immunity is spoken of as nalural immunity.* 

In addition to these two types of immunity there is yet a third 
type, known as passive immunity. This form is transitory, and 
the mechanism employed for its production is different from that 
of either acquired or natural immunity.* It will be shown later 
that.the form of immunity which may be acquired by suckling when 
the mother herself possesses either natural or acquired immunity, 
is passive immunity. 

One of the methods employed by the animal organism for 
protecting itself against the invasion of foreign substances has 
already been referred to in Chop. Ill, where it was shown that the 
injection of a foreign protein produces a reaction of the body tend¬ 
ing to throw out of solution the invading substance. Analogous 
methods are employed by the body to deal with invading micro¬ 
organisms. Substances are produced which are capable of disinte¬ 
grating the bacteria, or which may act by first of all throwing the 
bacteria into clumps, that is by agglutinating them, and subse- 

* For example, pigeons enjoy a practical immunity to (he bacillus ol 
human tuberculosis, and rats show a high resistance to anthrax. 

• Passive immunity is conveyed when an antitoxin found*in tie' body 

of one animal in response to a stimulus (acquired immunity) is injected into 
the body of another, for the purpose of neutralising a toxin already present, 
or to art as a temporary defince against a possible invasion of micro-organisms 
producing the toxi% Thus where a wound has become infected with materia^ 
containing the organism of tetanus, an inject on • ef tetanus antit^SiS 
neutralises the toxins formed and gives the body lime to develop its own 
protective mechanism. • 1 
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quently killing them. Similar methods are employed by the 
body to defend itself against the presence of red corpuscles belonging 
to another animal when these are injected. This last method 
forms a convenient one for investigating many of the problems 
connected with immunity. The reaction of the body to these 
different materials is a complex one, more than one substance 
being involved in the extermination of the invading bacteria or 
red corpuscles, but to consider this more fully would be beyond 
the scope of the present work. Elach animal organism possesses 
a certain degree of immunity to the invasion of other substances; 
differing considerably in different species, and also slightly between 
different members of the same species. 

The numerous experiments which have been carried out upon 
milk show that whaiaver ‘ protective ’ substances may be present 
in the blood of the mother will pass out in the milk. 

During the colostral period there is a higher content of these 
substances than in later milk. In view of the connection of these 
properties with protein, this fact is in accordance with the high 
protein and antigen content of colostrum compared with that of 
later milk.* 

Famulener found that the immune substances in colostrum were 
actually present in higher amount than in the blood. 

After the colostral period is passed the amount of the protective 
substances found in the milk is generally greatly reduced. W here, 
however, the immunity in the mother is of the passive variety, 
induced by the injection of an antitoxin, the amount present in the 
milk will depend upon the amount in the blood. 

No precise ratio has been determined between the content of 
these substances in the blood and in the milk, but it has been 
found to vary in strength in the milk between y',, to 5’^ that of the 
blood. 

There seems no doubt that the absorption of unchanged protein 
must take place from the aUnientary canal of the infant in the 
early days of life. The properties connected with the production 
of all forms of immunity are known to be attached to the proteins 
and to be almost certainly destroyed by digestion. The blood 
of the young of a mother who has been immunised, does not at 
birth contain the immune substances possessed by its mother. 
These, however, are found after suckling has been established, 
although it has been shown that only a portion of the total amount 
present in the milk has been absorbed by the young animal as a 
result, of suckling. 

If Shtitoxin be used, the amount present in the milk can be 
estimated. The corresponding amount can easily be added to 
the milk of an imimmunised mother and fed to a control animal, 

in this cafe it is found that the amount absokhed is less than 


‘ Cp. Chap. III.* 
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when the antitoxin has been received through the mother. This 
is attributed to the nature of the protein to which the antitoxin 
is attached. When it is added directly to the milk it will probably 
be attached to a protein which is ‘ foreign ’ to the suckling animd 
under investigation. It appears that although some al^rption 
of ‘ foreign ’ protein does occur, it is absorbed in smaller amount 
than the ‘ native ’ protein of the mother’s milk. 

Direct absorption of protein does not occur later than the first 
few days after birth, except in some cases where the condition of 
Jhe alimentary canal is abnormal. This may be the case in general 
disturbances, and can also be induced artificially. 

Many of the investigations upon the transferen^ of immunity 
by means of suckling have been carried out with antitoxin, with 
the results which have just been mentioned.''Experiments have 
also been carried out in order to determine the occurrence in milk 
of those bodies normally present in the blood of adult animals, 
which are concerned with the production of immunity. 

The factors concerned in haemolysis have been found to be 
present in colostrum. One of these (amboceptor) is only found 
in the first tw(> to three days, the other (complement) persists for 
a few days longer. Some authors have found evidence of the 
presence of this factor in later milk. There is a good deal of 
evidence tending to show that the reaction used to demonstrate the 
presence of complement depends upon other factors. 

There has been a good deal of discussion upon the power of 
milk to destroy bacteria. Some observers have even regarded it 
as a sufficient protection against infection through milk. These 
claims can in no way be substantiated as a result of investigations 
and 'as further evidenced by the occurrence of epidemics, which 
have bc'^'i traced indubitably to milk. A decrease in the number 
of colonies of bacteria found, on plating out milk, has undoubtedly 
been shown to occur after milking. After a few hours, however, 
this phenomenon is not exhibited, and even when it has occurred 
in the «arly hours the number of colonies at the end of twenty- 
eight hours does not suggest any permanent decrease in the number 
of bacteria. It appears probable that the diminution in colonies 
is due to the agglutination or clumping together of several bacteria, 
which, as the agglutinating power wears off, again sepaiwte and 
begin to multiply vigorously. 

Our knowledge upon the transference of immunity by suckling 
demonstrates the immense value to the young of the colostrum 
of its mother, and emphasises the need for breast-feeding. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE SO-CALLED ‘ BIOLOGICAL PROPERTIES ’ OF MILK {conUflMd) 

B. The Substances concerned in the Production 
OF Immunity 

On the Presence of Substances concerned in Heemolirsis.—A 
good deal of work has been carried out in order to determine 
whether either of the haemolytic factors—complement or amboceptor 
or both—^were' normally present in milk. For the investigation 
of this matter it is necessary to use an appropriate system. 

The earliest investigations, which were carried out by Pfaundler 
and Moro (i), showed evidence of the presence of complement 
in cows’ milk. The system used by these observers consisted of 
guinea-pigs’ corpuscles -f inactive ox serum, 

-i- raw milk. 

This system is known to be a suitable one on the supposition that 
the complement contained in milk will be identical with that 
present in ox blood. 

Shortly afterwards Kopf, working in Schlossmann’s laboratory 
under Bauer, and using the same system, was unable to detect 
the presence of complement in ordinary milk, although he obtained 
evidence of its presence in colostrum. 

Sassenhagen and Bauer showed, further, that complement is 
easily demonstrable in milk of a cow suffering from mastitis, and 
they believed that this test formed a useful method of diagnbsing 
the presence of mastitis before clinical observation was able to 
detect the presence of this trouble. 

Investigations carried out by myself in 1908 led me to believe 
that complement was normally present in cows’ milk. The con¬ 
dition of the cows from which the samples of milk used by me 
were obtained was, however, not known, and it is not unlikely 
that had this information been forthcoming the presence of the 
complement found by me might have been explained on lines 
in agrebment with the work of other authors. 

&ssenhagen in 1910 showed that complement is regularly 
present in colostrum, and that it disappears from the milk with 
the disappearance of the colostral characteristics. The evidence 
above obtained by Sassenhagen and by Sassenhagen and Bauer 
was tfoafiniied in 1911 by Bernard Schmidt, who, using the method of 
the above authors, found complement to be present in colostrum and 
also in milk from a cow suffering from mastitis. He was unable to 
.^obtain evideime of the presence of complement in qjdinary milk with 
■flK usual hfemolytic system, but traces could sometimes be shown 
to be present, when a/i immune serum ef hi^i potentiality was used. 
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Lenzen also found complement constantly present in the milk 
of cows suffering from mastitis. More recently evidence has been 
obtained by Moser and by Kobele, who showed also that the 
complement content is the same throughout the milking, there 
hoing no difference between the early milk and the strippings. 

Human Milk .—The investigations on the presence of com¬ 
plement in human milk are not conclusive, and it does not appear 
that human colostrum has been subjected to any investigation 
from this point of view. 

* Cattaneo (1905) believed that he liad obtained evidence of 
complement in human milk, but Frey pointed out later that 
Cattaneo’s results were probably due to a techni^'ilaw. 

Other observers, notably Pfaundler and Moro (2), Bauer (2), 
Noeggerath and Kolff, have investigated the presence of comple¬ 
ment in human milk, using a similar system to that used when 
dealing with cows’ milk. 

Moro and Pfaundler (2) believed that there was an inhibitory effect 
preventing haemolysis, due to some alteration of the red corpuscles. 
Bauer (2) agreed as to the inhibitory effect, but believed that it 
was not duo to the cause assigned by these authors. Moro and 
Pfaundler, and Noeggerath and Kolff, although they failed to detect 
the presence of complement in human milk, were able to obtain traces 
of haemolysis in some cases, when using a strong immune serum. 

The presence of amboceptor has not been demonstrated in 
ordinary milk, either in cows’ milk or in human milk, but Kobele 
found amboceptor was present somewhat inconstantly in colostrum 
up to the second or third day, but it did not persist as long as 
complement, which was present up to about the fifth day. 

In addition to the work above described upon the presence of 
complement in human and cows’ milk, investigations have been 
carried out which suggest that the haemolytic action which has 
been obtained by certain authors, is possibly not due to the presence 
of haemolytic factors as such. Thus, there is some evidence to 
show that milk which gives no indication of the presence of 
complement immediately after being withdrawn from the gland 
does show evidence of the presence of this substance when the milk 
is kept in the cold.‘ 

Hewlett and Revis (i, 2) carried out some experiments upon the 
presence of complement in the milk from separate cows and in 
mixed milk. They found it more frequently present in the early 
and later stages of lactation, or in a condition of mastitis, than in 
ordinary milk. When present, the reaction does notvacc^r with 
all hemolytic systems, even though these systems are of consider¬ 
able sensitiveness, and they suggest that the reaction is not that 
of a true complement. ‘These authors also find that milk exercises 
a stimulating effect upon haemolytic action, t|ie e.x'^ent of wL-Xlf 
I 

‘ Cp. EUfijbeck and Bauer (3)^ 
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depends upon the amount of the amboceptor which is added t 
form part of the hsemolytic system. They consider that tWs ma; 
account for some of the divergent results obtained by differen 

investigators. . . . . 

Schmidt found that the complement present in serum is inacti 
vated by shaking, but that reactivation can be obtained by variou 
methods. 

The evidence so far obtained shows that complement am 
sometimes amboceptor are present in the colostrum of cows, a.m 
that complement tends to reappear towards the end of lactatioi 
or in conditions of mastitis. In ordinary milk, if present at all 
it is present in. such small quantities that it can only occasional! 
be detected by lic'jig a very sensitive system. 

It may be recalled here that in considering the presence of lipasi 
in milk it was shown by Davidsoiin, that the surface tension wa 
reduced on standing in the cold, which effect he believed wa: 
attributable to the action of lipase. It is possible that this 
phenomenon is also closely connected with the hanioIy.sis, of which 
evidence is found when milk is allowed to stand in the cold. The 
occurrence of haemolysis is known to be connected with surface 
tension, and it is therefore very probable that there is a con¬ 
nection between any haemolytic activity which is shown by milk 
after it has been drawn from the gland, and the presence of lipase. 
In any case there seems no doubt that such haemolytic action as 
may be found, must be due to the filtration through from the blood 
of the substance concerned. Colostrum partakes more of the 
nature of serum than does later milk, while towards the end of lacta¬ 
tion milk assumes a different physical appearance and may even 
show certain of the characteristics of serum. This may also occur 
in mastitis, but will depend upon the degree of inflammation which 
is present. 

On the Presence of Bactericidal and Agglutinating Substances. 
—^Numerous investigations have been carried out upon the 
bactericidal power of milk, and statements have been made based 
upon what appears to be an exaggerated view of the bacteri¬ 
cidal action of milk. 

There would seem to be little doubt that there is some degree 
of bactericidal activity in milk, if this activity be judged merely 
by the decreasing number of colonies which grow when the milk 
is plated out. The power, however, does not last more than a few 
hours after the milk has been drawn, and it has been shown that, 
probably, the apparent bactericidal activity is in reality due to the 
agglutffiaTibn of numbers of the bacteria, which thus reduces the 
numbers of colonies on the plates. 

Investigations upon the action of milk* on cholera bacilli have 
i;en carried fut b^ a number of authors.* The-object of certain 

* See Wolfihugel Riedel, Kitasato, Hci(a, Ufielmann, Friedreich, 
Basenau, Weign^nn, H/sse, and Fokker. * 
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of f hfs*! mvBstigations was to show that milk which was infected 
bv the cholera organism might safely be drunk, because the bacteri- 
ci^ power of milk would be sufficient to destroy the organipi. 
The investigations as a whole appear to show that the organism 
died only as soon as the milk became sour. 

A great number of organisms grow very readily in milk, although 
there is some evidence to show that certain or^nisms survive at 
the expense of other strains which die out fairly rapidly in the 
xnilk*^ 

* Conn and Stocking showed that during the first few hours 
after mi’kitig there was an apparent decrease in the total number 
of bacteria which was most rapid during the first tjiiee hours. This 
decrease in total numbers was accompanied.by a rapid increase 
in the number of acid-forming bacteria, which not only increased 
absolutely, but also in proportion to the total organisms present. 
The following table gives some idea of the results obtained by these 
workers: 


Time after Milking 

' 

Total Bacteria 

Acid-forming 

j Liquefying 

Per cent, of 
Acid-forming 


Per c.c. 

Per C.C. 

Per c.c. 


Fresh . 

12,550 

1,250 

1 200 

10 

Three hours. 

12,250 

2,000 

j 200 

16 

Six hours 

19,650 

2,250 

800 

23 

Nine hours . 

56,900 

20,250 

! 550 

36 

Twelve houre 

114,250 

68,400 

1 1,900 

60 



(Practically 

1 




all B.A. Lact.) 

1 



Many observers have failed to obtain evidence of any bactericidal 
power of milk.* lllimmer, Sommerfeld, and Kolle used cultures of 
B. Coli or B. Typhosus for their investigations. Cozzolino found 
some f .'idence of inhibition of bacterial growth both with human 
and cows’ milk. 

Koning investigated the numbers of bacteria present in the 
same sample of milk both directly after milking, and at later stages. 
He obtained evidence of an initial decrease in the number ofjbacteria, 
which was most marked in milk collected as far as possible free 
from bacterial contamination, being less marked in dirty milk. 
He found the optimum temperature to be 37° C. The decrease 
in the number of bacteria was not shown in milk which had been 
previously boiled, and persisted in raw milk for a longer- period if 
the milk was kept cool. He believed that milk contained sub¬ 
stances inhibitory to th® growth of bacteria, which were probably 
derived from tjje blood. 

* Cp. Conn and Bster. 

* Cp. Schottelins, Mor<f (3), Kiimmer, Sonjpierfeld, KoUe. 
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RuUmann and Trommsdorff agreed with Koning, and showed 
that the inhibitory effect upon ordinary bacterial flora persisted 
almost throughout the first day even at room temperature. The 
inhibitory effect was increased in mastitis. 

The majority of observers who have compared the rate of growth 
of bacteria in raw and boiled milk believe that the inhibitory effect 
is destroyed by boiling, and that bacteria grow more readily in 
milk which has been previously boiled than they do in raw milk.' 

Myer Coplans showed that the inhibition was exhibited for 
six hours after milking, at 20° C., partial inhibition persisting iof 
some hours longer. If the milk was kept at blood heat, the 
inhibition only'^asted for one hour, partial inhibition lasting for 
from two to six hohns after milking. At 0° C. the inhibition persisted 
for twenty-four hours. 

Rosenau and McCoy (1908) showed (see table below) that the 
apparent bactericidal effect, as shown by a decrease in the number 
of colonies obtained on plating out, which occurred in fresh milk 
was probably due to agglutination of the bacteria, since it could 
be shown to be entirely absent if the agglutinated masses of 
bacteria were broken up before the milk was plated out. 


- 

Bacteri.-! pt^r Loopful 

A. 

Ooce 

Hourt 

Houri 

61 

Hourt 

61 Hourt 

Moder.ite .Mixed with 
Shaking } Pipette 

B. Typhosus raw milk 

1,880 

1,380 

1,060 

1,480 

1,980 

12,200 

„ boiled „ 

2,120 

4,020 

a. h. 

a. 

a. 

a. 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00 




„ one drop 1 







typhoid 

2,100 

2,040 

1,920 

2,300 

1,260 

a. b. 

serum added J 






20.000 

,, boiled. 

2,280 

2 j6o 

7,020 

0,480 

10,860 

a. b. 







60,000 

B. Typhosus in broth, 

1.830 

970 

2,920 

9,180 

ii.i6o 

a. b. 

serum added. 






100,000 

Organics in milk alone 

0 

1 


2 

2 

46 


a. = Innumerable. b. = About. 


The decrease occurred only in the first six to eight hours after 
milking»»*»rd was not found in boiled milk or in milk heated to 
80“ C. It was not effected by freezing, but was hindered by dilution. 
The action was specific, since it was not.the same for different 
species of bajteria, nor was it the same in di%rent milks, or 
in different samples from the same animal. They also showed 

t 

' Cp . SJ. John^nd Pennington, Mdto (3), Myer Coplans. 
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that the agglutinating and therefore the inhibitory effect could 
be apparently restored by adding a drop of typhoid agglutinating 
serum, as shown in the table on the previous page. 

The breaking up of the cltunps was accomplished by drawing 
the milk up and down a fine pipette pressed against the bottom of 
the vessel. 

The milk was almost germ-free, and the samples after inoculation 
were kept at 37° C. 

The effect of agglutination was also shown by Bub, working 
on colostrum. Bub obtained evidence of some inhibition upon 
the ordinary flora of milk at a temperature of from i5°-l8° C., 
the action being less marked at 37° C. If the mi.'k was well shaken 
before plating for the bacterial count, no inhibition was detected, 
although the count was higher in boiled Jhilk than in raw. The 
organisms used were B. Coli, B. Paratyphosus and B. Pyocyaneus. 


— 

No. at Oqcc 
after Inoculation 

No. after 6 Hours 
(Moderate Shaking) 

No. after 6 Hours 
(Strong Shakkg) 

B. Coli in raw milk . 

1,184 

8,120 

4 |Q ,000 

„ sterilised . 

1.145 

2,000,000 

— 

B. Parat. in raw milk 

6,342 

3.873 

57.000 

,, sterilised 

6,480 

Infinite 

— 

B. Pyocyaneus in raw milk. 

11,870 

17,760 

Infinite 

,, sterilised. 

15,084 

Infinite 



Other observations which have been carried out by Much, 
Bartelli Gutseit and Kleinschmidt are for the most part on similar 
lines to those already considered and confirmatory of the results 
already obtained. 

Bartelli believed that the inhibition was due to the gradual 
develo iment of acidity in the milk owing to the growth of the lactic 
acid organisms. If the milk was kept cool during the period of 
inhibition, then the acidity did not rise and no inhibition occurred. 

Sassenhagen carried out a number of experiments with the 
colostrum and later milk of both cows and goats. He jjonsiders 
that the results show bactericidal power in the milk, which is 
more marked in colostrum than in later milk. The table 
on p. 118 has been compiled from the results given by Sassen¬ 
hagen, but the figures hardly bear out the claims for any marked 
power for destroying bacteria. . • 

In some experiments, drops of a culture of B. Coli were added. 
The milk was in all fases collected with aseptic precautions, and 
in some of the work the milk was heated to inactivate the comple¬ 
ment (which he showed was present in cojestrum) in order to'' 
eliminate the bactericidal effect. The fibres obtained at four 
hours after milking in the experiments willi colrfstrum iustifv to 
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some extent the claims as to bactericidal power, but the effect 
appears to have completely worn off at a later stage, when all 
the samples to which B. Cofi had been added gave a bacterial count 
too high to estimate. 

The results could readily be interpreted as due to the 
agglutinating power which is known to be present in fresh mffk 
and which has already been considered. 

The probability that it is the agglutination of the bacteria 
.which is one of the prime factors in producing the decrease in 
bacteria during the early hours after milking, receives confirmatory 
evidence from the investigations of those who have studied the 
presence of agglutinins in milk. Thus Kraus (1901) found that 
artificial agglutinins, if present in the blood, were passed out into 
the milk. Langer showed that the agglutinating power of colos¬ 
trum is greater than that of the later milk, and von Zubrzycki 
and Wolfsgruber found that hemagglutinins were present in 
colostrum, but that only traces could be detected later, the re¬ 
action being most marked in the first two or three days. These 
authors showed that the agglutinins were present for a longer 
period in primiparous women than in multiparous. 

Tunnicliffc (1912) showed that the opsonic power of milk for 
streptococci, staphylococci, and tubercle was greater in colostrum 
than in later milk. The streptococcus phagocytic index for serum, 
in one woman whose milk was investigated, was o-8 in the serum 
and o-i8 in the colostrum. 

The work upon the presence of bactericidal substances or 
agglutinins in human milk and in colostrum is neither very extensive 
nor'are the results very convincing. Clinical evidence has been 
obtain<'d of the presence of agglutinins in the milk of women 
suffering from typhoid fever. For further details of work compare 
Honigmann, Moro (2,4, 7), Cozzolino, Klimmer, Schenk, Noeggerath 
and Kolff, Kleinschmidt. 

Sui imansing the question of bactericidal power possessed 
by raw milk, it appears that there is some evidence of decrease 
in the number of bacteria during the first few hours after milking, 
as shown by the methods of plating out. It is not unlikely, 
however, that this is apparent rather than real, and is due to the 
agglutination of the bacteria by agglutinins present in tne milk. 
The inhibitory power which is present depends for its persistence 
upon the temperature at which the milk is kept, but in ordinary 
circumstances would not appear to last for more than twelve 
hours after the milk has been drawn. As milk is seldcw delivered 
to the customer within twelve hours after milking, the bactericidal 
power of milk from tjie point of view of infant hygiene may be 
neglected. , ^ 

The presence in ordinary milk of factora cqncemed in htemolyaiis ' 
J® P^hably in itself S mt^tter of comparatively little importance. 
The same is almost certainlv true of the bactdricidalor aeelutinatine 
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effect. The real interest of their presence lies in the insight 
thus obtained into the mode of action of the mammary gland. 
There can be no doubt that these substances are derived from the 
blood stream and pass out into the milk. 

Greater amounts of these substances are present in colostrum, 
and the fact that the h3emol3d:ic factors are found only during the 
colostral period, or at such other periods when the gland function 
is in some degree abnormal, adds weight to this point. 

The Production of Passive Immunity by Suckling.—The passage, 
of substances concerned in the production of immunity from the 
blood to the milk, has been widely studied. For this purpose it 
has been found easier to immunise the mother, or inject a known 
antitoxin, whose presence both in the blood and in the milk 
could be readily detected. In some cases the relative strength 
of the antitoxin in the blood and in the milk was examined, and 
also the effect on the milk of raising the antitoxin content of 
the blood. 

The results obtained have shown conclusively that whatever 
properties are possessed by the blood of the mother are possessed 
also by the milk, although to a lesser degree. These properties 
are known to be attached to the proteins, and there is a good deal 
of evidence to show that they are destroyed in the alimentary 
canal when the protein undergoes digestion.* 

Hence, when the digestive functions of the child are established 
after birth, the immune properties present in the milk are destroyed, 
and they then possess only the actual food-value of the protein 
to which they are attached. 

The possibility of the absorption of protein without digestion 
in the early d.ays of life has been mentioned in Chapter III, where 
the identity of the whey-proteins with those of the blood was 
shown. If this occurs, it would be likely that any immune properties 
possessed by the mother’s blood would be absorbed by the infant 
directly, until such time as the digestive functions have sufficiently 
developed to destroy the protein-complex. 

Numerous experiments have been conducted upon these lines, 
and all show that the above proposition holds good. 

The early experiments were carried out by workers who were 
investigifting the transmission of immunity from the parent to 
the offspring. Ehrlich found that when a mother was rendered 
immune to abrin, ricin. robin or tetanus, this immunity was trans¬ 
ferred to her young by means of suckling. The immunity thus 
conferred Jested for about a month. By the third month of life 
it was much reduced, and shortly afterwards it disappeared entirely. 
The animals used by him were mice. , 

Hamburger (2), working on somewhat similar^ lines, showed 
definitely that* this,immunity was transferred by’ suckling. He 

* Cp. Michaelis and Oppenheimer, Pick a«d Otwrmeyer, Sacconaghi and 
Bauer. 
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also used mice which were immune to ricin. After the birth of 
the young, one of the mothers which had been immunised was 
allowed to suckle young mice from a normal mother, and another 
immunised mother was allowed to suckle her own yoimg. 
Immunity to ricin was found in the young of both series and in 
an approximately equal degree, thus showing that the immunity 
had been transferred by suckling. 

Experiments on these lines demonstrate the fundamental 
fact of the transference of immune properties from the mother 
to the young animal by means of the milk. This fact carries 
with it the necessity for the absorption of the immune properties 
by the. young animal, and as has already been pointed out, it is 
necessary for such absorption to be carried out without prior 
digestion of the protein substances to which the immune properties 
are attached. 

Two considerations arise consequent upon this fact; (i) The 
length of time for which such absorption can last after birth, and 
(2) the amoiint of immune substances thus absorbed. This second 
consideration willevidently depend upon the amount of such immune 
substance present in the milk. The majority of the observations 
upon these matters have been carried out with antitoxins of one 
kind or another. The length of time after birth during which 
absorption can take place directly, varies in different animals, but 
would not appear to be longer than a few days under normal 
circumstances. 

Romer (i) worked with diphtheria antitoxin, which he injected 
into a pregnant mare shortly before parturition. After parturition 
antitdxin could be detected in the milk in a strength of about 

of tha; m the mother’s blood. At the time of birth no anti¬ 
toxin could be detected in the blood of the foal, but after birth it 
appeared, and the amount continued to rise until about the twelfth 
day, after which the content of antitoxin in the foal’s blood 
gradual!; sank. Later injections of antitoxin into the mother 
produced a corresponding rise in the antitoxin content of the milk, 
but did not prevent the continued fall of antitoxin content in the 
foal’s blood. Evidently this experiment implies that absorption 
of antitoxin took place during the first few days after birtSi, but 
that although there may be a higher antitoxin content in the milk 
at a later date, no such absorption occurs. 

Confirmatory results were also obtained by Hamburger {2), who 
found that if a kid twelve days old was fed by a mother whq had 
been injected with tetanus antitoxin very little absorption took 
place. Working with Sperk and using the precipitin method for 
the detection of protein? Hamburger failed to obtain evidence of 
absorption of prc^eiii in a calf of three days old, or in itrfants of from 
^five weeks to thirteen v^eks old, to whom htirse serum was given. 
Evidently the children were above the age at which sijch absorption 
would be likelv tn 
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by the use of a * foreign ’ protein. The absorption of ' foreign' 
protein by animals fed on this material within a few days after 
birth is considered later. Similar results involving certain points 
which will be considered immediately, were also obtained by Much 
and Romer and by Much and Happich. 

Famulener immunised pregnant goats to the red corpuscles 
of the sheep, and showed that a passive immunity to sheep’s 
corpuscles was obtained by suckling. He also demonstrated the 
presence of the immune substances in the colostrum, and found 
that the content of these bodies was sometimes actually higher in 
colostrum than in the blood of the mother. If the immunisation 
of the mother was only commenced after parturition * no immunity 
was conferred by suckling, although the immune substances could 
be detected in the milk, but in smaller amounts than were found 
in the colostrum in the first experiments. These experiments 
also show that absorption takes place only in the early days 
after birth. 

The amount of absorption which occurs as a result of suckling 
is not an entirely simple matter. The antitoxin which is injected 
into the mother is usually derived from an animal of a different 
species. For example, tetanus antitoxin may he derived from the 
horse and injected into the mother in the form of horse serum. 
This horse serum, when injected into the mother, will evidently enter 
the blood stream, and, except in the case of a mare, the question 
arises whether it passes out in the milk attached to the protein 
of the horse serum or not. The results so far obtained seem to show 
that there is probably a transference of the immune properties from 
the horse serum, which formed the vehicle for the supply of anti¬ 
toxin in the mother’s blood, to the protein of the species which was 
injected. 

The amount absorbed by suckling appears to depend upon 
whether the immune properties are attached to the ‘ foreign ’ 
protein or to the protein of the same species. This has been 
demonstrated by the following experiment. 

Much and Romer injected tetanus antitoxin derived from a 
horse, into a cow, before parturition. The calf was fed from birth 
with tire milk of its mother, the amount of antitoxin in the milk 
being estimated, as also the amount in tl/e calf’s serum. It was 
found that about ^ of the amount of antitoxin present in the 
milk was absorbed by the calf. If, instead of allowing the calf to 
suckle from an immunised mother, the same amount of antitoxin 
which had been found to be present in the milk of the immunised 
mother was mixed with the milk in the form of horse-antitoxin 
and fed to the calf, the absorption which occurred amounted only 
to (or tefe times as little as in the former case) of the amount 

* Several days are required for the productiorfof immunity in the mother, 
so that immune^subst^ecs would not app&r in the milk until some days 
after the commencemait of immunisation. 
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present in the milk. They found further that if the calf was allowed 
to suckle an immunised mother, beginning at the fifth day after 
birth, only about of the total amount of antitoxin present in 
the milk was absorbed. 

Almost identical results were obtained by Much and Happich 
in a case of a woman who had received tetanus antitoxin on the 
day before, and four days after, the confinement. The blood of the 
infant bom the day after the first injection contained no antitoxin. 
The amount of antitoxin present in the milk was estimated and 
the amount which subsequently appeared in the infant’s blood. 
It was found that in the first four days after birth the child had 
absorbed by suckling about \ of the total amount of antitoxin 
which was present in the milk. Between the fourth and 
eighth day only ^>5 of the total antitoxin present was absorbed. 
Using the milk from a normal woman, the observers added an 
amount of antitoxin obtained from a horse which corresponded 
to the amount present in the former experiment. In this case 
they found that about jjij- was absorbed within the first six days 
after birth and about was absorbed between the fourth and 
the eighth days after birth. In this work experiments were carried 
out to determine whether there was any evidence of horse protein 
in the milk of the mother, that is to say, whether the antitoxin 
passed out in the milk attached to the proteins of the horse serum, 
or had been transferred to the proteins of the mother. No evidence 
of the presence of horse seram in the milk could be obtained 
either by the precipitin reaction or by the method of complement 
deviation. 

These results were confirmed by further similar experiments 
upon rabbits. 

Hamburger (i) did not, however, agree with the interpretation 
of Much and his collaborators. He injected lactating rabbits with 
tetanus antitoxin obtained from the horse, and stated that horse 
antitoxin could be demonstrated in milk by the ordinary precipitin 
test. Also he stated that evidence of the ' foreign ’ protein which 
must have been absorbed from the milk by suckling, could be ob¬ 
tained in the blood of the young animal, by injecting the blood into 
mice and ascertaining the presence of an antigen. The anfcunt 
of ‘ foreign ’ protein present in the blood of the young was only 
about of that found in the milk. 

Further experiments have been carried out by Romer (i) and 
Romer and Sames (i) H909) which confirmed the results previojisly 
obtained by these inwstigators. It would not appear necessary 
to consider these in any further detail, since the results were similar 
to those previously consiflered. 

It seems evident that ‘ foreign ’ protein can b^ absci’bed by the 
suckling animal in the ^rly days of life, but that the absorption 
proceeds on a 'lery much smaRer scale than in the case of a native 
protein^ Thus Ganghofner and Langer, using th 4 precipitin method. 
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found that egg-white was absorbed by young animals during the 
first few days of life; 

In puppies up to the sixth day, 

In kittens up to the eighth day, 

In rabbits up to the seventh day, 

and was already negative in goats at the eighth day. They 
beUeved that a longer period must be allowed for infants. The 
investigation, however, of Salge (i) tends to show that the direct 
absorption of protein in infants ceases after about four days. 
The work also of Langer, Bauer (i), Vaillard, Kraus and 
Bauereisen should also be compared for the question of absorption 
in the early days of life. 

On the Possible Direct Absorption of Protein after the Early 
Days of Life.—A considerable amount of work has been carried 
out by different observers with a view to ascertaining under what 
conditions protein could be absorbed directly from the alimentary 
canal in later life. Some of the work has been undertaken in the 
endeavour to administer diphtheria by means of the alimentary 
canal instead of by injection.* There is evidence that a protein 
can be absorbed directly in abnormal conditions of the alimentary 
canal. Thus Ganghofner and Langer and also Uhlenhuth found 
that when very large amounts of proteins were given some degree 
of absorption took place. The same result was obtained by Mayer- 
hofer and Pribram, who rendered the intestines somewhat abnormal 
before giving the protein, and also by Van Alst)^ and Grant, 
using a Thierry-Vella fistula. 

Investigations have also been carried out upon the absorption 
of ‘ foreign ’ protein by children who were in an unsatisfactory state 
of health. Moro (5, 6) examined the blood of twenty-three cases of 
children who were very ill, or who had just died, for the presence of 
foreign protein, by means of the precipitin method. He found a 
positive reaction in three cases. Using the method of complement 
deviation in seven cases, he found four were positive. It is probable, 
if not certain, that the condition of the intestine in these cases was 
abnormal and had admitted of the passage of the protein. 

Jdbre recent investigations both by Lust and by Hahn are 
confirmatory of the above results, and show that it is only in 
comparatively few cases that absorption of ' foreign ’ protein 
occurs unchanged. Hahn found that in only five cases out of 
twentyjthree—and in two of these the result was doubtful—^was 
any evidence of the absorption of antitoxin obtained by the ali¬ 
mentary canal, and this only in children who were very ill and 
where large doses had been given. ^ 

Lust foimd that in a few cases where there was severe intestinal 
disturbance some absorption took plac^ egg-white being more 


Cp. McKbntock and King. 
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easily absorbed than ox serum. He found that even where the 
condition was such as to allow of the passage of a ‘ foreign ’ protein, 
recovery was still possible. 

Some observers have believed that the ‘ foreign ’ protein of 
cows’ milk, of which a small portion is probably absorbed by the 
infant, was actually detrimental, but the evidence upon this point 
cannot be regarded as entirely conclusive.* 

At birth the young animal appears to have no capacity for 
providing its own resistance to the invasion of foreign substances 
di organisms. This capacity develops giadually during the early 
months of life, apparently about the sixth month in breast-fed 
children, and about the fifty-third day in young rabbits.* Artifici¬ 
ally-fed children appear to develop this capacity rather earlier. 
A greater strain is thrown initially upon the organism, leading, 
when this initial strain has been overcome, to the rather earlier 
development of a protective mechanism. The strain on the 
artificially-fed child is referred to in Chap. X, where the generally 
lower weight of artificially-fed babies during the early weeks of 
life as compared with breast-fed ones, is shown. 

Investigations by Moro (i, 3) and Salge .show that greater natural 
properties of immunity are possessed by the breast-fed child than 
by the artificially-fed one. This subject is beyond the scope of the 
present work, but further information can be obtained in the papers 
by Halban, Halban and Landsteiner, Bertarelli, and Gewin. 
There can be no doubt of the extreme value to the young animal 
of the colostrum of its species. It is stated that in some species 
the young do not survive if deprived of this form of nourishment, 
and there can be no doubt that the artificially-fed human infant, 
although it does not die, and may even show no outwardly detri¬ 
mental ettects from early artificial feeding, leads a much more 
precarious existence than its fellow who has received its natural 
food after birth. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER VII 

ON THE CELLULAR CONTENT OF MILK 

The presence of cells in milk has been known for many years. They 
form a normal constituent of the milk obtained from healthy cows 
under satisfactory conditions. It is a question whether the number 
of cells which are present may enable a determination to be made 
of the condition of the cow or of the cow’s udder at the time of 
milking, i.e. whether healthy or not. If the enumeration of cells 
could be utilised for such a purpose, it would evidently be necessary 
to ascertain within what limits the number of cells found could be 
regarded as normal, and whether the boundary line denoting patho¬ 
logical conditions could be defined. Further, it would be necessary 
to ensure the use of an accurate method of estimation of the number 
of cells present. 

Several methods have been suggested and used for estimating 
the cellular content of milk. The most usual methods have been 
to take a small quantity of milk, place it in small tubes, and centri- 
fugahse for a definite period The supernatant fluid is then drawn 
off and the sediment investigated. This may be done either by 
removing the whole of the sediment and making films of it, which 
is known as the ‘ smeared sediment ’ method, or the supernatant 
fluid may be removed down to a certain point, the volume of 
sediment being noted. This volume of sediment is then stained 
and the cells counted in an ordinary blood-counting apparatus. 

Recently it has been stated that more accurate counts are 
obtain'd when the milk is not previously centrifugalised but when 
the counts are made direct from milk which has been thoroughly 
mixed. Objections have been raised to the centrifuging of milk 
on the ground that a large number of the cells are caught up with 
the crqam, becoming entangled in the meshes of the fat globules. 
The cream being removed with the supernatant fluid after centri- 
fugahsing, a large number of the cells are removed with it, and do 
not enter into the count subsequently maije. This error is said 
to amount to^bout 12 per cent, of all the cells, but it is probable 
that considerable, variations exist in the jnumber of cells thus 
caught up and nehiovjd from the fluid msed for the estimation. 
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It has also been shown by numerous observers that the cell 
count is greatly increased when the milk is raised before centri- 
fugalising, to a temperature of about 70° C. It is believed that this 
preliminary heating destroys some of the agglutinating properties 
known to occur in milk, and that in some way it modifies the fat 
globules, rendering them unable to entangle and carry up the cells. 

In relation to the fallacies apparently shown when milk is 
centrifugalised or is not heated before the estimations are made, 
it is contended that the percentage loss is probably approximately 
bqual in all the samples examined. In considering the cellular 
content of milk from an individual cow, although the absolute 
content may not be accurately estimated, yet the differences will 
remain the same in all the estimations : thus any marked rise in 
cellular content would, it is believed, be readily noted although the 
absolute number might not be obtained. 

In view of the defects in the methods which have been employed, 
it seems probable that many of the recorded cell-counts in milk 
are not accurate. There seems, moreover, little doubt that the 
differences between the cellular content of the milk of individual 
healthy cows is greater than the inaccuracies which may reason¬ 
ably be attributed to the methods used. It would seem impossible 
to &c any figure as the normal cellular content of milk ; the varia¬ 
tions found are too great. 

The attention of most observers has been directed towards 
determining at what figure the cell count could be considered to 
be abnormally large, and whether such an abnormal count could 
be directly associated with diseased conditions of the cow or of 
the udder. It appears that no such direct association can be 
found, and that the cell count frequently fluctuates from day to 
day between figures which might be regarded as either normal or 
abnormal. No factors have been found to account fur such change 
in many of the instances. 

If disease were present it is probable that a high cell count 
woula be accompanied by other changes. It has been shown 
already, in dcahng with the presence in milk of ferments and of 
immune substano s, that the content of these rises appreciably 
in early inflammatory disease of the udder. Several observers 
claim to have established a connection between an increas'iM cell 
content and the presence of an undue number of bacteria, chiefly 
streptococci, in milk. Observations connecting the ferment 
content and the immune substance content with that of strepto¬ 
cocci or other organisms, and also with the high cell content in the 
milk, do not appear to have been made. It would seem, however, 
that there is sufficient evidence of the connection between a high 
cell content and the presence of a large number of streptococci 
to render further examination advisable, if Vie cel! count should 
reach a figure which niny reasonably be . egardfci 4 >^s abnormal. 

A method of estimating leucocytes or i^ite olood corpuscles 
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io milk was formulated by Trommsdorff. In this method the 
cells were not counted, but the depth of the layer obtained after 
centrifuging was noted. It was believed that an increase in the 
depth of the layer over what was believed to show a normal cell 
content denoted disease of the udder. 

Later investigations as to the value of this method as the sole 
means of diagnosis tend rather to show that no one method of in¬ 
vestigation can satisfactorily establish the presence of disease of 
the udder as shown in the milk. A high cell content alone may not 
denote any pathological condition, but when associated either with 
many streptococci or with an increased ferment or immune-substance 
content of the milk, there is increased probability, amounting 
perhaps when well marked to a certainty, of the presence of udder 
trouble. The appheation of these methods will evidently provide 
useful information, only when applied to the milk obtained either 
from one cow or from a comparatively small number of cows. In 
mixed milk or in market milk, the milk from one unhealthy udder, 
even though when examined alone it should show a very high 
cell [content or a high content of the factors above considered, 
will pass undetected when mixed with a larger quantity of milk, 
since there will be much dilution of the excess substance or sub¬ 
stances. Even where suspicion has been shown to attach to three 
or four cows only, it has been necessary to obtain milk separately 
from the individual cows, and frequently also from the individual 
quarters of the udder, in order to locate the site of the disease. 

The work of Bauer, Sassenhagen, and others' shows that 
changes may occur in the milk before any evidence of inflamma¬ 
tory condition can be detected clinically in the udder. The udder 
trouble was sometimes only detected several days after changes 
had been found in the milk. Admitting for the moment that ds- 
covery of such changes in milk obtained from an apparently healthy 
udder denoted the onset of early mastitis, it is doubtful whether 
such a discovery affords a method of practical value in dealing with 
an ordinary milk supply. It is evidently impossible to estimate 
separately either the bacterial content or the ferment content or 
the cell content of the milk of each cow at sufflciently frequent inter¬ 
vals to be able to eliminate a cow suffering from early mastitis. 

Tffi; real value of such tests would appear to lie in the aid afforded 
in the detection of disease in a cow whose milk had probably been 
the source of disease in human beings, such disease having been 
traced to the milk from a special farm, and, by a process of 
elimination, to a particular cow. In such cases, however, it is 
probable that some evidence of a pathological condition would 
be obtained as a result of careful veterinary examination. The 
tests mentioned become extremely valuable as confirmatory 
evidence of eirly disease of the udder, and may lead to a more 


See pp. 99,100, ii2. 
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minute clinical examination being made of a suspected cow than 
would perhaps otherwise have been the case. A veterinary surgeon, 
when called upon to examine a large herd of cows, would be assisted 
by having his attention drawn to one or more suspected cows, and 
would be able to devote more care to the examination of these 
animals than he would be able to bestow on all the animals in the 
herd. 

The nature of the cellular elements present in milk has been the 
subject of much investigation both by histologists and by sani¬ 
tarians. The histologist is concerned with the origin of the cells 
in relation to the function of the gland. He wishes to know whether 
the cells found in milk are derived from the gland itself or 
whether they come from the blood and lymph. If they come from 
the gland, the presence of a large number of cells in milk would 
denote a very high degree of activity on the part of the gland tissue. 
If, on the other hand, they come from the blood, it then becomes 
a matter of interest to know why a large number of cells from 
the blood should be present in milk, whether they have strayed 
into the lumen of the gland and been thrown out in the process of 
secretion, whether they can be regarded as denoting an abnormal 
condition, or whether they should be regarded as providing 
nutriment for the suckling animal. 

The sanitarian is mainly concerned to determine whether the 
cells present in the milk are healthy or not. The origin of the 
cells is important to him, because if they should be shown to be 
derived from the blood, when they are present in large quantities, 
it might be supposed that they wore of the nature of pus cells, that 
is, that they were dead leucocytes which had been killed in the 
attempt to resist bacterial infection in the gland. 

It must be admitted that at the present time opinions are not 
agreed upon this question. There is no means of distinguishing 
satisfactorily between dead and living leucocytes. Moreover, the 
cells r'' the mammary gland, of which a number undoubtedly 
would occur in milk, resemble very closely certain varieties of 
leucocytes. It is impossible here to consider at any length the 
structure of the diiferent cells which are present in milk, but the 
main classes into which they can be placed may be mentjjjped. 
There would appear to be general agreement as to the presence of 
tliree main classes of cells : (i) Large uninucleated cells, (2) multi- 
nucleated cells, (3) small uninucleated cells. These are present 
in different proportions in different samples of milk examined. 
Pictures of the cells in these three classes are shown in the* plate 
facing p. 136. In addition a considerable number of other cells 
occur, but in small numbers. 

Great differences of opinion appear to ari^e round the second 
class of cells, namelj, the multinucleated. !^ome observers* 

* Cp. Winklsr and Hewleil. 
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consider that they are the ordinary type of polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes which are found universally in the blood stream. These 
cells, as is well known, are the scavengers of the blood and destroy 
bacteria which gain access to the organism. Hewlett considers 
that they cannot be leucocytes because he has not obtained any 
evidence of amoeboid movement on examining these cells, and 
he has not noted any phagocytosis as shown by the presence of 
bacteria in the cells. Other observers report the presence of 
bacteria in the bodies of these cells, which leads them to the belief 
that the cells are derived from the blood stream and are the ordinary 
pol}miorphic variety of leucocytes. If these cells are the scavenging 
cells of the body, their number should rise in any pathological 
condition of the udder. 

The work upon the relative numbers of the different varieties 
of cells found in milk when there is a high cell count, and possibly 
some inflammatory condition, is rather fragmentary and not 
very conclusive. At the present time it does not seem possible to 
decide the origin of the cells, but it is not unlikely that the kind 
of cell may differ in the milk of different species. 


CHAPTER VII 

ON THE CELLULAR CONTENT OF MILK 

The presence of cells in normal milk has long been known. Interest 
arises out of this fact mainly on two grounds. There is evidently 
a physiological side which is concerned with the origin of these 
cells and their function, and another one relating to public 
health. It has been suggested that the number of cells present 
might give an indication of the condition of the gland, i.e. 
whether healthy or not. This implies the necessity for 
using a method whereby the number of cells can be accurately 
estimated. 

"^je two questions are difflcult to separate completely. It 
is not proposed here to deal at any length with the nature of the 
cells found in milk, since to do so would involve a consideration of 
the physiology and histology of the gland, which must be regarded 
as somewhat outside the scope of the present work. Neither 
the origin nor the function of these cells has as yet been definitely 
determined. It is possible that precise information may never 
be arrived at, since it is not at all imliksly that the origin will 
differ somewfiat in different conditions 

The Sfatiue the Cellular Elements present in Silk.— 
The discussion/TOiO|h has arisen roupd t*he cellular elements of 
milk has been mainly concerned in endeavouring to decide 
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whether the bulk of the cells are derived from the epithelium of 
the gland or whether they must be regarded as white corpuscles, 
which have exuded from the tissues and from the blood 
stream. 

Czerny (1890) investigated the colostrum corpuscles of human 
milk and believed that the cells were in reality leucocytes, whose 
function was to remove such fat globules as had not been passed 
out in the milk, and to transfer them from the mammary gland 
to the nearest lymph gland. He did not regard them as excretory 
’material. Czerny injected milk into +he dorsal lymph sac of a 
frog and found that the fat globules were taken up by the leucocytes 
and carried away. Further experiments carried out on women, 
and also on a cat and on a rabbit, strengthened his belief in the 
carrying power of these leucocytes. He believed that when the 
gland function becomes upset, leucocytes pass through in increas¬ 
ing amounts. He found in a cat investigated, that the lymph 
glands nearest to the mammary gland were full of the same type 
of Icuco'^yte as those found in the milk, and, in fact, could not 
be distinguished microscopically from the colostrum corpuscles. 
Czerny appears to regard these cells as normal leucocytes, of the 
large uninuclear variety. 

Winkler divided the cells present in milk into several groups. 
He believed that the majority of them were derived from the 
epithelium of the gland. Such cells often appeared to be multi- 
nucleated, but were, he believed, not blood corpuscles. These 
views are also held by Hewlett, Villar and Revis, who examined 
the varieties of cells present in a large number of milk samples. 
The.se investigators divided the cells into the following classes: 
(i) l arge uninucleated cells, {2) multinucleated cells, '3) small 
uninucleated cells—these classes forming the main mass of cells 
present; in addition they described small numbers of eosinophile 
cells, some larger cells with vacuolated protoplasm, and other 
cells whose characteristics were indeterminate. These authors 
regaid the vacuolated cells, which were of large size, as' probably 
fat-bearing ’ cells. No phagocyrtosis was observed. No amoeboid 
movement in any of the cells was noticed. It seems possible that 
these vacuolated cells of Hewlett may correspond to the cells 
described by Czerny, although Hewlett does not himself malte any 
statement upon this subject. See Plate I. facing next page. 

Berka examined cells in human milk, and considers that the 
cells are lymphocytes of the large uninuclear variety. He be¬ 
lieves that as these cells begin to disintegrate the nucleus takes 
on a polymorphic appearance, thus resembling the usual poly¬ 
morphic leucocyte. Jle states that these cells are amoeboid, and 
considers therefore that they are not of epithelial origin. More¬ 
over, in examining sections of the actiw'gland, mitoses 5 are 
not seen in the cell? lying in the sccretidii uyhich would, he 
thinKS, be the case if the cells found in millii were derived mninlu 
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from the epithelium of the gland. He agrees with Czerny that 
these cells are capable of taking up fat globules which have not 
been excreted and of conveying them to the nearest lymph gland. 
He believes that in other animals the colostral cells are probably 
polymorphic leucoc3rtes. 

Gratz and Maray considered that the cells from the milk of 
cows were mostly of the type of polymorphic leucocytes, though 
colostrum corpuscles, presumably derived from the gland epithelium, 
were also present. The number of polymorphic cells increased in, 
conditions of mastitis. 

Thomas examined the cells present in milk and believed that 
they consisted of polymorphic leucocytes and of large mono¬ 
nuclear cells which had phagocytic powers. Granular cells 
were also present which resembled epithelial cells in their 
appearance. 

Without going further into the question of the origin of these 
cells, it may be reasonably concluded that a proportion of the cells 
found in milk is likely to be derived from the gland tissue. All 
active tissues of a glandular character tend to throw off a certain 
number of cells as a result of their activity, these cells presumably 
being dead or dying when cast off. Further, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that a number of leucocytes will be present in normal 
milk. The mammary gland has a large blood supply, and it has 
already been shown that a comparatively free filtration of salts 
and other substances takes place from the blood vessels to the 
lumen of the gland. Moreover, a high degree of cellular activity, 
which must be a normal condition of the active gland throughout 
the whole period of lactation, sugge.sts in itself that there wifi be 
present in the whole gland tissue considerable numbers of white 
corpuscles of various forms. 

Savage examined the cells in the milk from the several quarters 
of some cows which had one quarter affected by inflammatory 
conditions. The most prominent variety of cells seems to have 
been the large uninucleated type, although sometimes there 
appears to have been excess of the multinucleated cells. Savage 
calls these cells ‘leucocytes,’ i.e. he considers they are derived from 
the blood. Hewlett and his co-workers think that in cases of a high 
cell cdhnt, even where tnere may be some inflammation, there is 
an increase in the multinuclear cells, but they do not consider that 
such cells are ‘ pus ' cells in the usual meaning of the term. 

The increased number of cells found in colostrum does not 
afford afny difficulty. It is known that before the gland function 
is actively developed in the production of milk, the lumen of the 
tubules is crowded with cells. These cells must evidently first be 
cleared out of the gla^ with the early colostrum secreted. 

Practically' the point at issue from the public health aspect is 
at what stage the,ifmii^er of cells found ip the milk, and the variety 
of such cells, must be regarded as passing from the nonijal cell con- 
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tent to that attending the presence of inflammatory or other 
diseased condition of the gland. This at once leads to a considera¬ 
tion of the methods which have been employed for enumerating the 
total number of cells present in milk. 

On the Methods oi Estimating the Cellnlat Content of Milk.— 
It is evidently important that the method of estimating the cell 
content of milk should be accurate if deductions are to be drawn 
from the number of cells found. The difficulties met with are, 
however, considerable, and prehminary manipulations are necessary 
b'efore the number of cells present can be estimated. 

Stokes (1897) was the first investigator to deal with a method 
of estimating the cells in milk. His method consisted in 
centrifuging 10 c.c. of milk for ten minutes in, a tube. He then 
removed the fat and supernatant liquid and examined a loopful of 
the sediment spread over an area of i sq. cm. on a glass cover slip. 
The film thus made was stained with methylene blue and ex¬ 
amined with an oil immersion lens. The cells in ten fields were 
counted a id the average count per field obtained. When the 
number of leucocytes exceeded ten per field, it was customary to 
regard the milk as containing an abnormal number of cells and as 
unfit for use. It is now generally admitted that this method of 
Stokes cannot be regarded as sufficiently accurate. 

Stewart (1905) introduced a modification of this method. 
He used i c.c. of milk in a small glass tube, of which the lower end 
was closed with a nibber plug. The tube was then centrifuged 
for ten minutes and the rubber plug carefully drawn out from the 
tube, the sediment upon it being smeared over an area of i sq. 
cm. on a cover slip. This was then stained and the number of 
cells found in ten fields counted. As a result of practice it was 
customary to regard the number as excessive when the count 
exceeded twenty-three cells per field. 

Doanc and Buckley introduced another method. This con¬ 
sisted hi taking 10 c.c. of milk in a glass tube which was marked 
off in cubic centimetres. After centrifuging for ten minutes, the 
fat and supernatant liquid down to the i c.c. mark were removed. 
Stain was then applied to this remaining cubic centimetre and 
a drop of the mixture placed in a Thoma-Zeiss apparatus and 
the number of leucocytes per c.c. determined. Using this metflbd, 
it was estimated that cells were preseht in excess when the figure for 
those counted showed a rate of mofe than 500,000 per c.c. of milk. 

A different form of test was introduced by Trommsdorff in 
1906. This method does not involve microscopical examination. 
Trommsdorff prepared small centrifuge tubes of which the lower 
end was drawn out into,the form of a capillar)/tube and graduated. 
The graduations were arranged to show the\plumes ,of sediment 
per litre. He usually tTOk 5 c.c. of milk, or for a general test 10 
c.c. might be utilised. vVlign, after centrifuging, more than one 
volume per lit re 0^ sediment was found, su^icion of excess of 
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cells should, he considered, arise. If the volume reached two pei 
litre, then mastitis was almost certainly present, as diagnosed by 
an increased number of cells present. Trommsdorff says that the 
dirt will be found at the bottom of the tube, and can be readily 
differentiated from the leucocytes lying upon it owing to the fact 
that these latter present a creamy colour in contradistinction to 
the greyish aspect of the actual dirt. The employment of this 
method suggested by Trommsdorff has led to a considerable degree 
of discussion. Evidently, if it can be regarded as reliable, it 
supplies a simple method which can be used by persons not suffi¬ 
ciently skilled to be capable of dealing with any microscopic test. 
It has been objected that the capillary tube may become blocked 
by dirt, and thus present an inaccurate reading. On the other 
hand, it is claimed that there is no difficulty in reading off the 
leucocyte content even should this occur. Trommsdorff himself 
regards his test as reliable only where milk from one cow is used, 
such milk including that obtained from all four quarters of the 
udder. The test is not claimed to be reliable for mixed milk, since 
here the total increase in cell content owing to disease in one or 
only a few of the cows from whom the milk is derived, is distributed 
through such a large quantity of milk as hardly to raise appreciably 
the total cell content. 

The value of this test has been fully discussed by Ruhm, who 
considers it useful for the discovery of mastitis or other disease 
of the udder in individual cows, but when suspicion is aroused in 
a sample of mixed milk further investigations of a microscopical 
character should be carried out. He does not consider that the test 
is sufficiently accurate for any judicial proceedings to be undertaken 
consequent upon the discovery of a high volume of leucocytes. 

Ernst appears to regard Trommsdorfl’s test as of considerable 
value in determining the presence of mastitis-milk with a view 
to further detailed examination. 

Criticisms on this method have also been raised by Schuppius 
and Revis. Sassenhagen, using this method with the milk of cows 
suffering from mastitis, obtained as a rule an increase in the depth 
of the cellular deposit. He considers, however, that the test is not 
nearly so reliable as the presence of complement in a case of 
suS{)ected mastitis. 

A somewhat different mefrhod was introduced by Savage, who 
centrifugalised i c.c. of milk in a tube, the lower end of which was 
drawn out to a smaljer diameter than that of the main tube. 
Toiscffils fluid was added directly to the milk, which was then 
centrifuged at 1800 revolutions per minute. After centrifuging, 
the cream was shak^i up with a clean glasj rod to disentangle such 
cells as had risen w.h it. The tubes were then again centrifuged 
for ten minutes. The cream and fluid were then removed down 
to the I c.c. rngirlCat the bottom of the tubS. The cells in the fluid of 
this remaining cubi* centimetre were then coupted bv means of the 
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Thoma-Zeiss apparatus. The leucocyte count was found to be 
extremely variable, extending from 40,000 to over 1,000,000 per c.c. 
Savage also investigated the cell content of milk at different stages 
of milking—in the fore-milk,middle milk,and strippings respectively. 
He found that the middle milk usually showed the lowest count. 

Russell and Hoffmann (1907) used the Doane-Buckley method 
for counting the cells, but they showed that better results were 
obtained when the milk was previously heated to 70° C. before 
qpntrifuging. Even then, however, great variations in the cell 
content were obtained, and they did not feel able to fix any standard 
within which the cell content could be considered to be normal. 
They considered, however, that a high cell content was suggestive 
of some trouble of the udder, although this trouble might no longer 
be active. Tbe figures found by them varied to between 4000 
and 1,000,000 cells per c.c. 

Campbell (1909I used the Doane-Buckley method, but after 
centrifuging removed the supernatant liquid only to the fifth or 
sixth marl. The tube was then filled up to the 10 c.c. mark with 
distilled water and rccentrifugcd. This was repeated until the 
upper surface of the liquid was transparent, when the supernatant 
fluid was removed down to the 1 c.c. mark. This remaining c.c. 
of sediment was thoroughly mixed, and the cells contained in it 
counted by means of a blood-counting apparatus. Campbell states 
that washing the cells several times before staining removed the fat 
globules more satisfactorily, and that no precipitate was obtained 
from the stain. 

Campbell also compared the results obtained by using the 
methods of Stokes, Stewart, Doanc and Buckley, and Trommsdorff 
on the same samples of milk. The investigations carried out by 
Campbell in regard to the difference in the counts obtained when 
the milk was previously heated (as recommended by Russell and 
Hoffmann), and when the heating was omitted, are most striking. 
He ha; also investigated the cellular content of the fore-milk, 
middle milk, and strippings, with heat and without heat, and some 
characteristic findings are given in the following table : 



Cellular Coutcnl of Milk pet c.c. 



Uahcitcd 

V Heated to 70® C. 

V 

locceate 

1 Cow 797: 


\- 

\ 1 

Per c«nt. 

; Fore-milk 

160,000 

236,000 

47 

' Middle milk 

288,000 

597.000 

107 

1 Strippings 

^488,000 

1,158,0^0 

137 

) Cow 800: 

1 Fore-milk 

316,000 

2,800,000 

. 786 

Middle milk 

^40,000 

4,000,000 

809 

1 Strippings 

572.^0 

6,240,000 

• 

990 


-i - 
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These figures were obtained from milk taken directly from 
the cow. Out of forty-two samples examined, in two cases only 
was a decrease in the number of cells obtained as a result of 
heating. In all the other cases an increase was observed, which 
varied from 12 per cent, (one sample only) to 1360 per cent, 
increase in the number of cells observed in the heated samples 
over the unheated. 

Similar results were obtained in the case of market milk, the 
average increase per cent, being, however, considerably higher as 
a result of heating, than in the case of the milk from a single cow. 

Campbell also showed that the analytical error is much smaller 
in samples of milk which have been heated to 70° C. than in un¬ 
heated samples. A number of examinations are given, of which 
the following may be taken as typical : 


Uoheatfd 

Heated 

1 st Exam¬ 
ination 

and Exam¬ 
ination 

Variation 

1 st Exam¬ 
ination 

2 nd Exam¬ 
ination 

Variation 

Number 

Number 

Per cent.* 

Number 

Nuuiuer 

Per cent.* 

41,000 

102,000 

59-9 

548,000 

S 92.000 

7-4 

85,000 

64,000 

24-7 

612,000 

632,000 

3*1 

46,000 

70,000 

. 14-2 

626,000 

600,000 

41 

72,000 

42,000 

4I'6 

636,000 

608,000 

4-4 

21,000 

96,000 

78-1 

580.000 

608,000 

4*6 

23,000 

58,000 

ftO'l 

616,000 

604,000 

1-9 

73,000 

60,000 

17-8 

664,000 

648,000 

2-4 


Campbell showed further, in a number of experiments, that the 
:emp)erature to which the milk is raised has a marked effect upon 
;he number of leucocytes found. Thus in one sample the following 
:ounts were obtained; 


Temperature 

Number of Cells per c.c. 
Sample i 

Number of Cells per c.c. 
Sample a 

15" c. 

^78,000 

18,000 

30” c. 

84,000 

44,000 

40” c. 

/ 144,000 

78,000 

50' c. 

f . 154.000 

120,000 

* 60“ c. 

r 1,120,000 

139,000 

70' c. 

1,600.000 

158,000 

80° C. i 

90' c. ’ 

1,640,000 

360,000 


670,000 

100° C. fqr 15° < 


630,000 


I 


* The smaliei* aiunber is used as the basis in^each jjs^. 
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When milk is heated for a second time no appreciable further 
increase in the cell content was found, viz: 



ist Ezammation 

and Examination (after Cooling at 
15® C. fox 24 Hours) 

Unheated 

Heated to ?o* C 

Heated and 
Cooled 

Heated Second 
Time to 70* C. 


Per c.c. 

Per c.c. 

Per c.c. 

Per c.c. 

Sample i 

30,000 

430,000 

416,000 

404,000 

1. ^ 

208,000 

380,000 

440.000 

346,000 

r. 3 • 

76,000 

222,000 

208,000 

200,000 

4 • 

g6,ooo 

256,000 

208,000 

270,000 


He suggests that this fact might be utilised in determining 
whether milk had been previously heated or not. 

The increased leucocyte count obtained by Russell and Hoff¬ 
mann was believed by them to be due to alterations in the fat 
globule clusters. They state that milk when heated for ten minutes 
to 60° C. exhibits a great reduction in the creaming-power, 
which reduction appears to be due to the breakdown of the fat 
clusters. In rising to the surface these fat globules ordinarily 
entangle with them many leucocytes. When the fat-globule clusters 
are broken down by heat they are no longer capable of enmeshing 
the leucocytes as they rise in the milk on centrifuging. Campbell 
agrees with this explanation of the results obtained by heating milk, 
and believes also that the leucocytes settle more freely with the 
sediment as a result of becoming disintegrated from the fat globules 
due to the effect of heat. In unheated milk he believed that only 
a small proportion of the leucocytes settle with the sediment. 

Prescott and Breed (1910) investigated further methods for 
the estimation of the cell content of milk, and believed that accurate 
results can only be obtained when the milk is used without centri¬ 
fuging. They compared the methods in which the sediment is 
used and the results obtained when milk is used without previous 
manipulation. 

The method employed by them was as follows : A small quantity 
of milk (o'Oi C.C.), which has been carefully mixed but not centa- 
fugalised, is spread on an area of defin^ly known extent (i sq. cm.). 
The film is allowed to dry and the faWemoved by washing with 
alcohol. The film is then stained with methylene blue and the cells 
counted. It is desirable to count 100 field\at random. Eiach cell 
found will represent 5000 cells per c.c. in tffls milk. These authors 
show that any method which involves the um of the centrifuge 
is very inaccurate, since I great number of th\ cells go up in the 
cream and many also lie in the fluid just below the crelm. Only 
from 2-5-50 per cent, of She cells are found in the sediment as 
a result of cen^fugii^, and flie variations obtained are too great 
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to render the method reliable. The cell-count obtained by the 
use of the direct method was much higher than that obtained in 
the same sample of milk by the use of the other methods. These 
authors believe that the average number of cells present in milk 
is probably not less than 1,500,000 per c.c. 

Hewlett, Villar and Revis used about six drops of formalin to 
60 to 70 c.c. of milk before centrifuging, prior to staining, and to sub¬ 
sequent counting of the cells. They state that they compared this 
method with the heating method suggested by Russell and Hoff¬ 
mann and found that the two methods gave very similar results. 
They suggest that the action is due to a disruptive effect on the 
clusters of cells themselves, and consider it possible that heat or 
formalin break down aggregations of cells by destroying some 
agglutinating property rather than by an action upon the fat 
clusters. The destruction of the agglutinating substance would 
thus produce a more even distribution of the cells and cause an 
apparent numerical increase. They add that the carrying- power 
of fat globules not only for cells but also for blood, bacteria, etc., 
may be broken down by either heat or formalin. ^ 

These authors have also carried out investigations upon the 
best fluid to use for washing the cells. 

Ross {1912) heated the milk investigated by him for cellular 
content to I00°-I20° F. Ten c.c. of the milk was then centrifuged 
and the sediment content kept at i c.c. The sediment was then 
stained and the cells counted in the usual manner. 

The Cellular Content in Relation to Certain other Factors.— 
The great irregularity of the cellular content of samples of milk 
from apparently normal cows has been shown in the preceding 
pages in connection with the methods of estimation. Some of 
the variations may perhaps be due to experimental error, but it 
is likely that there are normally very wide variations bkween the 
cell content of different samples of milk. Several investigators 
have endeavoured to ascertain the possible relationship between 
the cell content and other factors, such as the stages of lactation 
and an unhealthy condition of the gland, also minor factors, such 
as fat content and reaction of the milk. 

Stages oj Lactation .—There is some diversity of opinion as to 
wfiether the cellular content'is higher in colostrum than in later 
milk. / 

Gratz and Maray beli^/e that there is frequently no increase 
in leucocytes in colostral ;ailk. 

Savage investigat/d^a large number of samples of milk from 
individual cows. In regard to the period of lactation he was unable 
to trace any relatioVship with the leucoqvte count, except in the 
case of co\ys which <were also pregnant, when the number of cells 
tended to rise towards the end of lactatio^. The diminution of the 
amount of milk given was found to bp associated with a rise in the 
number of leucocytes, and the less the amoui^t of tgilk yielded, the 
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ligher the number of leucoc3rtes found. Savage also investigated 
;he varieties of leucocytes in the number of the estimations 
)f total cellular content made by him. In definite pathological 
;onditions the number of leucocytes was greatly increased, and 
here was a tendency for a high leucocyte count to persist in con- 
litions of old trouble which was no longer active. This continued 
ligh cell count after the subsidency of inflammation has been pointed 
)ut by several observers who have investigated the cell content of 
nilk.‘ 

• Hewlett, in the course of numerous investigations upon the cell 
:ontent of the milk from a large number of cows, examined the milk 
rora several cows in the later stages of lactation. In three cases no 
ise of cell content was obtained, and the cows were found to be 
on-pregnant. In a number of other cases the cell content was 
3und to be high, but no connection could be traced either with 
he stage of lactation or with any unsatisfactory condition of the 
.dder. . 

Ross found no apparent relationship between the cell content 
nd the amount of milk produced or with the fat content. Great 
'ariations were found between the different cows and also in the 
nilk of the same cow at different times. As a whole, the cell content 
ras higher in the strippings than in the middle milk, which itself 
howed a higher cell content than the first milk. This agrees 
rith the findings of Campbell quoted above. Ross believed that 
s a rule the cell content was higher in colostrum than in later 
nilk, and was greatly increased in any inflammatory condition of 
he udder. 

Frick investigated the cell content in relation to the reaction 
■i the milk, using Trommsdorff's method. Colostrum having an 
ncreased acidity over normal milk, was associated with a high 
eucocyte count. The leucocyte count of the later milk of cows 
lepended upon whether the cow was pregnant or not. In the 
ormer case Frick obtained a reduced acidity of the milk and a 
aiscd leucocyte count. In the case of non-pregnant cows no 
;hange in the acidity or the leucocyte count from that of normal 
nilk was found. 

Presence of Disease.—There is very general agreement on the 
rart of observers as to the rise in tell content which occurs m 
nastitis, although all are not agreecM;hat a rise in cell content 
lecessarily denotes mastitis. The resums given above show that a 
ligh cell content may occur under numeftws conditions which are 
lot associated with mastitis. This diseas\ Ih cows is caused by 
/arious bacteria, but in many instances is due to an infection from 
.ome form of streptococcijs. Hence, if a high All count is found to 
le associated with the presence of streptococcusVhe suggestion that 
he two are connected and are diagnostic of mastitis is not an 

* Cp . Hastings and Hoffmann, Hewlett, Villar and Kevis, also Russell 
ind Hoffmann. , ' * 
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unreasonable one. This view has been adopted by a number of 
workers, but not by all. 

Bergey {3) (1907), using Trommsdorfi’s method, believed that 
milk very generally contained leucocytes and streptoccoci. Should 
the content of both cells and streptococci rise together, this was 
diagnostic of a condition of mastitis. When this occurs he believes 
that an indurated area can usually be detected in the udder. 

Gminder and also Frick and Miller believed that in conditions 
of mastitis, leucocytes were present in excess together with strepto¬ 
cocci, while Savage obtained no definite relationship between the 
presence of a high cell count and streptococci. 

Gratz and Maray, and Seibold consider that there are no strepto¬ 
cocci in the milk obtained from a healthy cow, but this view is 
not borne out by the observations of numerous other workers. , 
Thus streptococci were obtained in milk collected from cows who 
were entirely healthy as far as could be ascertained clinically by 
Bergey (i, 2) and Rosenow. There is, further, abundant evidence 
that the milk which is in the teats when milking is commenced 
contains bacteria, some of which may be streptococci.* 

Hewlett has also given cases where streptococci were found * 
in the milk, and that in the case of a cow who ‘ ran her milk.’ 'The 
presence of streptococci was accompanied by a high cell content, 
but no disease which could be described as mastitis of an acute 
or suppurative type was found. 

Lewis does not consider that any standard of cells is possible 
as a means of diagnosing disea.se, even when there are cltunps of 
cells, unless these are definitely polymorphonuclear or eosinophile 
cells, either with or without the accompaniment of streptococci. 
He agrees with Campbell and Ross, quoted above, that there are 
usually more cells in the strippings than in the rest of the milk. 
The work of Rullmann, Pennington and Roberts may also be 
compared. 

It has been suggested by numerous authors that the organisms 
found in the first milk have gained access to the inside of the teat 
from the exterior. Streptococci are readily found on the udder, 
and there is no difficulty in supposing that they occur also on the 
outside of the teats and probably are able to pass some way up the 
dlticts. j 

The whole question of celj/content and its relation to the presence 
of streptococci was caref^y investigated in America by the New 
York Milk Committee, aM in 1912 they reported their considered 
opinion. No more rqtrfit work has appeared to alter the opinions 
there expressed. The'Committee say: 

‘No method hai yet been accepted for accurately distin¬ 
guishing between the pus cells and other cells that may be 
in the milk that do not have an origin in inflammatory 

* Cp. Freudenreich. 
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conditions. Some regard noticeably clumped cells as indicat¬ 
ing pus, stating that upon proper incubation all such dumpings 
may be found to be accompanied by chain-forming streptococci. 
Others regard all polymorphonuclear neutrophilic cells as pus. 
Most, however, at the present time fail to recognise any method 
of clearly distinguishing pus from tissue cells. 

'A general consensus of opinion has been reached that a high 
cell count should not alone condemn milk, although it is a matter 
for suspicion. The cell count varies with the same cow upon 
different days and it may be increased by simply manipulating 
the udders. ... A high cell count accompanied by streptococci 
apparently always indicates udder troubles. In many cases these 
have been followed up to the dairy, and where this has been done 
it is almost alwajjs possible to find the source in some cow suffering 
from some trouble in its udder.’ 

The report of the Committee indicates that all cases of high 
cell count accompanied by streptococci should be regarded with 
suspicion. Many observers, however, do not go so far, and are 
disposed to require an investigation of the variety of the strain 
of streptococcus present. The question of the pathogenicity of 
strains of streptococci is considered in Chap. XV. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER VIII 


BREAST-FEEDING 

It is not easy to present a concise summary of the work which has 
been carried out upon breast-feeding, the importance of which it is 
difficult to over-estimate. The evidence brought forward gives 
no support to the statements which have been made to the effect 
that the capacity for lactation is decreasing among women. Where 
care is exerci.scd and adequate attention paid to the necessary 
details, the glands can in nearly all cases be brought into the 
required degree of activity. 

Experience both in this country and in other countries shows 
the advantage of allowing sufficient interval to elapse between the 
times of feeding. There is abundant evidence to show that the 
activity of the mammary gland depends greatly upon the stimulus 
which it receives. Where high demands are made upon it, a much 
greater, amount of milk is secreted, and vice versa. The output 
of milk is affected when the food-supply of the mother falls below 
the physiological limit. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BREAST-FEEDING 

The investigations which have been niade in many countries into 
the causes of the infantile death-rate have revealed a close connection 
between the number of infants who are brsfist-fcd and the numbei 
who survive the first year of life. Setting'iaside the other factors 
affecting infant life, th^ naturally-fed infant'has a greatly superioi 
chance of surviving than its artificially-fed brother. .During ths 
latter part of the nine^enth century a decrease appears to have 
occurred in the amount of bi^ast-feeding. This has been attributed 
byjoine wntqjs to ^ decrease in*the capaci£v of the female oi 
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the human species for the fulfilment of the function of lactation. 
Bunge, as a result of investigations carried out by questionnaires 
to a number of doctors in Switzerland, believed that the period 
of lactation was becoming shortened. It appears probable that 
the period over which lactation extended in earlier times was 
considerably longer than that which is now customary. Even 
if this is correct, it does not necessarily follow that the duration 
of capacity for lactation has undergone a change. No reliable 
records as to the state of infant mortality in previous centuries 
are available, and it is not unlikely that the period of lactatioh 
was more prolonged than was really advisable. In some districts 
in this country at the present time, many women continue to suckle 
their babies until well on into the second year of life, often with 
unsatisfactory results both to mother and child. The present 
unnatural conditions of life may tend to produce detrimental 
effects upon a large number of individual women, but it is hardly 
likely that the capacity of the race for lactation has as yet been 
appreciably affected. 

In this chapter the advisability of breast-feeding will be assumed. ^ 
It remains to consider the present state of knowledge as to the 
best methods to secure the possibility of breast-feeding. Bunge’s 
work referred to above was subject to some degree of misinter¬ 
pretation, many readers believing that he considered the function 
of lactation to be on the decline. This, as has been mentioned 
above, is not precisely the point of view to which Bunge was led 
as the result of his investigations. 

The movement for the preservation of infant life and health 
which .spread over a large part of Europe .and in America with aston¬ 
ishing rapidity during the last quarter of a century, has thrown 
a flood of light upon the whole question of breast-feeding. The 
institutions which have been established for the welfare of mothers 
and infants differ in their methods according to the characteristics 
of the country in which they are found. All, however, have assisted 
in providing data upon this subject, and the results obtained, 
although differing in certain points of detail, have been funda¬ 
mentally confirmatory of one another. 

Two main points wiU be considered in this chapter; (i) 
nJe existing capacity for the function of lactation in the human 
species, and (2) the period cf lactation. 

I. The Capacity for Lactafion.—There can be little doubt that 
■with few exceptions lactation can be established in every woman. 
Increased experience has shown that the difficulties which exist 
in a certain proportioir-’of cases can be satisfactorily surmounted 
in nearly every instance. In foreign iijstitutions where wet- 
nurses are frequently used it is recognised that there are fairly 
wide variations between the extent of th^e capacity for lactation 
in different women^ yet it is excegtional to find cases where 
this cannot be established. Budin (i) saj^s: ‘^very woman 
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I deliver must suckle while in hospital. When she leaves the 
clinic she is usually both willing and able to nurse.’ Thiemict 
says; ‘ It happens so rarely that the breast of a lying-in woman 
gives no secretion that it plays no part in practice. . . . 
Sometimes it may be 48 hours after birth before practicallj 
any colostrum can be pressed out of the breast, and yet after a 
little while the secretion of milk reaches a satisfactory height, ii 
the child is put to the breast regularly and sucks strongly.’ * On 
February 5, 1914, Professor Pinard stated to the French Academy 
of Medicine that out of 12,000 cases of confinement which had 
occurred in the hospitals in Paris in the previous five months, there 
had been none in which lactation had not been possible. He 
added that he regarded a lying-in woman who had no milk as 
being an abnormal person. 

An important factor appears to lie in the infant itself. The 
response of the gland varies with the stimulus given to it by suck¬ 
ling, and if the infant be feeble the stimulus may not be great 
enough adequately to establish the function of lactation, which 
is thus retarded. This difficulty, unless overcome, will probably 
lead to the abandonment of breast-feeding. The strength of 
stimulus can easily be improved either by temporarily supple¬ 
menting the feeding or by allowing a stronger child to supply 
the necessary increased stimulus.' 

There is no reason to suppose that the capacity for the establish¬ 
ment of lactation among Englishwomen is less than that among 
the women of countries quoted above. The information as to the 
method of feeding which is obtained in numerous towns throughout 
this country by the municipal health visitors shows that it is by 
no means unusual to find that 80 per cent, or more of the women 
nurse their babies for at least the first fortnight after birth, W'ithin 
which period the visit by the health visitor is paid.' The figures 
given do not show the extent of the capacity for breast-feeding, 
as some mothers have already put the child on the bottle, before 
the advent of the health visitor, in spite of the presence of plenty 
of milk in the glai d. Further, there are some women who make 
no effort to secure the establishment of lactation, as they do not 
wish to suckle the baby. If the value of natural feeding wSte 
realised it can hardly be doubted that the capacity for breast¬ 
feeding would be found to be praciically universal among the 
women of England. Thus the Inspector of Midwives for 
Northamptonshire says: 

‘ The important matter of breast-feed/ig has been kept well 
before the midwives, ai^d, from inquiries made, I find that out of 
1854 live births occurring in their practice, 1799 wer^ breast-fed 

* Cp. also Engel (i). • 

® Cp. Rietschel, Caineron, and others. « 

Anauajf Eept-^t of M.O.H. for Newcastle^ Coventry, and many 
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while the midwife was in attendance, but I am sorry to say in 
many instances this has been given up for the bottle when the 
midwife has ceased her visits.’ ‘ 

And the Medical Officer of Health for St. Helens says: 

‘ A high percentage (97 per cent.) of infants were breast-fed 
at the time of the first visit, but there is reason to believe that this 
is discontinued within a short period.’ • 

These instances might be multiplied many times, but enough 
evidence has probably been brought forward to show that thfe 
capacity for lactation may still be regarded as universally present 
in the female of the human species. 

2. The Period ol Lactation.—It is frequently stated that, 
although lactation may be established, it is not possible to main¬ 
tain it for the necessary period. This statement has led many 
prsons to the belief that the capacity for sustained lactation 
is decreasing among women. 

It may be at once admitted that on the surface there appears 
to be some truth in this statement. Inquiry and investigation 
.show, however, that where due regard is paid to the requirements’ 
of the gland the difficulties are apparent rather than real, and 
can in almost all cases be removed. 

The knowledge which has been obtained as to the functions 
of the human mammary gland has come almost entirely from 
countries outside our own. The chief cause of this is probably 
to be found in the more common use of wet-nurses in foreign 
countries, especially in institutions for sick children. 

It is curious that in considering this matter so little attention 
has been paid to the method of action of the mammary glands of 
lower animals, more especially to that of the humble cow. There 
has, however, been no lack of readine.ss to rely upon the organ 
of this animal instead of attempting to ascertain why it was, 
that the gland of the cow continued to give milk and that 
of the human species did not do so. The functions of the 
various organs are fundamentally similar throughout the animal 
kingdom, and knowledge gained as to the functions of an 
organ in one species can frequently be applied to that of the 
hifinan species. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to the dairy farmer, that 
unless the udder be emptied at each milking, and unless the milkings 
take place at sufficiently frequent intervals, the cow will no longer 
give her full quantity of milk, and will in fact soon cease to give 
milk altogether. i'- 

The growth of tKe movement for ‘ clean milk ’ in America 
led to the introduction of the milking machine for cows. It was 
found at firet that the machine did not empty the udder and that 
the cows ceased to give milk much sooner tlian would have been the 
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case had they been milked by hand. This proved a source of 
considerable financial loss to the fanners. 

The same causes operate in the human species in reducing the 
period of lactation. 

Unless the gland is emptied completely the functions will not 
be maintained. The child should not be fed so frequently that it 
is not hungry when fed. Unless it is hungry it will probably not 
empty the gland. The practice of feeding a baby every two hours 
during the day and every four hours at night during the early 
Aionths is unfortunately still too common in this country. 

The work of Leven and Barratt, and also of Tobler and Bogen, 
upon the time required for digestion in the infant’s stomach, 
suggests that this organ is seldom emptied in less than two 
hours after a meal, hence there is no rest for the stomach of the 
infant which is fed every two hours. These authors found that the 
progress of digestion in the infant’s stomach could be studied with 
the X-rays without the addition of bismuth to the food. Various 
quantitie of milk, both human and cows’ milk, were given to the 
infants in the amounts and dilutions which are generally employed 
in the feeding of infants. It is an interesting point that in both 
sets of observations a high fat content was found to lengthen the 
time required for digestion. 

It is well known that the end milk of the cow contains the bulk 
of the fat. This is also the ca.se in human milk {cp. Chap. II, 
pp. 23-24). Hence the child who is fed too frequently to be 
hungry not only does not give the full physiological stimulus 
to the gland, but obtains only a fraction 0.? the available fatty 
portion of the food. 

Frequent feeding will therclore have a deleterious effect both 
on the infant and on the milk supply, tending to cause both a 
shortened period of lactation and to induce unsatisfactory nutritive 
conditions in the child owing to a deficiency of fat. A vicious 
circle is thus set up which leads to weaning, as the mother usually 
becomes convinced that the child is not satisfied with her milk. 
Night-feeding is also detrimental to the mother, as it prevents 
her from receiving the restful sleep which she needs. 

Numerous observers have investigated the amounts of milk 
given by a mother during the whole period of lactation.* lit is 
found that the amount given gradually increases during the early 
weeks, remaining practically constant until just before the end 
of lactation. Diagram 3 (see next page) shows (i) the rise and 
ma.intenance of the quantity of milk given, together'with the 
weight charts of the children, and (2) '*jhat good weight charts 
may be shown by cljildren taking different quantities of milk. 
There is clearly a considerable power of adaptation between the 
needs of the individual child and the function of the bteast. 


'fCp. figures in Appendix A. 
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Diagram 3.—The numerals 1 and 11 placed agamy the curves correspond 
respectively to those below. These latter show the grammes of milk 
taken each day by ealb of the two children. 
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Observations Tnade by Forsyth ki this country show Ve^ ^ilM 
conditions. The table given below shows the gradual nse in the 


Week 

Total Weekly 
Consumption 

Daily Average 

Average Size 
oi Feed 

Largest Feed 

SmalUst Feed 



C.C. 

c.c. 

c.c. 

cc. 

I 

750 

250 

28 

55 

7 

2 

3620 

517 

57 

125 

7 

3 

3025 

461 •' 

40 

125 

7 

• 4 

^200 

470 

46 

100 

15 

5 

4305 

615 

66 

100 

30 

6 

4215 

602 

65 

no 

40 

7 

4595 

685 

77 

185 

35 


amount of milk taken during the early weeks of life, and also 
the great irregularity in the quantities taken at each feed; and 

WEEKS 



Diagram 4. —Showing thS average amount of milk and the weight in 
grammes of the child of th'- above table in the first seven weeks after birth. 

Diagram 4 illustrates very markedly the fac|s just referred to 
in^onnectior. #vith Diagram 3, namely, that there is no direct 
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proportion between the rate of growth and the amount of nuli 
taken. 

The Response to an Increased Stimulus .—Several investigators 
have shown that the amount of milk given by the gland can be 
increased by increasing the demand upon it. Budin showed that if 
a wet-nurse was called upon to feed more than one child, her milk 
increased in amount; and, up to a certain limit, varied with the 
number of children she was feeding. Similar results were shown 
by Schlossmann, and more recently by Brodsky and also b_y 
Aumhammer. In order to demonstrate this the following diagram 



0 

Weeks after 
partuntm 


of ehikfrtD fed besides own child 


Shows amount taken by wet-nurse’s own child. 
Shows amount taken by the other children. 


Diageam j. —Showing the relationship between the amount of milk given 
and the number of children fed. 


has been prepared from one set of Budin’s figures. Other figures 
by Budin and also by Schlossmann are given in Appendix A. 

Diagram 5 shows the very remarkable response made by the 
gland to an additional stimulus. The marked temporary drop in 
the quantity of milk given which occurred on two occasions when 
the number of children fed was reduced is extremely mteresting. 
Birk also deals with the increased response of the gland to the 
demand put upon it, and points out that dare should be taken to 
avoid overtaxing the strength of the mother. 

Some interesting points in connectiorf with the intervals of 
feeding were also asiertained b)% Helbif.h. Th's observer obtained 
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the total amount of milk given at different intervals by a nursing 
mother. The amount of milk given ascertained partly by 
mechanical removal and partly by weighing the infant before and 
after suckling, by which method the amount taken by the infant 
is given. The figures thus obtained were added and showed the 
total amount given at each occasion. The diagram below has been 
prepared to show these points, and is taken from Helbich’s figures. 



-v 


Diagram 0 . —Showing the effect of the intervals of feeding on the amount of 
milk obtained after each interval. 

Each column shows the total amount of milk given each day The divisions 
i each column show the amounts given at each occasion when the gland 
was emifticd. 


With five penods of suckling in the twenty-four hours, i.e. four 
hours in the daytime and eight hours at night, the amount given 
in the morning greatly exceeded the others. When, howeWsr, 
the intervals were made equal, that is eight hourly, the amounts 
of milk given on each occasion became approximately equal. 

On the fifth day of the experiment the procedure was altered 
and the milk was withdrawn three times a day at eight-hourly 
intervals, namely, at 5.30 a.m., 1.30 p.m., and 9.30 p.m. The result 
was three large, almost equal, amounts of milk, the total of which 
equalled the qrrantity obtained daily under the former conditions. 

It is interesting to«ote that while the secretion was well main¬ 
tained for six and a half^ontl^ when the j'emoval of milk was 
Ifcade five times in*the day, it began to fall off slightly after three 
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weeks when removal was only practised three times a day. This fact 
is of considerable importance in connection with mixed feeding. 
Mixed feeding, i.e. giving both human and cows’ milk to the same 
infant at the same period of life, is now universally accepted as 
greatly superior to artificial feeding alone. The practical difficulty, 
however, is that just referred to, namely, that when the gland 
is only emptied two or three times in the day the secretion tends 
to decrease. 

The greater equality in the amount given which results from 
the less frequent intervals of feeding has been recently further 
demonstrated in this country by H. K. Waller, who showed that 
if the child is only fed three times in the twenty-four hours 
the amounts become more equal (in one case 14, 12, and II oz. 
respectively). 

General experience has shown that mechanical means for 
emptying the mammary gland are much less effective than suckling 
the infant. The last portions of the milk cannot easily be removed 
by the usual apparatus, which will, however, remove the greater 
portion of the supply. Hence, the gland subjected to mechanicitl 
emptying only, will usually cease to produce milk. Helbich, 
however, with care, succeeded in maintaining the function of the 
gland in several wet-nurses for many weeks, when the breast was 
emptied artificially only. 

Out of the numerous cases described in detail by Helbich, two 
will provide illustrations of the main results; 

Case A .—The child was ten days old when il came under observation for 
this experiment. It then weighed 1900 grammes (rather over 4 lbs’.). The 
child was too weak to obtain the milk from the brc.ist, and the milk was, there¬ 
fore. drawn off artificially. The child died a fortnight later. The mother was 
then instructed to draw off the milk with the breast-pump. The daily amount 
of milk, which at the beginning of the period of observation wa.s about 300- 
400 grammes, rose to about 800 grammes before the child died, and continued 
to rise gradually until 10 weeks later it had reached a fairly constant 
level of 1300 grammes. 

Case B .—The cluld was fourteen days old when the observations were com¬ 
menced. and was too weak to obtain sufficient noun.slimcnt by suckbng. At 
first the amount of milk which could be obtained artificially from the breast 
amounted only to a few grammes in the day. A week later the child died, and 
tl^ daily amount of milk given had then reached 300-400 grammes in all, 
including that taken by the child. Artificial removal of the milk was 
continued, but for about five weeks did not exceed 400-500 grammes a day. 
It then gradually rose, and in the next five or six weeks reached about 1300 
grammes, a maximum of 1500 grammes being attained later. The amount 
remained at about 1400 grammes until the patient left the hospital, the milk 
having been withdrawn artificially for 21 weeks. 

So far, in considering the function of lactation, it has been 
assumed that satisfactory conditions were provided for the maternal 
organism, upon which the gland depends for its blood supply. It 
is essential that the food supply |or the«anothe^, should be sufficient 
and suitable. Remarks are frennentlv found nnorl- the value vif 
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various special foods or substances in the production of milk. 
The available evidence is to the effect that no special influence upon 
the secretion of milk is exercised by any one particular substance 
directly. 

What is really essential is that there should be a sufficient 
amount of food taken, which must contain a sufficiency of the 
materials essential for the daily life of the maternal organism, 
i.e. there must be enough protein, fat, carbohydrate, salts and 
water. Schlossmann in 1900 quoted several cases which had come 
into his practice where the wet-nurses had a plentiful supply of milk 
while in the institution. Here the food was ample, reasonably 
varied, perhaps rather coarse, but what each woman was accustomed 
to in her own home. On being sent as wet-nurse to a private 
house, a woman not infrequently lost her milk. Inquiry showed 
that although sufficient food was provided, frequently of a highly 
nutritious kind, it was not such as the woman liked. In conse¬ 
quence she would not eat it, and the milk supply failed after a short 
period. 'Vhen she returned to the institution the milk supply 
was restored. 

A eonsidcrable amount of work has been carried out upon the 
relation of the amount of milk secreted by cows to special con¬ 
stituents of the food. This has already been considered in 
Chaps. II and IV, where it was shown that unless any particular 
constituent of the food is decreased beyond the physiological limit 
for the organism the amount of milk given by the gland is not 
affected. When the amount of any essential constituent falls 
below the phy.siological limit, the supply also falls. 

It would seem that the milk given by cows can be to some 
extent increased by an additional amount of food, and that if 
the food-supply is diminished below the physiological limit, the 
amount of milk produced falls off. Conversely, if the amount of 
food-stuff is increased, it is possible to increase the amount of 
milk to some degree, although the increase is not proportional 
to tilt amount of food given.* This subject is also dealt with 
by Claus, who showed that a decrease in the food reduces the 
amount of milk given, and he suggests that the expense of the addi¬ 
tional food might be greater than the value of the corresponding 
milk produced, and that it might pay farmers better to give less 
food and obtain rather less milk. 

It is probable that many cases of failure of lactation in women 
have been caused by the absence of proper nourishment for the 
mother. The experience which has been gained at institutions, 
where dinners for nursing mothers are provided, is to the same 
effect. The published figures available from these dining centres 
are somewhat fragmentSry and for the most part too few in number 
for considerable stress to be laid upon the experience obtained 

Op. table*3n p. 21. 
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from any one centre. Where, however, althoi^h each centre is 
individually smaU, the experience runs along identical lines, 
some reliance may be placed upon the general results obtained. 
It is the opinion of the officers who supervise the work at 
these centres that the provision of an adequate food-supply for 
the mother almost invariably enables breast-feeding to be main¬ 
tained, mothers who have previously been unable to feed their 
children being able to do so without difficulty when provided with 
sufficient food of a suitable nature. Moreover, in many instances, 
where the milk-supply was becoming apparently short, it has beSn 
completely regained, and lactation continued up to the ninth month. 

No special foods or substances are either indicated or contra¬ 
indicated. The health of the mother must be maintained. Where 
this is affected owing to the idiosyncrasy of the individual for any 
particular food-stuff, that food-stuff should be avoided—^that is all, 

Birk considers the question of an increased output, obtained 
as a result of increasing the number of children fed, in relation-to the 
health of the mother. He found that where several infants were 
fed by one mother, the amount of energy taken in, in the food of 
the mother, might not be sufficient. In several cases investigated 
by him he found that the residual energy available for the mother, 
after deducting the energy given off in the milk, was below that 
usually considered sufficient for health. He thinks the question 
probably does not arise when only one child is fed, but in other 
cases he suggests that attention should be paid to the energy require¬ 
ments of the mother, especially to the inorganic salts in the food. 

Bamberg, however, does not take quite the same view, and 
regards the output of milk as to some degree controlled by a self¬ 
regulating mechanism. He estimated the heat value of the food 
taken and of the milk given out by several women who were suckling 
more than one child. In several cases he found that there was 
not enough difference between the two values to provide the 
theoretical amount of calories per kilogram of body-weight for the 
mother. These women, however, appeared to be quite wcU, did 
a fair amount of work, and did not lose weight. These practical 
points appear to outweigh the theoretical question of calories 
needed, and led him to the conclusion that the total output of 
milk was regulated so as not unduly to deplete the maternal 
organism. 

Budin’s tables* show that a considerable supply of milk 
may be given for sixty-four weeks, and this has already been 
referred ‘to as occurring in this country. General experience, 
and considerations arising out of the composition of milk after 
about the eighth month of lactation, fixes,.the length of lactation 
at from six to nine months, the longer period being a very usual 
one. 


y U 

Cp. Appendix A. 
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In the series of 300 breast-fed infants whose records were 
examined by me for the purpose of a report to the Local Government 
Board, where all the babies had been fed on the breast up to the 
age of four months, it was found that 52 out of the 300 had been 
weaned between the ages of four and six months (some possibly 
for other reasons than the failure of the milk), but that the great 
majority were not weaned until nine months of age. The weight 
charts, however, suggested that although the supply was sufficient 
for the needs of the infant, the optimum rate of growth was not 
secured in all cases for the full period of nine months. See 
Chap. XL 

It is stated, however, by Finkclstein, Schlossmann (2), Engel 
(2), and others that there is practically no limit to the period of* 
lactation of a good wet-nurse, and that the breast will continue to 
secrete a good quantity of milk so long as the stimulus of suckling is 
supplied. It is doubtful how far this can be considered generally 
applicable to the mother of a family, the conditions in institutions 
being of . somewhat unusual nature. 

Later Effects of Breast-feeding .—The later results of breast¬ 
feeding as compared with artificial feeding have not been adequately 
investigated. 

The question of rickets in relation to breast-feeding will be 
considered in Chap. XIII. 

The low mortality among breast-fed infants during the first 
year of life, as compared with that among the artificially-fed 
infants, has been so fully demonstrated that it is unnecessary 
to deal with the matter here. Further infotmation may be ob¬ 
tained in Chap. XIV of the Supplement to the 42nd Report of the 
Medical Officer of the Local Government Board. (See under 
Ncwsholme.) 

The health of breast-fed children after the period of infancy is 
considered briefly in Appendix B. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER IX 

ON THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF BOILED MILK OF THE SAME SPECIES 

It may appear at first sight that it would always be superfluous 
to boil the milk for the young of the same species. This procedure 
may,' however, be necessary in special cases, where there is dangei 
of disease in the mother becoming transmitted to the offspring 
through the milk. 

Human Milk.—In this country the question of boiling human 
milk may be said not to arise, but in other countries where wet- 
nurses are used, it becomes a matter of considerable importance. 
It is well known that hereditary disease can be transmitted by 
suckling. A mother suffering from syphilitic disease can infect 
the healthy child of another woman, if she suckles it. This dangei 
is perhaps the most prominent difficulty in connection with wet- 
nursing. It is sometimes almost impossible to be certain that 
the wet-nurse is free from this disease, and the first positive informa¬ 
tion r.pon this matter may arise from the occurrence of the disease 
in the child she has suckled. In order to avoid this danger, it 
is not uncommon in countries where wet-nurses are extensively 
used in institutions and among the richer classes, to instruct the 
wet- iUrse to express from the breast any milk for other children 
beside her own child. This milk is then boiled before being used. 
Boiling removes the danger of the transmission of the disease, but 
the possible loss of nutritive value by this procedure must be 
taken into consideration. Very few detailed investigations ye 
available upon this point, and in such cases as have been publish^ 
the data are not sufficiently extensive for any precise decision to 
be arrived at. In actual practice the procedure has been com¬ 
paratively frequently carried out, and although no precise statistics 
are available upon the subject, it is gener^y believed by those 
who have had most experience upon this matter, that little, if any, 
impainnent of nutritiv* value is produced by boiling the milk. 

Cows’ Milk.—The problem of the nutritive value of boiled cows’ 
milk as a food for calve»is one of practice f importance to the agricul- 
turist. It is of sp^ial inyortanfe in those countries where the 
of tuberaulous milk is universally prohibited and the pro- 
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hibition strictly enforced. Under these circumstances the milk 
of tuberculous cows is useless as a market commodity in its raw 
state, and it becomes a matter of considerable financial importance 
to the farmer to be informed what he can do in order to obtain 
some return for the milk produced by tuberculous cows. 

The problem has been attacked practically in Denmark under 
the direction of Professor Bang, of Copenhagen. Here the milk of 
tuberculous cows is boiled and is then fed to their calves, with 
results which are said to be entirely satisfactory. Unfortunately, 
precise data upon this point are not available. 

Valuable work along this line has also been carried out by 
Hittcher, whose work shows the value of an adequate and suitable 
salt content in the food. He emphasises the importance of carrying 
out experiments over a sufficiently long period, and also of taking 
into consideration the age of the animal. Growth is more rapid 
in the early weeks than later, and much confusion may arise unless 
this fact is recognised, especially when the amount of food taken 
in relation to the body weight, and the increase in body weight, 
have to be considered. The amount of food required in the feeding 
of animals is a matter of extreme importance to the farmer, and 
may just make the difference between financial loss and gain. 
Hittcher’s experiments show that, with the addition of salt, boiled 
milk appears to be better utilised by the calves than raw milk. It 
seems clear from the work in Denmark and from Hittcher’s experi¬ 
ments that calves may be fed quite satisfactorily upon the boiled 
milk of their tuberculous mothers. 


CHAPTER IX 

ON THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF BOILED MILK OF THE SAME 
SPECIES 

1 . Human Milk.—The experiments which have been made upon 
the use of boiled human milk are not numerous. In this country 
j^o experiments have been performed, and, as wet-nurses are not 
used, little practical value attaches to the whole matter. 

The work hitherto undertaken in other countries has been 
mainly carried out on individual children, which renders it difficult 
to survey the investigations briefly. The results are somewhat 
varied, partly, no doubt, owing to the different conditions under 
which the experiments were conducted. The work, the greater 
part of which was originally prepared by. me for a report to the 
L.G.B., is therefore necessarily given in considerable detail. 

Moro (1902) describes two cases of weaply children who received 
first of all the breyst, and wery then /ed upon the expressed milk, 
which had been boiled for ten minutes. Tne chjldren showed <* 
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markedly inferior gain in weight upon the boiled human milk, 
to that which they exhibited upon the breast milk. 

The average gain in weight noted was as follows:— 

In case I:— 

In fourteen days on the breast the average gain was 26^ 
grammes per day. 

In eight days on the bottle with raw human milk the 
average gain was 37 grammes per day. 

In ten days on boiled human milk the figure was 9-9 grammes 
per day. 

In case II:— 

In seven days the average gain on the breast was 14 grammes 
per day. 

In five days on raw human milk in a bottle it was 20 grammes 
per day. 

In seven days on boiled human milk it was 9 grammes 
per day. 

It would be unwise to base any assertions upon two experiments, 
but as far as the experiments go, it would appear that some of the 
value of the human milk is lost by boiling. It is curious that both 
children showed a greatly increased average gain per day. when 
fed upon the human milk in a bottle as compared with the breast, 
and this rather suggests that they were getting more actual food in 
the shape of a larger quantity of milk. It might be that different 
results would have been obtained if the milk h.id not been boiled for 
as long'a time as ten minutes. Moro attributes the effect pro¬ 
duced to a loss of the so-called ‘ protective substances ’ of the milk. 

L. F. Meyer {1906), in the course of his ‘ Exchange ’ experiments, 
where three children were fed first upon human whey and the protein 
of cows’ milk, and then upon cows’ milk and the protein of human 
milk, found that if the human whey was boiled the good results 
obtained with the first mode of feeding were greatly reduced. 
As, however, the experiment was only carried out over a very 
few days, and was an isolated one, it cannot be taken as proving 
that substances necessary for health are lost by the boiling of milk. 

It would appear also that Meyer himself does not lay mudh 
stress upon this experiment, since in his book (1910) in conjunction 
with Langstein he says, ‘ clinical observations could not show any 
advantage of raw cows’ milk over boiled, and recent experiments 
have also shown that the boiling of human milk does not cause 
any deterioration of its nutritive value.’ 

Potpeschnig (1907) garried out some work with a view to ascer¬ 
taining whether these same hypothetical substances said to. have 
a protective function w<»re injured by heating to 60° C., this being 
the temperature to which v. Beh^jng considered that milk might 
safely be heatei without undergoing any loss of nutritive value. 
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Two children, both premature, were fed at the breast of a 
wet-nurse until it was evident that they were doing well, and the 
weight-curve showed a daily satisfactory increase. This was 
for a period of three days. The children then received the milk 
after it had been expressed and kept cool, all aseptic precautions 
being taken. Both children showed a transient loss of weight, 
but in a few days the weight curve again began to rise, and showed 
a steady increase. This period lasted five days. 

The expressed milk was now heated to 6o° C. for half an hour, 
and was then stored in the cold room for use as required. The 
period of this form of feeding lasted seventeen days, and the weight- 
curve showed a ste.'idy rise throughout the entire period, nor could 
a disturbance of any kind be detected. After this, the wet-nurses 
being no longer available, the children received boiled cows’ milk, 
and the weight-curves continued to rise just as steadily as with 
the boiled human milk. 

The author considers that these children are no criterion, since 
they did as well upon boiled cows’ milk as upon human milk, 
and thus he says were evidently capable of manufacturing thqr 
own ‘ protective substances.’ The basis for this statement is 
hardly satisfactory. 

E. Muller (1908) carried out a very interesting experiment 
upon a child under his care. This baby was premature and weakly, 
and was twenty-five days old when it came under his treatment. 
The child was first of all put upon the breast of a wet nurse, and 
made very little progress, the average gain in weight being 12 
grammes per day. The baby was therefore put upon a diet of 
raw human w'he} and raw rows’ fat and casein ; this feeding was 
continued for five days, during which time the child gained weight 
at the rate of 4.1 grammes per day. The author copsidered this 
increased gain in w'cight due to the increase of protein material 
in the food. Next it received cows’ whey and human fat and 
casein, both raw, for fourteen dats, but the results obtained were 
not similar throughout the period. Tor the first five days the 
child made good progress and put on weight at the rate of 33 
grammes per day, but during the last nine days it only gained 
30 grammes in the whole period. There was also a tendency to 
diarrhoea. It was then put back upon human whey and cows’ 
casein and fat, and again made good progress, gaining 17 grammes 
per day lor three days. The human whey was now boiled and 
mixed wjth the cows’ casein and fat, and the child eained in weight 
at the rate of 15 grammes per day for thirty-three days. It would 
seem, therefore, that no harm was done to the nutritive properties 
of the human whey by boiling. , 

lilluller points out that the upholders of the theory of ‘ pro¬ 
tective substances’ in milk all agree that these are present in 
the 'whey; hence, this case ir^ which he fed a weakly child with 
success upon boiled whey (in which presurAably ^hese same sk&- 
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Finkelstein mentions that he fed six babies upon boiled 
mother’s milk, and found that they did not do so well as upon 
the raw human milk, and concludes therefore that the milk of 
the same species loses some of its value by boiling; in contra¬ 
distinction to that of a foreign species. He does not give any 
data upon this point. 

The most numerous cases I have been able to discover are those 
of Professor Thiemich of Magdeburg. They are unfortunately 
as yet unpublished, although the data are available, but Professor 
Tfiiemich was so kind as to give permission to me to quote his 
experiences for the purpose of my report to the L.G.B. He 
furnished me with a short report of his results, as follows : ' In my 
wards the milk of all the new wet-nurses is given boiled only, until 
Wasserman's and Stern’s reactions* have been carried out. 

‘ If it happens, as it frequently does, that one or other of the 
reactions is positive or doubtful, and there is no detectable evidence 
of specific trouble in either mother or child, I sometimes keep the 
wet-nurse for many months, and during the whole of this period 
her milk is only given boiled. I may add that in the case of an 
infant living with its parents which requires a wet-nurse or human 
milk for “ allaitement mixte ” it is only in very exceptional cases 
that I allow actual suckling. Otherwise only expressed and boiled 
milk, human milk, is given by the bottle in suitable quantities. 
Similarly the milk of a feverish wet-nurse is boiled, not because 
of the risk of the direct passage of any organisms in the milk, 
but because of the possibility of outside contamination of the milk. 

‘ On this system I have now seen a great number of children 
improve’just as well upon boiled human milk, as happens with 
raw human milk. 

‘ In a smaller number of cases raw and boiled human milk 
have been given alternately and systematically for various periods 
of days and we' ks with the same result, namely, that no difierence 
coulc be detected.’ 

The data are not extensive, and while no decisive pronounce¬ 
ment can be made upon the subject there is considerable evidence 
that no marked impairment in nutritive value is produced by 
boiling human milk. 

2 . Cows’ Milk.—The evidence as to the nutritive valu? 
of boiled cows’ milk for calves is of a very similar nature to that 
in the case of human milk, 

Th detailed experiments have with one notable exception 
(Hittcher) all been on a very small number of calves. Where, 
as in Denmark, the experiment has been conducted upon a large 
scale, no precise data^ire available. An account of the investi¬ 
gations is given in chronological order. ^ 

The first work appSars t<i be that by Gerlach, who found 
that calves fed upon Jroi'ed^ilk f»om birth did not do well'after 

* Stem's reaction is a modification of Wassermann’s, and apparently 
sometimes clears up % doubtful diagnosis obtained by 'Wassermaun’s methfld. 
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about four days. All trouble ceased, however, after the addition 
of sodium chloride, and the calves did excellently upon the boiled 
milk. After about a year, calves fed by this method again began 
to do badly, and it was ascertained that the salt had been Omitted. 
These facts are very interesting, especially in conjunction with the 
experiments of Hittcher, recorded below. 

The experiments of Price, and of Doane and Price in America, 
certainly point to there being a disadvantage in the sterilisation 
of cows’ milk. This food produced diarrhoea in some of the calves 
used. 

Calves were also fed upon raw, boiled or pasteurised milk and 
sterilised milk, by Price, who found that the calves fed upon raw 
milk did the best. Four calves were used, and were fed for three 
days at a time upon the different forms of milk. Sterilised milk 
produced scouring in three out of the four calves. This milk was 
heated to 190° F. for half an hour. 

No data are given as to the age of the calf or the amount of 
milk given. 

One of the calves was found to digest the sterilised milk as, 
well as the other forms of milk. 

H. H. Dean carried out some work upon calves fed upon 
raw and pasteurised skim milk. He used four calves ; two were 
fed for the firsi four weeks of the experiment upon raw, and two 
upon pasteurised milk. After a week’s interval the feeding was 
reversed, and those which had received raw milk now received 
pasteurised milk and vice versa. The calves also received other 
food. The weights of the calves and the weight of food taken 
were recorded. Dean concluded that no difference between the 
two kinds of feeding could be detected, and recommended the 
pasteurising of skim milk before it is given to calves. 

A successful campaign has been waged in Denmark against 
tuberculosis, under the auspices of Prof. Bang of Copenhagen, by 
the simple process of boiling the milk of tuberculous cows before 
giving it to the calves. Unfortunately no data as to the weight 
or rate of growth of the calves during the course of the feeding 
with boiled milk are available. I am informed by Prof. Bang 
that the method has now been applied in many hundreds of cases, 
dhd has been found to be entirely satisfactory. The calves are 
taken away from the tuberculous mother at birth, and are fed 
for two days upon raw cows’ milk, after which they receive the 
milk of their tuberculous mother, either boiled or raised to a 
temperature of 80° C. 

Hittcher has carried out some important work upon the 
value of boiled and raw cows’ milk as a fopd for calves, with and 
without the addition of certain salts. He first ascertained which 
salts .would restore to boiled milk the pmperty of clotting with 
renneV. He then performed a jeries cjf experiments in the course 
of which seventy-two calves were fed upon raw and boiled mill^ 
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to which, in many cases, one of these salts had been added. Full 
data are given, and the results tabulated. The fable which is 
given below shows not only the weights of the calves, but also the 
solids contained in the milk taken, and the amount of milk taken 
by the calves of each series, in order to put on i kilo, of body- 
weight. 

Some of the experiments were carried out over a period of 
ten weeks and others over a period of fifteen weeks. 

Hittcher's table cannot be summarised; it must be studied for 
itself in detail. He has arranged it so that there is an ascending 
series of figures under the heading of the amount of milk required 
to produce one kilogram of increase of body-weight. 

If this be taken as the main criterion of the nutritive value of 
any food-stuff, then the striking fact appears that the addition of 
salts is of much greater importance than the question as to whether the 
milk is given raw or boiled. It is difficult to assess the precise value 
of the figures in the other columns in comparing the results of each 

Table of Results obtained by Hittcher 


Calves 

Food ^v«a 

Kilos of 
Milk re¬ 
quired to 
Produce 

1 Kilo, of 
Body- 
weight 

Dally locreue 

Daily 
Food in 
per cent, 
of Body 
weight 
(in Kilo¬ 
grams) 

Group No. 

No. used 

Id 

Grammes 

Per cent. 

9 

3 

Boiled milk and CaslPOOi . 

887 

775 

161-4 

1-36 

10 

. 3 

Kaw miik and iormalm 

1016 

702 

126-6 

1*32 

8 

3 

Boiled milk and CajHjIPOilt 

10-21 

687 

142-5 

1-45 

7 

5 

Raw milk and NaCI . 

10-21 

866 

119-3 

1*315 

3 

6 

Boiled milk and NaCl. 

10-45 

803 

120-1 

1-317 

2 

7 

Boiled milk alone 

10-82 

790 

119-5 

1-38 

I 

6 

Raw milk alone . 

II-II 

798-5 

127-6 

1-45 

5 

6 

Boiled milk and Ca citrate . 

11-66 

697 

IIO-I 

1-38 

12 

4 

Raw milk and CaCO, . 

12-08 

863 

182-3 

1*93 

6 

6 

Boiled milk and CaH4(P04)a . 

12-17 

675 

1036 

1-40 

4 

6 

Boiled milk and CaCls 

12-59 

644 

107-1 

1-448 


6 

Boiled milk and CaCOj 

1313 

876 

151-7 

1-92 


series with one another. If the amount of milk required to pro¬ 
duce one kilogram increase in body-weight in Groups i and 2 
is considered, it is then seen that less boiled milk is required 
than raw milk ; that is, the boiled milk would appear to be more 
nutritious. 

Owing, however, to the paucity of data dealing w'ith the amount 
of milk required to give an increase of one kilogram of body-weight, 
it has been necessary to take the gain in absolute weight, as the 
criterion of nutritive value. Upon this basis, if the groups i 
and 2, and 7 and be ^amintd, then theje appears to/be some 
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advantage in favour oi the raw milk over the boUed iwlk ot the 

^^ThTSfof the calf is shown to be of g^t importance in dealing 
•.wt ^ ,,+ritiVP value of the food. Thus a group of four calves 
vnth the nutritive rV,alk required q-oi kilos, of milk 

wfach received raw m body-weight in the firet five weeks of 

oi file'll ’“ 

“ogeto; then n..8 Idles. 

milk are required for i kilo, increase of body-weight. . 

Another set of six calves which were fed upon dot/ca nnik and 
rhdiif required 13-23 kilos, of milk during the first period of five 
weeks and r3-25 kilos, for the second period, 111 order to add i kilo. 


to their body-weight. 

The net results of both periods slow a slight difference in 
favour of the raw milk, but Hittcher justly points out how great 
the error might have been in drawing deductions from either 


period taken alone. 

The table given by Hittcher, which is reproduced above in full, 
shows that the addition of salts is a more luiportant factor than 
the actual boiling of the milk. The kili s. of milk are calculated 
from the values of total solids obtained by actual av.alysis, on the 
basis of milk containing 11-5 per cent, of solids. 

The salt content of the milk is evidently of great importance. 
If the addition of salts to mother’s milk can bring about such 
striking differences, then that difference in salt content, which is 
known to exist between the milks of different species of animals. 


may reasonably be expected to play an important part in the 
nutritive value of the milk of a foreign spet'es. 

Hittcher justly emphasises the importance of conducting experi¬ 
ments over a long period of time, and of estimating daily the solid 
value of the food taken, and not merely taking the weight ol liquid 
milk given. 

A single experiment was made on boiled goat’s milk as a food 
for kids by Bruning in 1906. This will be considered with the 
experiments in Chap. X. 

It would appear that the salt content is of far greater 
importance than any effect which can be produced by boiling. 
BaMck (1912) says that common salt should be added to the food 
of milking cows. If this is not done, he finds that at varying periods 
after commencement of lactation the cow shows signs of ill-health, 
loss of appetite, rough coat, loss of weight, and decreased milk 
supply. The more milk is given by the cow, the greater the effect 
produced. Common salt speedily restores the cow to health. 

Dammann (1912) carried out an experiment with raw milk and 
milk kepjt at 100“ C. for an hour. Three calves were used; (i) and 
(2) received the heated milk and (3) raw mflk. The experiment 
extendeq.over two months. During the §rst mqnth only milk^was 
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given; during the second month hay and groats were added. All 
the calves put on weight, but calf (2) died suddenly of tympanitis. 
The results are shown in the following table: 


Date 

Weights of Calves ia lbs. approximately * 

Calf (i) 

Calf (2) 

CiJfis) 

24/1/!!! 

100 

62 

82 

28/2/12 

137 

95 

114 

27/3/12 . 

172 

Died suddenly 

149 

Increase . 

72 


67 


No evidence of either rickets or Barlow’s disease could be found 
in either (i) or (2). The author concludes that heating would 
not affect ;he milk. The evidence points to little if any loss of 
nutritive value of the milk being produced by boiling. 

Work by Grosser * suggests that the effect of heating milk may 
differ with the milk of different species. He shows that the salt 
content of human milk is more affected by heating than that of 
cows’ milk. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER X 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA UPON THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF RAW AND 
BOILED MILK AS A FOOD FOR THE YOUNG OF DIFFERENT SPECIES 

The utilisation of boiled milk, in contradistinction to raw milk, as 
a food for infants and young animals has formed the subject of 
much discussion and of a considerable amount of experimentation. 
The experiments have been conducted upon a variety of animals, 
and results have been obtained which aid in the general question 
of the feeding of infants. At the same time there are many 
difficulties connected with animal experimentation upon this 
subject, which must be afforded due consideration in forming 
an estimate of the value of the work carried out. 

Difficulties in Connection with Animal Experiments.—Although 
it may appear that the simplest method of arriving at a satisfactory 
conclusion in regard to the nutritive value of boiled milk, as opposed 
to raw, would be by experimentation upon animals, certain circum¬ 
stances arise which markedly vitiate the value of such work. It 
has already been pointed out that the composition of milk of 
different species varies very greatly. Hence in the first place, in 
determining the animal to be used for the purpose of experi¬ 
mentation and the kind of milk which is to be given, the com¬ 
position of the milk should be considered so as to ensure, if 
possible, some degree of similarity of composition between the 
milk of the species itself and of the milk to be used for the 
purpose of feeding. 

Serious practical difficulties, however, occur in obtaining samples 
of the milk of certain species for use in feeding experiments. For 
instance, certain species are extremely difficult to milk. They 
appear to have the power to some extent of refusing to yield milk 
if they so wish. 

It has been shown in Chap. II that in order to obtain an average 
sample, especially an.average fat sample, it is necessary that the 
gland should be completely emptied and an estimation m^e of 
the mixed sample, ki the case of some animals this is Impos¬ 
sible, so that the estimations ar% probably qpt accurate, I Even 
if the precise, com^ositioif were known it would be difficult to 

I7I 
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find the milk of two species which is sufficiently similar in com¬ 
position for these differences not to require consideration. 

These differences in composition have led many people to believe 
that goats’ milk, which is nearer in composition to that of human 
milk, should, theoretically speaking, be preferable for infants to 
cows' milk. 

Condition of Young Animals at Birth.—^The condition of young 
animals when born into the world varies within veiy wide limits. 
Some are born comparatively mature, while in others the striking 
feature is the immaturity of condition at birth. Guinea-pigs, for 
instance, are active almost at once after birth. During the first 
few hours they are found to be capable of eating almost anything 
that they can find in their cage. They receive mother’s milk for 
a short time only, and at no period are they entirely dependent 
upon their mother. Throughout their existence, from birth on¬ 
wards, they take vegetable substances as well as mother’s milk. 
On the other hand, such animals as kittens and rabbits are born 
in a condition in which they are entirely dependent upon their 
mother for care and for sustenance in the way of milk. Evidently ^ 
the needs of organisms in such varied conditions of maturity must 
be different. 

It is to some extent irrelevant to compare, for instance, the 
nutritive value of raw and boiled cows’ milk upon guinea-pigs with 
a view to ascertaining the value of this food for infants. 

Rate of Growth.—The rate of growth of most young animals is 
much more rapid than that of the human infant. Adult life is 
reached more rapidly. Animals such as rats and mice are mature 
in a very few weeks from the time of their birth, and are capable of 
bringing families into the world within two or three months of 
their own birth. Compared with that of the human infant, who 
is dependent for its existence upon milk for a considerable number 
of months after birth, the development of these animals offers no 
parallel conditions. 

Additional Eamerimental Difficulties,—Several additional experi¬ 
mental difficulties arise. It is well known that where only one 
or two animals can be secured for experiment, the margin of 
error is extremely great. Should one of them die, the experiment 
is,j>ractically valueless. It is not easy, however, to secure a large 
number of animals of exactly the same age. Hence many observers 
have been obliged either to work with an unduly small number of 
animals, or they have found it necessary to utilise animals whose 
ages, although roughly similar, were not identical. In animals 
whose dependence upon the mother for nutriment is reckoned 
only in days, evidently a few days or a week’s difference of age 
may ckstroy the value of the experiment. 

Tha e remarks show that too much reliance must not be placed 
upon aiimal experimentation when it is desired to obtain evidence 
relating to the nutritive value of food ’far infants. , At the same 
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time, taken altogether, they may suffice to show sufficiently well 
the general nutritive value, and to serve as supporting evidence 
when taken in conjunction with clinical data. 

Of recent years experimentation on animals has practically 
ceased, but it is of interest to consider such work as has been accom¬ 
plished before proceeding with the clinical data. 

One advantage is undoubtedly presented by animal experi¬ 
mentation in connection with the present problem. Clinicians are 
very frequently predisposed in favour of raw or of boiled milk for 
fheir patients. In these circumstances they hesitate to employ 
any other variety of milk, since they only desire to utilise what 
they believe to be the best form of nourishment. In animal experi¬ 
mentation, however, it is possible to feed groups of animals over 
the same period upon both raw and boiled milk, and to compare the 
results obtained either with one another or with the results obtained 
by breast-feeding alone. Hence in the animal experiments it is usual 
to find the experiments carried out in two or three series worked 
simultam ously, whereas in the clinical work this is not the case. 

Experiments upon Qninea-pigs.—In spite of the difficulties 
considered above in regard to the feeding of guinea-pigs with milk, 
a considerable number of experiments have been carried out. 
These experiments have added to our knowledge of desirable 
foods for guinea-pigs, and have incidentally offered some evidence 
in regard to utilisation of cows’ milk for infants. There seems 
little doubt, however, that guinea-pigs cannot live on a milk diet 
only, the addition of vegetable substances being necessary. Only 
one observer has stated that he was able to keep guinea-pigs alive 
on milk alone, and his investigations have not been confirmed, 
nor have satisfactory data upon the subject been published. 

The most conclusive experiments have demonstrated the 
importance of breast-milk, even in the case of young guinea-pigs, 
who cannot live on milk only. 

Ar rcgaids the use of raw or boiled cows’ milk, no marked differ¬ 
ence in the nutritive value could be detected. As a whole, however, 
the boiled milk appeared to have given more favourable results 
than the raw milk 

Experiments on Eats and Mice.—Experiments were conducted 
by Keller on mice fed upon raw milk and upon boiled milk. Kellar 
was unable to detect any difference in the nutritional condition of 
the sets of animals. 

Experiments were carried out by myself on rats, the animals 
being fed upon raw and boiled milk of the finest quality; an 
additional series of rats were fed upon dried milk. These investi¬ 
gations are open to tljf objections which have already been pointed 
out generally in regard to animal experimentation. Witl> this 
reservation, no difference could be detected between the rikv and 
the boiled milk series, although fome slight ^idvantage appeared 
in those fed oj drieS milk/ » 
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Experiments on RabWts.— These have been earned out bj 
several observers, but young rabbits appear to thrive no bettei 
upon cows’ milk than do young guinea-pigs. This is probably 
owing to the great difference in composition between rabbits' milk 
and cows’ milk, as some reduction in the mortality was obtained 
when cream and sugar were added to the milk. 

Experimenfs on Dogs.—A considerable amount of work has 
been carried out on puppies in order to ascertain any differences 
which may exist between the nutritive value of raw and boiled 
cows’ milk. It appeared that in every instance the breast-fed 
puppies were very greatly superior to any of the artificially-fed 
ones at the end of the experiments, which lasted a considerable 
time in each case. As regards the series of artificially-fed animals, 
the gain in weight in relation to the food was either almost identical 
or showed a slightly higher figure for the dogs fed on boiled cows’ 
milk. 

Experiments on Kittens.—Comparatively little work has been 
carried out upon kittens. Although the kitten, when it reaches the 
age when it can leave its mother, appears to be able to utilise cow^’ 
milk very readily, it would seem that until this period has been 
reached cows’ milk, whether raw or boiled, is not a suitable food 
for kittens. Most of the animals upon which these experiments 
were carried out either died or apparently would have died, had 
the experiments been continued. 

Experiments on Pigs.—Here also a good deal of work has been 
carried out. Speaking generally, the results are very similar to 
those obtained by experimentation on puppies. In every case 
the breast-fed pigs were superior to the artificially-fed ones, not 
only during the experiment, but also later, when the experiment 
had ceased for some considerable time. The milk used for the 
artificially-fed pigs was of the highest quality, but two pigs were 
fed on market milk, in one case raw and in the other boiled. It 
appeared that in the pigs fed on the best milk, a slight superiority 
was noticed in the raw milk as against the boiled milk. In the 
pigs fed on market milk, however, the reverse was the case. 

Experiments on Goats.—Briining and Briicklcr both fed kids 
upon raw and boiled cows’ milk. The small number of animals 
available reduces somewhat the value of the experiment; as, how¬ 
ever, they show the same general features as those just considered, 
they afford useful corroborative evidence. 

General Summary.—Summarising the results of work upon 
animals, the superiority of breast-feeding may be regarded as the 
most striking feature. In regard to artificial feeding, very little 
difference, if any, appears to be detected _ between the different 
forms of milk—that is, raw or boiled. In some instances the boiled 
milk ^pears to be better utilised than the Kiw, while in one or two 
cases the reverse is,found to be,<the case. Generally, however, no 
markell difference was shown. 
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CHAPTER X 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA UPON THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF RAW AND 
boiled milk as a food for the young of a different SPECIES 

Details of the numerous experiments which have been carried out 
upon animals in order to ascertain the relative nutritive values 
of raw and boiled cows’ milk are given below. General criticisms 
on this class of work have already been made in the summarj' on 
this chapter and need not be repeated. 

Experiments upon Ouinea-pigs.—The first experiments carried 
out upon guinea-pigs were those of Bolle. Bolle (1903) was led to 
carry out his experiments as the result of seeing a case of Barlow’s 
disease in a child, which he attributed to the sterilised milk upon 
which the child had been fed. 

This observer fed young guinea-pigs upon cows’ milk which 
had been boiled for five, ten, fifteen minutes, and longer. He 
found that only the guinea-pigs who were fed upon the milk which 
had been boiled for five minutes did well; all the others died in 
periods varying inversely with the length of time for which the 
milk had been boiled. These results were sharply criticised by 
Bartenstein, who, on the publication of Bolle’s results, had com¬ 
menced experiments upon the same lines. 

Bartenstein (1905) fed numerous young guinea-pigs upon raw, 
boiled, and sterilised cows’ milk. They all died. He then varied 
the diet by adding to it small quantities of sterilised hay, but the 
animals refused the hay, and all died. Bartenstein then applied 
to Bolle for details in regard to the feeding. Bolle replied that 
the feeding had been supervised by another observer, who was no 
longer available for information; that there had been a little 
difficulty in getting the animals to feed at first, but that it had been 
overcome by giving cream. No observer has confirmed Bolle’s 
results, and not much stress can be laid upon them. 

Briining (3) (1906) fed guinea-pigs upon raw and boiled cows’ 
milk, using breast-fed guinea-pigs as controls. Profiting bji 
Bartenstein’s experience, he allowed all the animals small quantities 
of hay every day. All the animals lived. The controls did best 
of all, next came the animal fed upon boiled cows’ milk, and then 
the one fed upon raw cows’ milk. The coats of the artificially-fed 
ones were not in good condition. Only one animal was used 
for each of the series, and the possibility of error is therefore very 
great. * , 

More (1907) fed considerable numbers of gmnea-pigs lupon 
human milk, and on cows’ milk,»both raw and boiled. All the 
guinea-pigs di^ in i few <fiays, with acute s^ptoms suggestive 
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of alimentary intoxication. Post-mortem examination gave no 
evidence as to the cause of death. Later, Moro succeeded in 
keeping guinea-pigs alive who were taken away from their mother 
immediately after birth, but were given a low vegetable diet. He 
then allowed the young ones to have mother’s milk for periods of 
0 , I. 3. 5. 7 days, and so on. The young guinea-pigs were then 
isolated and given a vegetable diet. Of those taken away 
immediately after birth 80 per cent, died, of those left one day 
30 per cent, died, of those left three days only 10 per cent, died, and 
of those left for longer periods all lived. 

The weight-curves of the animals which survived are given in 



Diagram 7. —Showing the value of breast-feeding for young guinea-pigs. 

The weight-curve of those deprived entirely of mothers’ milk is represented 
by crosses. 

Diagram 7. It should be noted that the result showed a progressive 
<"improvement with the length of time they were allowed to be with 
their mother, the superiority of the curve persisting up to the 
sixtieth day of life, when the experiment was discontinued. 

These, experiments show that guinea-pigs will not live upon a 
cows’ milk diet alone, but that they must have vegetable food. 

I can also personally confirm this fact, from some experiments 
carried out by me at the Lister Institute ip 1908. (Unpublished.) 

ASome experiments were canied out by Schroeder on guinea- 
pigsjbred under his own supervision. It \^as not possible to obtain 
a si^cient quantity of young^ guinea-pigs ,at the same date, and,, 
the Ixperiments ranged over ten moiJ.hs, during which time some 
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467 guinea-pigs were fed from birth onwards on various forms of 
cows’ milk, and 156 were left with their mother and thus received 
their natural food. Guinea-pigs were selected for the purpose of 
experiment as being to some degree analogous with calves, that 
is to say, both species are herbivorous, and in both cases the young 
are dependent for a comparatively short period upon their mother’s 
milk as sole food. 

The guinea-pigs were not fed exclusively on milk but were 
allowed other forms of food, the nature of which is not specified. 

• As the litters of young pigs were bom they were separated 
into various groups, being divided equally as far as possible. No 
weakly ones were placed in the groups used for artificial feeding, 
these being all left with their mothers and forming part of the 
series of pigs dealt with for the natural-feeding controls. The 
guinea-pigs on artificial food were divided into three groups: 
(a) Those fed on raw milk, (6) on pasteurised milk (heated to 140° F. 
for twenty minutes and then rapidly cooled), and (c) on boiled milk. 
(The boiled milk was slowly heated to boiling-point, kept at that 
temperature for one minute and then rapidly cooled.) A special 
apparatus was devised by which i c.c. of milk was fed to each 
guinea-pig five times a day. After the twentieth day milk was 
accessible to the pigs for ten days longer, after which it was 
withdrawn from their diet. The milk used for the purpose was 
of the best quality, obtained from the experiment station and 
from tuberculin-tested cows, and in no case was it more than eight 
hours old when fed to the pigs. 

The effect of feeding with the three kinds of milk was measured 
(a) by the mortality among the experimental animals and (i) by 
the average weight at different periods of the surviving animals. 
Schroeder gives the following table ; 


Percentagt Mortality among the Guinea-pigs 


UorUUty 

YouDg with 
Mothers 

Young fed aitificialiy on Cows' Milk 

Raw 

Pasteurised 

Boiled 


Per ant. 

Per cent. 

Po: cent. 

Per cent. 

First 10 days 

40 

2774 

3013 

2756 ' 

First 20 days 

50 

4000 

4616 

39-74 

First 30 days 

60 

4452 

51-28 

42-95 

First year . 

14*0 

52 90 

53-85 

46-79 


Schroeder emphasises the great superiority of mother’s milk 
over that of any forffi of cows’ milk for the young guinea-pigs, 
more especially as thcN weakly ones were always left with their 
mothers. This last fact accentuatqp the marked difference between 
the two groups. As 'regaris the artificially fe’d groups he Jxiints 
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out that the results are in favour of the boiled milk. TTie mortah^ 
rate can be further gauged by comparing the number of animau 
usrf with those which died. 



Mother's Milk 

Raw Cows' Milk 

Pasteurised Milk 

Boiled Milk 

Total number 
Number surviving 

156 

»55 

156 

156 

at end of year . 

134 

74 

72 

83 

• 


Schroeder points out that the favourable results obtained with 
the boiled milk were obtained with milk of a superlative quality. 
Those animals which died, died mainly from inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels, and of pneumonia. In some cases no lesions 
were discovered to account satisfactorily for death. The average 
weight of the guinea-pigs at different ages is also given and is here 
appended: 


Average Weight in Grammes of Guinea-pigs at different Ages 


Time of Weighuf 

Youn^ with 
Mothas 

Young fed Raw 
Cows' Milk 

Young fed 
Pasteurised Cows' 
Miik 

Young fed Boiled 
Cows' Milk 

At birth . 

75-94 

75-94 

76-04 

76*22 

loth day of life. 

127-34 

116-27 

118-37 

119-35 

20th. 

182-84 

175-19 

176-68 

180-57 

30th. 

234-65 

228-81 

23004 

233-71 

50th .. 

349-15 

317-25 

320*23 

318-36 

8oth „ „ ,. . 

502-29 

422-16 

427-17 

430-49 

noth. 

597-76 

528-30 

523-84 

. 531-88 

140th .. 

671-76 

587-81 

596-72 

592-43 

170th .. 

732-34 

645-29 

655-69 

646*07 

200th. 

776-63 

697-12 

700*15 

699-14 

230th „ „ „ . 

82200 

741-14 

741-65 

750-58 

260th ,. „ „ . 

858-84 

789-48 

781*61 

795-42 

290th .. 

913-27 

817-87 

813-08 

839-46 

320th „ „ „ . 

944-07 

853-81 

836-15 

879-71 

350th „ „ „ . 

965-23 

885-03 

872-99 

90486 

, End of first year 

974-29 

895-51 

888*40 

920-86 


Here again in the artificially-fed groups the more favourable 
results were obtained with boiled milk. 

fhrperiments on Mice.—In 1904 Keller published some experi¬ 
ments on mice. Like those of Bartenstein on guinea-pigs, they 
werc: carried out as a result of Bolle’s work, and were conducted 
by him personally or under his immediate impervision. 

The mice were fed upon ray milk, upon milk just boiled, and 
upon (milk which had been boiled foty^two ^ours.^ He found no 
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difference between tbe mice of the different batdhes. Some digestive 
disturbances were present, but these were obviated by preventing 
the contamination of the food by faeces. 

Experiments on Eats.— Some experiments were carried out by 
myself on rats, but the animals, though young, were no longer of 
an age when suckling is necessary. The rats were fed in batches 
of one dozen upon raw, boiled, and dried milk, and a little bread. 
In one series those fed upon dried milk showed a slightly more 
r^pid gain in weight than those fed upon boiled milk, and these 
again a rather more rapid gain than those fed upon raw milk. In 
two other series fed upon raw and boiled milk respectively, no 
difference could be detected between the rats of either series. 

In making any deductions from these experiments bearing on 
the feeding of infants the sources of fallacy are, that the rats were 
no longer of suckling age, and that they received bread as well as 
milk. As, however, all the batches received the same percentage 
of milk and bread per kilo, of body-weight, it may reasonably be 
inferred from these experiments that rats just past the suckling 
age are able to utilise dried and boiled milk fully as well as raw milk. 

Experiments on Rabbits.—It appears that rabbits are scarcely 
suitable animals for the purposes of such experiments, nor are 
they at all easy to use. 

It is difficult to get young rabbits to drink out of a bottle ; also 
rabbits’ milk is much richer in fat than cows' milk and thus com¬ 
plications are introduced as to the amount of food required to 
supplement mother’s milk. 

Briining (3) (1906) carried out some experiments on young 
rabbits five ffiiys old. One rabbit of the litter was left with its 
mother, another was given raw cows’ milk with the addition of 
cream, and the other boiled cows’ milk, also with the addition of 
cream. The rabbit fed upon raw milk died upon the eleventh 
day of the experiment, and the one fed upon boiled cows’ milk 
was in a greatly inferior condition to the one left with its mother. 
No comparisons are possible between the effects of the raw and 
boiled cows’ milk since one of the animals died. 

Moro (1907) fed young rabbits upon both human and cows’ 
milk, raw and boiled. Nearly all the animals died, in spite of the 
fact that they took the food well. If they were allowed mixed* 
feeding of rabbits’ milk and cows’ milk they rarely showed any 
untoward symptoms, and if these occurred the attack was warded 
off by stopping the cows’ milk and giving only mother’s milk. 
The addition of cream and sugar to the cows’ milk gave better 
results and the animals lived longer. It seems, therefore, that 
young rabbits do notihrive either on raw or boiled cows’ milk or 
human milk, and hence jre hardly suitable for making deductions as 
to the relative nutritive value of raw and boiled cows’ milk as 
a food for infants. • • . 

Experiments on Dogs.— ^ considerable number of experimqpts 
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have been carried out upon dogs, and cows' milk seems to be a 
suitable food for this species. 

Rodet (1896) took six puppies—four of one litter (dogs 1-4) 
aged from five to six weeks old, one of another litter of the same 
age (dog 5), and another rather older (dog 6). 

Puppies I and 2 were fed upon raw cows’ milk. 

Puppies 3 and 4 were fed upon cows’ milk, just boiled. 

Puppy 5 was fed upon cows’ milk subjected to prolonged 
boiling. • 

Puppy 6 was fed upon cows’ milk just boiled, as for puppies 
3 and 4. 

As regards weight, the balance was distinctly in favour of the 
boiled cows’ milk, the increase in weight at the end of thirty- 
one days, when the experiment was terminated, being in the pro¬ 
portion of 

638 for dogs I and 2, 

796 for dogs 3 and 4, , 

276 for dog 5, 

525 for dog 6. 


Dogs 5 and 6 were receiving rather less milk per kilo, of body- 
weight than dogs 1-4 


Taking the quotient 


increase of weight 
daily food 


he found the value to be 


•62 for dogs I and 2, 

•68 for dogs 3 and 4, 

•61 for dog 5, 

•62 for dog 6. 

Thus there was a better utilisation of the boiled cows’ milk 
than of the raw. 

Keller (1904) fed two young dogs upon sterilised and boiled 
cows’ milk respectively and found no difference between the two 
dogs even after three months. 

Briining (i) {1904) carried out two sets of experiments upon 
'dogs. 

In the first series he had six puppies (hounds), of which two 
were left at the breast, one was fed upon raw cows’ milk, and another 
upon boiled; the two remaining puppies received raw and boiled 
goats’ milk respectively. The puppy fed upon raw cows’ milk 
died on the fourth day of the experiment of inhalation pneumonia, 
providing another example of the drawback of an insufficient 
number of animals in an experimental scries. 

The breast-fed puppies did incomparaffiy better than any of the 
otheE. Then came the one f(Al upon boile^ cows’ milk, and then 
those fed upon boiled and raw goats’\iilk respectively. 
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The average gain for the breast-fed puppies was 113-121 
granunes per day; for the boiled cows’ milk puppy 48-2 grammes 
per day; for the boiled goats’ milk puppy 457 grammes per 
day : and for the raw goats’ milk puppy 38-4 grammes per day. 

In the second series four puppies were taken from birth. Two 
were fed upon the breast, the third on raw, and the fourth on 
boiled, cows’ milk. 

Here again the breast-fed puppies did incomparably better 
tljan the others. 

The experiment lasted seventy-five days, and during this time— 

Puppy 1 on the breast had increased in weight from 165 to 
2864 grammes ; a gain of 2699 grammes. 

Puppy 2 on the breast had increased in weight from 205 to 
2215 grammes ; a gain of 2010 grammes. 

Puppy 3 on raw cows’ milk increased in weight from 299 to 
1105 grammes ; a gain of 806 grammes. 

Puppy 4 on boiled cows’ milk increased in weight from 
238 to 1785 grammes; a gain of 1547 grammes. 

Puppy 3 had the breast for six days and weighed 299 grammes 
when the raw milk was started. The puppy fed upon raw cows’ 
milk showed what appeared to be evidence of rickets and was 
chloroformed and examined post-mortem. No evidence of rickets 
could, however, be found either macro- or microscopically. 

The coats of the breast-fed dogs were on the whole smoother 
than those of the artificially fed dogs. 

Feer!s ‘ Quotient of Increase ’ * (which is represented by 

increase per kilo, of body-weight\ , , . , ,, ,. 

-, .r - , , - - I was worked out for the artifici- 

kilos. of milk taken / 

ally-fed dogs of this scries, and was found to be 118 for the dog 
fed upon raw cows’ milk and 119 for the dog fed upon boiled 
cows’ milk. 

In both the series all the surviving animals developed into very 
good dogs. 

It appears, therefore, that cows’ milk can act as a substitute 
for mother’s milk in dogs, and that the dogs thrive better if the 
milk is given boiled. * 

The breast-fed dogs remained, however, greatly superior to the 
artificially-fed ones. 

Moro (1907) showed that dogs fed upon human miHc remained 
alive but were in a very miserable condition, whereas dogs upon 
cows’ milk did extremely well. These results, taken in conjunction 
with the results obtained by the same observer on rabbits, sjiow 
that in deducing results from experiments it is very important 
to use a species of animal whose mi^ is suitable for the other species 

' F#r details tetjjahrh. f. Kinderh. 1902, Ivi. 421. 
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whose growth is being investigated. The milk of one species of 
mammal is by no means always suitable for the young of another 
species. This appears again in the experiments upon kittens, which 
will be described immediately. 

Experiments on Kittens.—Chamouin (1892) took kittens thirty 
to forty days old, and fed them on raw and boiled cows’ milk, three 
kittens on each kind of milk. There was also a control breast-fed 
kitten. The experiment lasted twelve days. The control kitten 
put on 560 grammes in weight. The kittens fed on raw cows’ milk 
put on 172 grammes, and the kittens fed upon boiled cows’ milk 
put on 349 grammes each. It seems, however, that the artificially- 
fed kittens were not in a good state of health, and that not im¬ 
probably had the experiment lasted much longer the artificially- 
fed kittens would have died. 

From some work carried out by Griinbaum for the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board (referred to in the Annual Report of the Medical 
Officer to the Board for 1906), it seems fairly evident that cows’ 
milk is not a suitable substitute for mother’s milk for kittens, 
until they have reached an age when mother’s niilk is no longer 
necessary. 

Vincent (1911) has carried out some experiments upon kittens. 
These experiments as such do not come within the scope of this 
report; but since he deduces from them that boiled milk is harmful 
for babies, brief mention must be made of them. 

The kittens taken were of the, age of two months, and the feeding 
was carried out by the animal attendant. Milk was biought from 
the Infants’ Hospital, and after the milk had been raised to 200° F. 
it was incubated for twenty-four hours at 85*’ F. In most of the 
series the milk, after heating, was inoculated with special organisms, 
the action of which it was desired to study. 

No kittens appear to have been fed upon raw milk to act as 
control animals to those fed upon this form of milk, but it is stated 
that the infants in the hospital who were fed upon raw milk acted 
as controls to the kittens fed on other forms of milk at the Lister 
Institute. 

All the kittens fed upon these foods died. It is clear that no 
kitten was fed upon boiled milk as ordinarily meant by the term, 
«ince even where there had been no inoculation of the milk, it 
was incubated for twenty-four hours before administration and 
therefore not comparable with milk which, in accordance with usual 
practice, is.boiled and used very shortly afterwards. 

None of the experiments on kittens seem to have given results 
upon which any reasonable deductions can be based in regard to 
the relative nutritive value of raw and boiled cows’ milk as a food 
for Either infants or kittens, ^ 

Experimente on Pigs.—Bruning (3) carried out experiments 
upon young pigs. » ^ , 

'Tlfe litter used consisted of seven^pigs. Pigs A, B, C were 
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left with their mother, but were only allowed to feed at stated 
intervals, and were weighed before and after each feed, so that the 
total quantity of milk taken was known. Pigs D and E were 
fed upon boiled cows’ milk, and pigs F and G upon raw cows’ 
milk. 

The initial weights of the pigs varied from 912-1365 grammes. 
The supply of mother's milk was poor, and the breast-fed pigs 
obtained a much smaller quantity of milk than the artificially fed 
pigs. All ate well and put on weight well. 

• No appreciable difference could be detected between the different 
pigs D and E, and F and G, but the artificially fed pigs doubled 
their weight rather sooner than the breast-fed ones, possibly owing 
to the shortage of food supply in the latter case. 

Feer’s quotient (increase per kilo, of body-weight kilos, of 
milk taken) gave a value of 165 for the breast-fed pigs, of 65 for 
the pigs fed upon boiled cows’ milk, and of 60 for those fed upon 
raw cows’ milk. 

Mother’s milk is therefore very much better utilised by pigs 
than cows’ milk, and boiled cows' milk rather better than raw. 

Bamberg (1910), realising that in all the experiments which 
had been carried out so far, ordinary impure market milk had been 
used, undertook some experiments upon pigs in which he used the 
purest milk obtainable in Berlin, 'fhe bacterial content of the 
milk was taken and the milk was found to be almost germ-free 
throughout the experiment. 

The milk was obtained from the Viktoria Park Dairy. 

A litter of eight pigs was taken immediately after birth. 

Of these pigs— 

A and B were fed upon raw cows’ milk from the 
Viktoria Park Dairy. 

C and D were fed upon boiled cows’ milk from the 
Viktoria Park Dairy. 

E was fed upon raw cows’ milk (market milk). 

F was fed upon boiled cows’ milk (market milk). 

G and H were fed upon the breast. 

Pigs G and H doubled their weight on the 14th day. 

A ., B „ „ ,. 17th day. 

Pig F doubled its weight on the 19th day. 

,, C ,, „ „ „ 20th day. 

„ D „ ,, „ „ 23rd day. 

., E ,, ,, ,, ,. 32nd day. 

Pigs C and D did not seem quite so happy as A and B. 

As regards weijftit, therefore, the pigs fed upon raw geirn-free 
milk did rather better than those fed upon the same milk boiled. 
But the pig fed upon boiled n^rket milk did very considerably 
better than the on# fed ypon raw market milk. ^ 
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Peer’s quotient was worked out for the artificially fed pigs, and 
the following values were obtained: 


- 

Pig A 

Pig B 

Pig c 

Pig D 

Pig E 

Pig F 

1st week . 

85-5 

68-1 

54-0 

49-2 

19-1 

557 

2nd „ 

61'2 

68-0 

600 

41-2 

29-5 

30-8 

3rd „ 

55-2 

30-1 

26-5 

29*1 

470 

21-4 

4th „ 

37-8 

21*8 

l8-6 

22*9 

38-4 

15-8 

5th „ . 

22-1 

l6-o 

141 

191 

20-7 

9-3 

6th ., 

l6-6 

9.9 

8-3 

127 

13-8 

9-2 

7th ., . 

13-2 

7.9 

60 

88 

76 

51 


As a whole, therefore, pigs A and B utilised their food rathei 
better than pigs C and D. But pig F utilised its food better that 
pig E. 

After seven weeks the pigs were returned to their owner, whc 
reported later on that the artificially fed pigs were all inferior tc 
the breast-fed pigs, but that no difference could be detected betweer 
the different artificially-fed pigs. 

Klein carried out feeding experiments upon fourteen little pig! 
about seven weeks old. The pigs were divided into three group: 
as follows:— 


Group I.—Four pigs fed upon raw skim milk, potatoes, and 
barley-bran. 

Group II.—Five pigs fed upon pasteurised skim milk 
potatoes, and barley-bran. 

Group III.—Five pigs fed upon raw skimmed milk, potatoes 
barley-bran, and dried yeast. 

The milk was gradually replaced by the yeast in Group III 
but the animals refused it after a while, and did not do so well a: 
in Group I. 

No difference could be detected between Groups I and II excepi 
that there was a slight balance in favour of the group which had 
received the pasteurised milk. 

#The experiment lasted twelve weeks and the weights at th( 
beginning and end ol the experiment are given below 



Group I 

Group II 

Group III 


i 5 / 5 'i 3 - 

■ 35-50 

46-75 

46-00 

Kg. total weight. 

7/8,/13. 

163-50 

208-75 

190-50 



128-50 

162-00 

144-50 

^g. total gain. 

that is, 

0-38 

0-39 

0-34 

. Gain in kg. per 


day per pig, 


showing^^a slight advantage for the pasteyriserf milk.^ 
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EJtperimente on Qoati.—Briining (2, 3) carried out two sets 
of experiments on goats, which are, however, really supplementary 
the one to the other and can be taken together. Each litter had 
consisted of three kids. These were fed as follows:— 

First Litter— 

Kid I. Breast-fed. 

Kid 2. Boiled mother’s milk. 

Kid 3. Boiled cows’ milk. 

Second Litter— 

Kid 4. Breast-fed. 

Kid 5. Breast twice a day and other feeds raw cows’ milk. 
Kid 6. Raw cows’ milk. 

Kid I. Douoled its weight on the fifteenth day. The value 
for Peer’s qiiotient was 50-2. 

Kid 4. Doubled its weight on the sixteenth day. The value 
for Peer’s quotient was 53'i. 

Kid 2. Doubled its weight on the twenty-second day. The 
value for Peer’s quotient was 28-4. 

Kid 5. Doubled its weight on the twenty-second day. The 
value for Peer's quotient was 25-0. 

Kid 3. Doubled its weight on the twentieth day. The value 
for Peer’s quotient was 24-0. 

Kid 6. Doubled its weight on the twenty-fifth day. The 
value fur Peer’s quotient was 2i-o. 

The initial weights of the animals were very different, so that 
some of them had put on considerably more weight than the others. 
Peer’s quotient shows the nutritional value of the food, although 
it does not show the caloric value of the food taken. 

These experiments bring out the great superiority of mother’s 
milk over that of cows’ milk as a food for kids. They also show 
slight superiority of boiled cows’ milk over raw. 

Briickler (1907) carried out an experiment on goats on identical 
lines to those of Briining. Two litters were used, and two goats, 
for each method of feeding. The milk given was collected with 
all possible precautions, and was as far as possible germ-free. 
Briickler obtained a rather more rapid increase in weight with the 
raw cows' milk than Bruning did, but Peer’s quotient was higher 
with the boiled cows’ milk than with the raw. 

Goats seem therefore to do fairly well on cows’ "milk, but 
the results are very inferior to those obtained with mother’s 
milk. ' 

If cows’ milk be ^ven there is a slight advantage in giving it 
boiled. * 

Although experimentation upok animals iji order to deter¬ 
mine the nutritive pAiperties of raw and boiled milk of fcMgn 
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species cannot altogether be regarded as satisfactory, the results 
show; 

[a) The great superiority of breast-feeding over any form 
of artificial feeding employed. 

(i) That where series of animals were fed simultaneously over 
fairly prolonged periods on raw and boiled cows’ milk respectively, 
no essential difference in nutritive value between the two forms of 
food could be detected. In some cases the boiled milk gave 
distinctly better results than raw milk, whereas in isolated cases 
the reverse was found. ‘ 

(c) In considering the nutritive value it is not sufficient to 
consider merely the gain in weight, but the gain in relation to the 
amount of food taken should also be considered. This, however, 
does not alter the general trend of the remarks made above. 
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CLINICAL DATA ON THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF RAW AND BOILED 
cows' MILK AS A FOOD FOE INFANTS 

It is difficult to obtain the necessary data for an accurate con¬ 
sideration of the subject of this chapter, from the records of hospitals 
for sick children. Until recently, however, this was the only 
means available. The hospital patient is hardly suitable for the 
purpose of investigating the nutritive properties of any special 
food. The sick child is liable to react, and probably docs react, 
differently from the normal child to a large number of lood-stuffs. 
Sick children are not here under consideration, but rather the 
average, reasonably healthy infant. If hospital cases alone are 
considered, therefore, there will be a tendency to error which cannot 
be regarded as negligible. Moreover, hospital cases are naturally 
unsuited for a prolonged investigation of the nutritive value of 
any kind of food. At the time of admission they are for the most 
part in a pathological state and require special measures in order 
to enable them to improve. As soon as such improvement has 
begun, it is more than probable that the phj’sician considers it 
desirable to alter the dietary of the child. This, although clearly 
necessary as a curative measure, cannot be regarded as other 
than an impairment of the data from the experimental point of 
view. In addition to the probability of the dietary being altered 
every few days, the child is sent back to its home, and away from 
skilled observation, at the earliest possible moment. 

Consequently observations made in hospitals upon the nutritiv* 
value of raw and boiled milk for infants have for the most part 
been confined to pathological cases, and have extended over 
short periods only. It is not possible to deduce from them what 
the ultimate effect upon the child of either method of feeding 
may be. 

One defect of observations carried out in hospitals has already 
been briefly alluded ^o in the preceding chapter. It was there 
pointed out that physicians tend to use one form of feeding for the 
majority of their casjfs who are in a reasonably healthy condition. 
This will vary according to the individual predilection |pf the 
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>hysician. As a result, control observations in regard to other 
nethods of feeding are usually absent. 

The published investigations show that a good many children 
ippear to improve rapidly upon raw milk, while an equal number 
ippear to improve equally well upon boiled milk. 

A few experiments have been carried out in other countries upon 
:hildren in institutions, who could be observed for longer periods. 
The most comprehensive experiments were carried out by Finkel- 
itein, who observed a number of children, both healthy and sick, 
jver considerable periods. Children of both classes were fed upon 
•aw and boiled milk. The milk used was of the best quality, and was 
ised for all the children, whether fed upon raw or upon boiled 
nilk. No definite superiority of one method of feeding was 
istablished, but there was perhaps a slight balance in favour of 
;he boiled milk. 

The work of Park and Holt in New York has shown that even 
vhen reasonable precautions are taken and when good milk is 
lupplied, it is safer to heat the milk used for the infants. Their 
pecial investigations upon some ninety infants gave results which* 
vere distinctly unfavourable to raw milk. 

In all work where the results likely to be obtained from feeding 
nfants on any form of milk are analysed, it is necessary' to consider 
rot only the possible original contamination of the milk, but also 
the possibility (or rather, the probability) of contamination in the 
home of even an ideal milk supply. 

The material which had been collected in one of the infant 
consultations in Berlin was kindly placed at my disposal in 1911; 
and I was enabled to analyse the medical notes of 300 breast-fed 
babies, and of 204 infants fed on good milk, which was boiled in 
the homes. This does not give a comparison of the value of raw 
and boiled milk. The results obtained with the boiled milk were, 
however, so favourable as to render it unlikely that any form of 
artificial feeding would have produced more favourable results, 
especially in view of the experience derived from previous investi¬ 
gations on these lines. 

Generally, it may be stated that no form of artificial feeding 
will produce results of as favourable a nature as are obtained by 
natural methods of feeding. Where a’-tificial feeding must be 
employed, there is no evidence that milk loses any of its nutritive 
value by boiling. The work of numerous observers indicates 
that rather .more satisfactory progress is made with boiled than 
with raw milk. 

These remarks apply to the general infant population, and not 
to special infants in pathological conditions. ^In these latter cases 
idiosyncrasies for special forms of food are f^ equently exhibited. 
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CHAPTER XI 

CUKICAL DATA OK THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF RAW AND BOILED 
cows’ MILK AS A FOOD FOR INFANTS 

The general considerations arising in regard to the value of the 
clinical data available as a result of the feeding of hospital infants 
is considered in the summary of this chapter. It is necessary, 
hftwever, to give a somewhat detailed account of the individual 
observations which have been made by various investigators. 

The earliest published work appears to be that of Uhlig, who 
in 1891 quoted thirty-nine cases of children suffering from various 
degrees of mal-nutrition, who all did well on sterilised milk. No 
control cases were taken. 

In the same year Leeds and Davis published an account of 
the results of feeding sick children—all apparently suffering from 
diarrhoea—on sterilised milk. The results were stated to be un¬ 
satisfactory, some of the children dying from apparent starvation. 
No improvement followed the peptonising of the milk. Marked 
improvement occurred in such children as received a few breast¬ 
feeds in the day, together with the sterilised milk. No controls 
seem to have been carried out with either raw or pasteurised milk. 
The milk used was sterilised for half an hour. 

Much stress cannot be laid upon these results, since there were 
no controls, although Davis states that he has seen children who 
were not improving on sterilised milk do well upon raw. 

Variot (1898) at a meeting in Paris quoted thirty cases of 
atrophic children who had attended his consultation at Belleville, 
and who had all done very well when fed upon sterilised milk. 
He gave no control cases. 

Palmer (1900) described the satisfactory results which he had 
obtained in America with raw milk, and advocated its use. He 
gives no control cases fed upon boiled milk, and, moreover, had 
the great advantage of the large ice supply of American cities. 
No actual data are given. 

Monrad (1902) published six cases of atrophic and dyspeptic 
children who had improved when fed upon raw milk. He considers 
that only certain cases need raw milk. No controls fed upon boileS 
milk are mentioned. 

Czerny (1902) at the Breslauer Kliuik fed atrophic children 
upon both raw and boiled goats’ milk, the goats bein'g kept upon 
the premises. He was unable to detect any appreciable difference 
between the children fed upon raw and boiled goats’ milk, both 
sets were very confti|ated, those fed upon raw milk rather more 
so than those'fed upon boiled milk. The improvement in all cases 
was very inferior to that which isually occurs when similar cases 
receive mothej’s milt. 
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Halipri (1904) quotes the case of a child whose weight wa.s 
increasing at the rate of 7 grammes per day while fed upon sterilised 
milk. When given raw milk the increase rose to a rate of 30 
grammes per day. He states that he has seen other similar cases. 
The period of sterilisation of the milk is not given. 

Hohlfield (1905) published eight cases of children suffering 
Tom various stages of mal-nutrition who were fed for the most 
)art upon raw milk; some, however, received raw milk alternately 
vith boiled milk over periods of about one month. All the children 
vere ill, some of them severely so. Three had only raw milk, two 
'omited boiled milk, and another put on more weight on raw milk 
han on boiled milk. The remaining two were twins, of whom 
he sicklier child was put upon raw milk, and the healthier one had 
oiled milk. The sicklier one did better than the healthier one. 

These data certainly seem to show that there are cases of sick 
hildren where raw milk gives better results than boiled milk; at 
he same time the evidence already given shows that many children 
^ho are suffering from mal-nutrition do extremely well upon 
oiled milk. It would not appear to be justifiable to draw con-« 
lusions in regard to the relative nutritive properties of raw and 
oiled milk in the treatment of healthy babies, as a result of 
lohlfield’s experiments, where only four babies were given boiled 
lilk, and of those, two had an apparent idiosyncrasy against boiled 
lilk and vomited it after administration. 

Vincent (iqof)) has published twenty cases of markedly severe 
lal-nutrition in infants which were fed upon raw milk and did 
ery well. These cases were fed upon the percentage method of 
;eding, under constant supervision, and often of change of the 
ercentage of ingredients. No case was fed upon boiled milk of 
similar percentage mixture. 

Extensive observations were carried out by Finkelstein which 
re difficult to summarise, and the results are best seen by repro- 
ucing Finkelstein's tables. He classified the cases into three groups, 
s below, where the results obtained in each group are shown. 

Group I.—(A) Healthy children, that is children with no 
pparent signs of disease; under eight weeks of age, and having 
n average weight of 3600 grammes. 


— 

Raw Milk 

Boiled Milk 

Number of children. 

29 

19 

Average nuniber of days of observation 

34 

27 

Good result—good progress, no disturbance . 

10 = 34.4 

10 = 52-6 


per cent. 

per cent. 

Daily increase in grammes 

15-5 

19-8 

Fair result—progress not so good, no disturbance 

-r =a 241 

2 = 10-5 


per cent. 

per cent. 

Daily increase in grampes 

7’6 

8.0 

Bad result—loss of weight, or appearance of 

V = 4I'5 

7 = 37 

acuyi disturbance. 

per cent., 

per cent. 
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(B) Twelve children were fed periodically with raw and boiled 
milk. The results were: 



Average Length oi Feeding 

Daily Increase 


Raw Milk 

Boiled Milk 

Raw Milk 

Boiled Milk 


Days 

Days 

Grammes 

Crammet 

Raw and boiled milk equally 
•good. 3 = 25 per cent. 

33 

17 

16-3 

147 

Raw and boiled milk equally 
bad, 4 = 33 per cent. 

3 * 

22 

- 5 -t 

— 11*0 

Raw milk better than boiled, 

3 = 25 per cent. 

27 

20 

I 3’3 

— lO'O 

Boiled milk better than raw, 

2 = 16 per cent. 

23 

19 

3-5 

15 s 


Group II. — Atrophic children, older than Group I, markedly 
below weight, but without other symptoms of disease. Raw and 
boiled milk given periodically. 



Average Length of 
Feeding 

Daily Increase 


Raw Milk 

Boiled Milk 

Raw Milk 

Boiled Milk 


Days 

Days 

Gtamines 

Grammes 

Raw and boiled milk equally 

37 

36 

20 

x6 

good, two cases. 

Raw and boiled milk equally 

28 

33 

3 

X 

bad, one case. 






Group III.—(A) Children with digestive disturbances, showing* 
strong local and, usually, general symptoms. The quantity, etc., of 
the food was the same in all cases. 



Raw Milk 

Bmled Milk 

Number of children * . 

Average length of observation in days 
Improved and did equally well 

Did not improve . 1 . . 

• 

25 

38 

\5 = 6o per cent. 
10 = 40 per cerit. 

16 * 

26 

16 = 68-8 per cent. 
5 = 31-2 per cent. 

-a*- 
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(B) Nine children were fed periodically with raw and boiled 
milk. 


— 

Average Length of 
Feeding 

Daily Increase 

Raw Milk 

Boiled Milk 

Raw Milk 

Boiled Milk 

Improved equally well with raw 
and boiled milk, 4 = 44 pei* 
cent. 

No improvement with either ra\ 
Improved on raw milk, after fail 
Improved on boiled milk, after U 

Days 

33 

V or boilec 
are on boil 
tilure on ra 

Days 

22 

milk, 3 * 
ed milk, i 
w milk, I 

Grammes 

19 

33 per cei 
= 11 per c 
s 11 per a 

Grammes 

19*3 

It. 

mt. 

nt. 


Finkelstein concludes that ' no definite distinction between the 
results obtained by feeding upon raw and boiled milk respectiyelyi 
could be detected.’ If these figures of Finkelstein’s are examined 
a little further, it is seen that in Group I (A) there is a balance iq 
favour of the boiled milk, whereas in the other groups there is a 
balance which is slightly in favour of the raw milk. 

Plantenga (1910) treated children with digestive troubles with 
both raw and boiled milk, and from a study of the weight-curves 
was unable to find any evidence of the superiority of either method 
of feeding, over the other. 

Park and Holt, in the course of a most valuable investigation, 
carried out in New York upon the feeding of infants in tenement 
dwellings, made special observations upon approximately equal 
groups of infants fed upon raw and pasteurised milk. The 
inquiry lasted over the summers of two successive years, being 
commenced each year at the beginning of June and lasting 
till the end of the summer, and the results are given m the 
table below. The milk was used modified for both groups and 


Kind of MUk 

1 ' No (Average 

' Remain- having Number 
No. of ed well Severe taken 
Infants for entire or Mode* ofi Milk 
Summer rate Di-| during 

1 arrhoei jSummer 

\veragc 
Weekly 
(>am in 
Weight 

Average 

Number 

Deaths 

Pasteurised milk : 

1000 to 50,000 bac« 

41 

1 

1 31 

10 

3 

4 oz. 

3-9 

I 

teria per c.c. 

Raw milk ; 

1,200,000 to 20,000,000 

51 

1 

! 

1 17 

33 

5-5 

3-5 oz 

lt-5 

2 

bacteria per cx. 


1 


t *» 





was of good quality when used. The average number of bacteria 
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counted in the milk was 45,000 per c.c. and in the cream 
30,000,000, When prepared in the bottles the average number 
of bacteria in the raw milk was 1,200.000 per c.c. and in the 
pasteurised about 1000. Investigations of the bacterial content 
carried out later in the same days from similar bottles showed 
counts respectively of 20,000,000 and 50,000 per c.c. Of the 
fifty-one children who were fed on raw milk, thirteen had to be 
transferred before the end of the period of observation to pasteurised 
milk, on account of attacks of diarrhoea which supervened. The 
fibres given are not favourable to raw milk, and the physicians 
who carried out the investigations believed that the comparative 
results would have been still less favourable had these thirteen 
children all been kept upon the raw milk. 

The children were taken off milk when an attack of diarrhoea 
supervened. 

Variot and Lorenz-Monod carried out some observations upon 
children fed upon raw milk.* The milk was obtained from a large 
dairy and from tuberculin-tested cows. It was delivered packed 
in ice and saw-dust and was kept cold until use. Bacteriologically 
it was sterile, and was chemically of very good quality. Eighteen 
children were fed upon pure raw milk and of these cases five died. 
Three did well and remained well for the whole period. Several 
had serious intestinal trouble, when it was necessary to replace 
the raw milk by Lepelletier’s milk or by condensed milk. The 
children were grouped under headings according to their ages. 


- 

Age 

No. of 
Infants 

4 

4 

9 

Remarks 

Group I. 
Group II. 
Group III. 
Group IV. 

t6 days to 2 months 
3-4 months 

7-10 months 

19 months 

I died, 2 did fairly well, i well 

1 died, 2 did fairly well, i well 

2 died, 6 did fairly well, i did well 

1 died 


Variot noticed that the stools were particularly offensive in 
many of the cases, and bacteriological examination showed a 
preponderance of organisms of the coli type. The children did 
well when the diet was altered to other foods. 

The experiments described above do not carry the observa¬ 
tions over a sufficiently prolonged period, nor is the number of 
children sufficient for deductions to be made from ihera for the 
general infant population. In 1911 I was commissioned by the 
Local Government Board to carry out investigations on a large 
scale, using healthy iftf^ts or reasonably healthy infants only. 

Of late years the rise of infan^ consultations, where healthy 

* Their work, publisbeci in 1914, is here out of its chronological position 
but it is more convenient to consider it before taking the Berlin materiak\ 
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children are kept at regdar intervals under medical supervision, 
accompanied by home visitation by trained women visitors, has 
afforded opportunity for observations upon healthy children which 
had hitherto not existed. 

The largest infant consultations existing at that time were to 
be found in Berlin. These consultations, which are maintained 
by the municipality, had been established for a number of years, 
and the amount of material accumulated in their archives was 
immense. So far, however, no results of the medical supervision 
had been published. The infants attending these consultations 
were for the most part breast-fed, this form of feeding being 
naturally encouraged as much as possible by the medical officers 
to the consultation. Children for whom artificial feeding was 
required were fed upon boiled cows’ milk supplied in connection 
with the consultation. The milk was produced on the Berlin 
municipal farm with adequate precautions to ensure the clean¬ 
liness of the milk, and was delivered cooled at a number of centres 
in the city. Mothers attending the infant consultations were 
entitled to obtain the milk from these centres at a reduced rate^ 
if this was necessary. They were instructed to bring the milk just 
up to the boil in their own houses, to set it aside in a cool place, 
and to prepare it for the infant as directed by the doctor of 
the consultation. In order to ensure that this method of pro¬ 
cedure was carried out, a sufficient staff of trained health visitors 
was available from the centre, the homes being visited at least 
every ten days. 

The drawback for this investigation was the absence of children 
fed upon raw cows' milk. Enquiry in a number of quarters 
showed that there was no infant consultation of sufficient size to 
afford the necessary material available from which to draw for 
data, in connection with the nutritive value of raw cows’ milk.* 

Material used for the Investigation .—For the purpose of com¬ 
paring the progress made by infants when breast-fed or when fed 
upon cows’ milk, it was determined to secure at least two hundred 
infants for each series, utilising as far as possible similar numbers 
of infants in the same year in order to eliminate as tar as possible 
climatic influences. The mortality among the infants at the 
" consultation was extremely low in the years from which the material 
was taken, and careful calculation showed that the mortality 
factor could be neglected altogether in the material investigated. 

Children specifically stated in the notes to be suffering from some 
congenital defect or disease were not admitted into the series. No 
child who was older than four months at the time of its first attend¬ 
ance was considered, and the very great majority of cases in both 

^ Raw cows' milk is used for the feediag^of artihcially fed infants in 
Belfast, bat the in|iterial has not^ been worked up, and at the time the in¬ 
vestigation here being considered was made, th^.material was not sufficient 
fqp*;he purpose. , 
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series attended the infant consultation from about the tenth (toy 
of life onwards, up to the end of the first year and even later. 

Infants coming into the breasi-fed series had all been breast-fed 
for at least four months after birth. Comparatively few had been 
fed for as short a period as this, and the great proportion of them 
had received natural food for from six to nine months. At this 
latter age weaning was carried out by the recommendation of the 
medical officer to the consultation. Three hundred such cases 
were taken for investigation. 

• Of the artificially fed babies the majority had been artificially 
fed from birth or from about the first week after birth, only a few 
having received the breast for some weeks; two hundred and four 
cases were taken. Detailed figures relating to both series are 
given in Appendix D. 

These babies were brought up for weighing regularly, usually 
at intervals of ten days, sometimes at fortnightly intervals. The 
weight was recorded on each occasion, and the child was seen by the 
medical officer. The method of feeding was prescribed by the 
doctor, and noted on the medical record. Observations in regard 
to the child’s progress, the presence of minor ailments, presence 
of teeth, etc., were also recorded. 

In order to obtain comparable series, it was necessary to work 
up the actual age of the child in days on each of the occasions on 
which it was weighed. The weights of the infants in each series, 

i.e. breast-fed and artificially-fed, which had attained the same 
day of life, were then added together and divided by the number of 
observations available. For convenience it was necessary to group 
these into periods of eight days. The results of this grouping 
were then tabulated. They are given fully in the Appendix and 
shown graphically on the diagram, on the next page. 

It will be necessary to consider this diagram in three divisions: 

1. The early days of life. 

2. The period from about six weeks to six months. 

3. The period from six months onwards. 

First Period .—A detailed investigation of the first period is 
somewhat beyond the scope of this present work. The number 
of observations was small compared with those of a later age, and * 
hence somewhat less reliable. The divergence between the two 
groups was examined by statistical methods and was shown to be 
attributable in large measure to the difference in the -methods of 
feeding. At this period of life special value attaches to breast¬ 
feeding, and the infant put upon artificial food from birth apparently 
suffers more markedly in the early days than later. The cause 
of this has already Ue 5 i investigated in previous chapters, and it 
is not necessary to deal with it any further here. Complications 
evidently arise in this ^riod in regard to the Ices of weight which 
occurs in aU chjjdren during the early days after birth. 
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Second Period.—la many ways this period is the most interesting 



are grouped in periods of eight days* 
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divergence between the curves, becoming somewhat increased 
later and then diminishing fairly rapidly, until at a period rather 
later than the sixth month, this difference has altogether disappeared. 

If reference be made to the tables given in Appendix D showing 
the number of observations and the weights of the infants on each 
day of life, it will be seen that the number of observations available 
became larger shortly after the sixth week, and remained at a high 
level during the whole period under consideration. The number 
of.observations is such as to eliminate any reasonable source of 
error and to render the observations reliable. 

The weight curves of the two series show that the artificially 
fed infant suffers from the disadvantage of its feeding for some 
weeks after birth, when it begins to regain some of the lost ground, 
and at about the sixth month it succeeds for the most part in 
catching up, in weight at any rate, its breast-fed fellows. Evidently, 
however, certain considerations must be borne in mind, and the 
matter is not quite so simple as above outlined. 

In the first place it may be argued that the artificially-fed 
children may be children of weaker parents, since the mother was 
apparently unable to breast-feed her infant. Against this it may 
be borne in mind that, speaking generally, the artificially-fed infants 
are for the most part children of parents whose earnings are sufficient 
to enable them to provide better hygienic surroundings for the 
infant. This circumstance would probably to some extent mitigate 
the disadvantage under which the child might suffer if the health 
of its mother were unsatisfactory. In Berlin, if investigation of 
the home circumstances showed that the parents could not afford to 
buy milk, and it were necessary for any reason that the child should 
be artificially fed, arrangements were made to supply the milk either 
free or at a much reduced rate. In order to eliminate as far as 
possible any source of error which might arise from these con¬ 
siderations, a statistical investigation was undertaken of the 
relationship of the nature of the food with the wages earned by 
the father. 

(Note .—The wages of the father were in all cases given on the 
record charts and were available for use in these investigations, as well 
as the other information in regard to the progress of the infant.) 

The result of the statistical investigation which is described 
fully in the original paper, showed that the nature of the food 
given, that is breast milk or boiled cows' milk, was more im¬ 
portant to the infant than the wages of its father. In this con¬ 
nection the reservation above mentioned as to the absence of 
shortage of milk supply for the children, owing to the action of the 
municipality, must b,g t^iken into consideration. 

The rate of growth of the infants in the two series was studied. 
This was done in two ways. In the* first place the percentage gain 
shown by each series dftring each eight-day peridd was calculated. 
Secondly, the rate at which growth progressed ,in each sfries 
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was also worked out. In this latter case the calculations were 
based on tlie weights of each scries on the sixteenth day, the data 
of earlier periods being regarded as unreliable. The percentages 
given by the first method have been charted in relation to the age of 
the infant, and are shov. n in Diagram 9 on the preceding page. This 
shows that the actual percentage increase in weight from one eight- 
day period to another, ■ d all the infants of each series consider^ in 
the aggregate, is extremely variable; even where infants of preci^ly 
the same age are considered in large numbers, as in this investigation, 
there appears to be no constant rate of growth from birth onwards. 
The figc.res showing the rate of growth are given in Appendix D. 
The percentages, although {except in two cases) positive, show an 
extraordinary variation, and differ in range between o-6 and 
0-8 per cent, in the breast-fed series, and between i’4 and 6’8 in 
the artificially fed series, during the life-period now under con¬ 
sideration. It is frequently believed by those concerned with the 
feeding of infants that the infant’s weight should show a constant 
increase from day to day. Doubtless this does occur in a con¬ 
siderable number of children, although in most infants the amount 
of increase will vary very considerably not only from day to day 
but from week to week. The present investigations, however, 
seem to indicate sufficiently clearly that a large number of children 
who are reasonably healthy show much variety in relation to their 
progress from day to day. In many cases a slight loss occurs, to 
be followed at a succeeding period by a larger rise than that of the 
loss incurred. 

The fluctuations appear to be slightly loss marked in the arti¬ 
ficially fed infants than in the breast-fed infants. In both series 
there is a tendency for the percentage increase between any two 
consecutive periods to become less as the age advances. 

It has long been recognised that the infant gains weight more 
rapidly in the first few months of life than it does later, the progress 
becoming slower after the first few months. 

If, now, the results of the second method, showing the rate 
of increase of weight of the infants in the two series from the 
sixteenth day of life onwards, be considered, it is found that from 
the beginning of the period up to about the fifth month there 
is very little difference in the curves. This absence of 
difference is accounted for by the fact that the artificially-tied 
infants show for the most part a lower absolute weight. Hence 
a less increment is needed in order to show a simitar percentage 
increase to that of the breast-fed series. This is shown on the 
diagram on p. 200. It may be observed that after approximately 
the fifth month, the artificially-fed infants gain at a slightly 
greater rate tl<!i!^ the breast-fed infants. For figures see 
Appendix D. 

The deficit in weight of Ae series of artificially-fed infants 
over that of the* breast-fed infants was tlso investigated, and 
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it was found that the maximum difference in the weight at any 
one six-day period between the two series did not at any time 
reach lo per cent, of the whole, and the percentage on the majority 
of the average weights was very greatly below this figure. 

In order to eliminate any possible source of error owing to the 

P«reBnt«ge 
(Ut* M Groim. 



piAGRAM 10.—Showing the percentage increaso in weight in the infants 
of each senes, commencing at the sixteenth day of life. 

overlapping of feeding in the two series, i.e. either through a certain 
amount of mixed feeding in the breast-fed series or through 
commencing weaning towards the sixth month, it was decided to 
investigate in greater detail the curves of such children of the 
series* as were entirely breast-fed up to at leah the sixth month, 
and those who had been artificiaky fed from birth upwards. It 
was found that out of,the 204 babies who were^ed on boiled cows' 
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milk, 78 had never received the breast and 41 had received it for 
periods which in no case exceeded eight days, and in many cases 
was considerably less. Among the breast-fed series 130 infants 
out of the 300 were taken, who had received only the breast up 
to the 200th day of life or longer. 

A comparison of these two subsidiary series* on the same lines 
as before showed a rather greater divergence of the curves during 

Weight in 
Grammes 



Diagram II. —Showing the average weight of 139 infants exclusively 
breast-fed, and of 119 infants fed only on boiled cows' milk. 


the period under consideration, but a tendency for the curves to 
approximate towards the end of the period. This is shown on 
Diagram ii, which gives the weights up to the 200th day. 

The rate of growth was also studied in a similar manner to 
that already explained in the two main series, and showed that 
although the percentagf rate of growth was slightly less in the 
artificially-fed infants, nere again the tendency w'as shown foi 

* The figures relating to the subsidiary series are given in the original 
paper. * ■» 
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the curves to approximate about the 200th day of life. It is 
possible, therefore, that slight overlapping is shown in the curves 
of the two main series, but against this possibility it must be 
remembered that the number of infants considered in these two 
subsidiary series is only approximately half the number contained 
in the main series, and hence the sources of error are considerably 
increased. 

In view of the fact that the artificially-fed children undoubtedly 
suffer more in the early days of life than later, as a result of their 
method of feeding, it may reasonably be believed that these results 
are among the most favourable which could be anticipated in 
connection with artificial feeding. The cases were taken hap¬ 
hazard from among the poorer population, and in many instances 
the housing accommodation was known to be unsatisfactory. 

Taking into consideration the clinical evidence and the evidence 
contained in these Berlin investigations, where the infants were 
not in institutions but were in their own homes throughout the' 
period of the investigation, it seems difficult to believe that there 
can be any disadvantage in using boiled cows’ milk instead of rav^ 
cows’ milk, when artificial feeding is necessary. The initial loss would 
hardly be less on the raw cows’ milk and might conceivably be more 
in view of the composition of the colostrum and the absorption 
of foreign proteins which has been considered fully in previous 
chapters. The fact that the infants thus artificially fed catch up 
the breast-fed babies at the age of about six months, shows 
that at one period the rate of growth is more rapid on the part 
of those artificially-fed children, than on the part of the breast¬ 
fed ones. 

Third Period .—^This period extends approximately from the 
sixth month of life up to the end of the first year. .During the 
first part of the period the weight-curves are approximately equal, 
the curve of the breast-fed babies showing, however, rather more 
fluctuation than that of the artificialiy-fed ones. 

Several causes arise at about the sixth month to account for 
the approximation of the curves of the two series at this period 
and for the fact that they remain parallel up to the end of the first 
year. In the first place many of the children were weaned at about 
• the sixth month, and were placed upon the same food, that is, boiled 
cows’ milk, as the infants in the artificially-fed scries. Hence the 
food of the two series tends to become more similar, and by about 
the ninth month it is probable that all the differences in the feeding 
were eliminated. Further, in the breast-fed series between the 
sixth and the ninth month it is probable that the milk supply of 
the mother was no longer as plentiful as in the earlier months, and 
It is not unlikely that the infant was receifj% rather less food than 
the corresponding artificially|fed infant, whose food supply was 
regulated by the,physician. The regulation of the food supply in 
the artificially-fed series probably accounts for the lesser fluctua* 
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tion in percentage gains which has already been noted as occurring 
in this series as compared with the breast-fed series. 

It must not be supposed that because the children who were 
artificially fed show at a later date an equal weight with the 
breast-fed children, that there is nothing advantageous in breast¬ 
feeding. Doubtless where the infants are under constant medical 
supervision, as was the case in the infants in the Berlin series, 
the results of artificial feeding are in great measure mitigated. 

, It is well known that the death-rate among artificially-fed infants 
during the first year of life is very much higher than that among the 
breast-fed infants. This alone emphatically condemns artificial 
feeding from the public health point of view. 

Further, even when medical supervision is available, the 
medical records of the Berlin series showed that the artificially- 
fed infants were more frequently indisposed and suffered from 
minor ailments to a much greater degree than the breast-fed infants. 
Hhny of the breast-fed babies appear to have been exempt from 
minor ailments throughout the greater part of their first year of 
life, whereas among the artificially-fed ones there are numerous 
records of dyspeptic conditions, mild bronchitis, and slight attacks 
of diarrhoea. The sickness incidence which is recorded on the 
artificially-fed scries bears out what is already known, namely, 
that the mortality figures merely form a partial index of the 
general prevalence of whatever disease may be under consideration. 
For every infant that dies as a result of its feeding, a consider¬ 
ably greater number will show minor ailments which will possibly 
impair the constitution, but will probably not lead to death. 

Of recent years a large amount of information has been obtained 
and recorded at the numerous infant consultation centres in this 
and other countries. In a few cases the presiding physician has 
worked up the figures of infants’ weights and the medcal notes, 
and has published the results obtained. In the majority of these 
cases, however, the number of infants which are under observation 
over a prolonged period and fed upon the same diet is not large. They 
all, however, confirm the facts already brought forward, and show 
the great superiority of breast-feeding over any other method of 
feeding, due regard being had to the social conditions of the infants. 

One or two of the publications upon this matter deserfe 
recording, but in the majority of cases the general trend, although 
supporting the above remarks, is not sufficiently precise to be 
utilised for the present purpose. Phillipson reports the results 
of observations upon twenty-three artificially-fed babies at the 
infant consultation at Frankfort. The children were about a month 
old when the ob^vations were commenced and were all under 
observation for some weeks. The infants were fed on simple milk 
dilutions, the milk being heated.* The children appear to have made 
satisfactory progreis and no untoward after •'effects were observed. 

Krost, oSChicago, reports upon the feeding of 500 babies whose 
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diet was supervised by him at the infant welfare station in that 
city. Some of the infants appear to have been fed upon raw and 
others upon boiled milk. Ktost reports th.ai lie used boiled milk 
for six months for the babies so fed and found no ill-effects. The 
gain in weight from week to week was ab('ut the same in babies 
fed both on raw and boiled milk. After some months' feeding 
by these methods, however, the gain in weight was greater in the 
boiled milk babies than in those fed upon raw m.ik. 

Reference might be made to several other papers where moK 
or less details are given relating to small series of infan fed upon 
raw or boiled milk. These papers, however, do not add r ything 
to the statements above made. Opinions are purposely nt •' -oted, 
because these, as is well known, are liable to be formed wii ’t a 
full consideration of the actual facts available. It would be <. v, 
however, to quote the opinions of m.iny well-know’ r’ti\'sicians wh ‘i 
support the information already given. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XII 

ON DRIED MILK AS A FOOD FOR INFANTS 

The use of dried milk as a food for infants is a development of 
the last few years. It seems likely, however, that it is a develop¬ 
ment which will continue. 

A large variety of dried milks are on the market, but of these 
numerous varieties, three appear to be most commonly used for, 
infant feeding. These are the Just-Hatmaker dried milk, Glaxo, 
and Trumilk. Glaxo is a modified milk which approximates 
in composition to human milk. The other two milks are merely 
dried without the addition of other substances. 

A number of estimations of the composition of dried milks 
have been made and appear to be fairly uniform. The published 
figures give the following for the composition : 

Fat, approximately . . . 25 to 28 per cent. 

Protein, practically the same as fat. 

Sugar.34 to 40 per cent. 

Ash.6 to 7 per cent. 

Water.5 to 7 per cent. 

Roughly, the solids are present in eight times the strength of the 
original milk, although this figure must not be regarded as an 
absolute one. 

The above figures refer to full milk which has been dried. 
Several manufacturers also produce a variety known as ‘ half- 
•cream ’ milk, in which the fat is only present in about half the 
usual amount. This raises the proportion of the other constituents 
in relation to the fat, and also increases the percentage amount of 
the other constituents present in the milk. 

Further, dried milk is also prejjared in which there is only a 
small residue of fat, the milk having been previously passed through 
a separator, to remove the cream. In suck s^ilk the percenta|e 
figures for the other constituents will evidently be raised still 
higher in relation to the total dned substances. 

In individual cases sugar (both lactose and cane sugar) has been 
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added to the dried milk with a view to increasing its nutrient value 
ior iniants. But, speaking generally, these preparations are not 
on the market. 

Dried milk for infants appears to have been used first in Bruges, 
Lille, and Lyons. I have been ruiable to obtain detailed informa¬ 
tion as to the use of the milk in the first two places, although reports 
of the work are quoted by some of the French authors. It is 
stated that the results obtained were very favourable. Details 
are, however, available of the results obtained in Lyons and in 
Paris. Dried milk is also used extensively in certain towns in this 
country. 

France.—Some divergence of opinion has arisen among the 
French observers in regard to the value of dried milk as a routine 
method for the artificial feeding of infants. 

In 1912 Professor Porcher, of the Veterinary College at Lyons, 
published a book dealing with the methods of the desiccation of 
milk, and showing the results he had obtained upon a number of 
individual children. He showed that dried milk gave very satis¬ 
factory results when employed as a food for infants. Successful 
results have also been published by Bonnamour, of Lyons, who 
substantiates Porcher’s work in regard to the suitability of dried 
milk as a food for infants. The half-cream variety appears to be 
very generally used in France, for infants fed on dned milk, at 
any rate up to the age of about six months. 

England.—In this country dried milk is extensively used by 
certain municipalities and also in connection with the work for 
infant and child welfare which is carried out by a number of 
voluntary agencies. 

It is unfortunate that up to the present no detailed work upon 
the results obtained by the use of dried milk for infants in this 
country have been published, but general statements have been 
made by Pritchard (St. Marylebone), Naish (Sheffield), and Killick 
Millard (Leicester). 


CHAPTER XII 

ON DRIED MILK AS A FOOD FOR INFANTS 

The Chemical Composition of Dried Milk.—A considerable number 
of investigations have been carried out upon the composition of 
dried milk. The various preparations of dried milk which are 
manufactured froiji'jvhole milk show a considerable similarity in 
chemical composition, as might jhave been anticipated from the 
nature of the case. The majonty of the detailed investigations 
have been carried odt in Germany, where the* milk appears to be 
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used mainly in the process of the manufacture of chocolate, rather 
than for feeding purposes. , 

Goy investigated the composition of dned milk obtained both 
from America and also prepared locally in Germany. He found 
that in samples of whole milk, fat and protein were present in 
almost equal proportions and amounted in each case to 
approximately 25 per cent, of the total substance, sugar being 
from 38-40 per cent, of the total content, ash from 6-8 per 
cent., with a small percentage of water, amounting to about 4 
per cent. Evidently these proportions will not hold where the 
milk has been deprived of all or part of the cream, in which case 
the fat content will be reduced and the content of the other 
substances proportionally raised. 

Figures were also obtained by Kiihl, who gives—Fat, 
22-26 per cent.; protein, 25-26 per cent.; sugar, 34-37 per cent.; 
ash, 5-6 per cent. 

Utz gives somewhat similar figures, namely—Fat, 26-30 per 
cent.; protein, 24-26 per cent.; sugar, 34-40 per cent.; ash, 5-7 
per cent. 

Such figures as are given incidentally in other work are all 
corroborative of the above. 

Bonnamour (i) states that one litre of milk produces approxi¬ 
mately 125 grammes of dried milk, and Goy estimates that 12 
grammes of powder correspond to 100 c.c. of milk, that is, the 
proportion is roughly 8:1, or the powder represents eight times 
the strength of ordinary milk. This figure is agreed with by 
numerous other observers, commenting upon the composition of 
dried milk. 

There is some difference of opinion in regard to the keeping 
qualities of dried milk, some authors stating that the samples 
fcep for many months, while others do not consider that milk 
can safely be kept for so long a period. Goy, in his investigations, 
used some samples which were several months old and found that 
the material was quite fresh. He carried out experiments with 
a view to ascertaining some of the physical changes which were 
likely to have occurred as a result of the drying of the milk. He 
found that the fat globules had changed in form, and did not 
emulsify very readily, but on allowing the milk prepared from the 
•powder to stand in a cylinder, the fat rose to the top in the usual 
manner. Several observers (Goy, Jacquet, and others) comment 
U|>on the low degree of acidity of milk prepared from the dried 
powder. 

Investigations have also been carried out upon the bacterial 
content of dried milk. Kuhl states that the bacteria are not all 
killed, and that the bacterial content does hot permit of the milk 
being kept for prolonged perioi^s. Goy appears to consider that 
bacteria are still present, but he states that the milk is too dry 
to allow of any bacterial growth. ' 
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Deldpine, who carried out investigations upon the bacterial 
content of milk, which had been subjected to the drying process, 
concludes that there is a very great reduction in the total number 
of bacteria present, but that the milk is not rendered sterile in 
the process. 

The investigators above mentioned draw attention to the changes 
in relative composition which must be allowed for, when the fat is 
removed prior to desiccation. 

^ Experimental Data on the Value of Dried Miiir as a Food.— 
A* few investigations have been carried out with a view to ascer¬ 
taining the nutritive value of dried milk as a food. Jacquet 
subjected himself to a diet of dried milk and rusks for a period of 
six days. He examined carefully the nitrogen taken in and the 
nitrogen eliminated, and found that nitrogenous equilibrium was 
maintained after the first two days of this diet, while in the 
later days there was a slight retention of nitrogen. Jacquet 
alsceCarried out observations on the metabolism of a child of seven 
months who was fed on dried milk, with satisfactory results. 
The nitrogen content of the milk taken was estimated and also 
the nitrogen content of the faeces. A high rate of absorption 
of nitrogen was found, amounting to over 90 per cent. 

Brezina and Lazar carried out metabolism experiments upon 
one adult and three children. The results showed a better utilisation 
of the milk by the children than by the adult. The children were 
aged four, seven, and eight years respectively, and other food 
was allowed during the course of the experiment. The diet 
included at first a given quantity of raw milk, the nitrogen meta¬ 
bolism being investigated. The raw milk was then changed to 
dried milk. The highest absorption of nitrogen took place in the 
youngest child, aged four, and reached 92-93 per cent, of the total. 
The percentage of nitrogen absorbed by the other children was 
92 per cent, in the case of the child of seven and 86 per cent, in the 
case of the child of eight. 

Seligmann fed dogs first upon raw and then upon dried milk, 
and found that the utilisation of the dried milk was apparently 
not quite so good as that of the raw milk. The dogs were young 
puppies of the same litter, and the experiment was carried out over 
a short period only. 

DeMpine conducted some feeding experiments on rabbits, using 
raw cows’ milk, condensed milk and dried milk. In each series 
of animals four rabbits were used, and the amount of food and the 
weight of the rabbit on each day were noted. The rabbits were 
young and were kept under observation for two weeks before com¬ 
mencing the experin.ent, which lasted for approximately nine 
weeks. Oats were fiven in addition to the milk, but as this was 
arranged in a similar manner for all groups, it need not be con¬ 
sider^ in detail. 

The dried milk was made up with sterilised ^ater, at fir^t in 
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the proportion of one part of dried milk to four of water, and after 
eight days in the proportion of one to six. The condensed milk 
was prepared in the proportion of one part of milk to three of water. 
The fresh milk was received at the laboratory less than two hours 
after the afternoon milking. Each variety of milk was either kept 
in a refrigerator or incubated until it was used the following 
morning. Each group of rabbits was divided into two, two animals 
of each group being fed on refrigerated milk, and two on milk 
incubated at 22° C., a temperature which was afterwards raised 
to 30° C. 

Del^pine records that ‘ the refrigerated milk diet seemed to 
agree with all the rabbits for about one month, after which the 
animals generally began to lose weight, but on replacing 30 c.c. 
of milk by 30 gms. of cabbage, they gradually regained the lost 
weight.’ In this connection it is interesting to compare the experi¬ 
ments carried out upon young guinea-pigs in regard to raw and 
boiled milk, where it was shown that a vegetable dietar^ is 
a necessity for these animals. 

The conclusions reached by Del^pine are summed up by him al 
follows: ‘ On comparing the groups of weights, it is clear that the 
animals fed on dried milk diluted seven times gained weight more 
rapidly than those fed on condensed milk diluted four times, or on 
undiluted normal milk. The superiority of dry milk over fresh 
milk observed in this set of experiments may be purely accidental, 
but with regard to the differences between dry milk and con¬ 
densed milk the explanation is obvious, for even though the 
condensed milk was diluted only four times the reconstituted 
condensed milk was poorer in protein and fatty matter than 
the reconstituted dry milk, this being due to the fact that more 
than one-half of the solid constituents of condensed niilk consists 
of cane sugar.’ 

All the rabbits did not survive to the end of the experiment. 
One fed on condensed, one on fresh refrigerated milk, and dt 
the rabbits fed on incubated milk died before the end of the experi¬ 
ment, with the exception of one rabbit fed on fresh incubated milk. 
Two of these animals had suffered from acute gastro-enteritis, but 
^ there was some evidence that the milk had not been the source of 
the infection. The results obtained with the incubated milk are 
of interest when compared with the results obtained by Vincent, 
who used milk which had been heated and then incubated as a food 
for kittens.*' 

The experiments on rats conducted by myself, and referred to on 
p. 179, also showed the favourable results obtained with dried milk. 

Clinical Data on the Value ol Dried Milk^a; a Food for Intenti. 
—The value of dried milk as af food is of considerable importance 
both clinically and economically. 

Jf good result? can be obtained by thd use of dried milk for 
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infants, many of the difficulties of the milk supply are obviated. 
It must be clearly stated, however, that no subsequent treatment 
of the milk, such as desiccation, should be allowed to provide an 
excuse for dirty methods, or for carelessness in milk production 
or in transit. 

Much of the danger of contamination in the home is avoided 
by the use of dried milk, and there is no temptation to give the 
infant stale milk from motives of either economy or laziness. The 
milk supply is at hand and can be used as required. 

Economically it avoids waste in the homes, and if carried out 
on a large scale should help to reduce waste in the general supply. 

A good deal of discussion has arisen upon the nutritive value of 
dried milk for the routine feeding of infants. The first investi¬ 
gations were made in France and Belgium, and formed the cause 
of much discussion loth in Lyons and Paris. The developments 
in .dried milk feeding are of recent date, the book publislied by 
Prof. Porcher appearing in 1912. Dried milk had been used in 
several places for infant feeding before this date, but the cases 
were comparatively few in number and the results had not been 
published. 

Porcher and Bonnamour, in Lyons, have upheld the feeding 
of infants with dried milk, not necessarily to the exclusion of 
boiled milk obtained fresh, but as affording a safe food for infants, 
more especially perhaps in the summer-time and also as a supple¬ 
mentary food to breast-feeding. 

Bonnamour (i, 2) gives details of a number of cases fed by him at 
his infant consultation in Lyons. Out of 900 children which passed 
through his hands some 56 had to be artificially fed over pro¬ 
longed periods, and these children w'crc fed upon dried milk. 
Bonnamour groups them under four main headings: 

Group /.—Nine infants who received mixed feeding for a 
short period. Dried milk was gradually increased as the breast 
milk failed. 

Group II .—Six infants only breast-fed for a few days. 

Group III .—Seventeen infants fed exclusively on dried milk 
after a preliminary period of two or three months’ breast-feeding. 

Group IV. —Twenty-one sick children who were for the most* 
part' nurse ’ children in bad condition. 

Bonnamour used half-cream milk up to six months of age 
with proportions of one teaspoonful of milk to tlnee of water, 
rising gradually to three of milk to eight or nine of water. He 
obtained for the most part extremely good results, although the 
weight curves of son^e of the children remained somewhat low. , 

The accompanying diagram (see next page) shows the weight 
curve of a case taken from Group*IlI. 

Bonnamour states^ that he did not prescribe dried milk as a 
food for infants who were making satisfactory progress upon 
ordinary boiled or sterilised milk. He found, however, tkat it 
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was extremely useful and especially valuable in cases of sickly 
children who, while unable to digest milk in other forms, could 


Weeks 



(After Bonnamour.) 

Diagram 12 — Wfighl-charl of a chili in G)oup III fed on dried milk as 
whole diet after the second month of hfe. 

«Half-cream drier! milk was used as the whole dirt at the fifth week on 
this chart. Whole milk (dried) was commenced at tneithirty first week. 

« 

yet take dried milk readily and make gpod progress. Other 
physicians do not agree with Bonnamour in regard t<j his favourable 
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estimate of the value of dried milk, although their observations 
did not extend over any large number of cases. Generally, it 
appears that they recognise the value of dried milk for sickly 
children who are unable to take ordinary milk, although in certain 
cases as much intolerance is shown for dried milk as for other forms 
of milk. 

Bonnamour, in a discussion upon this subject held by the 
physicians of Lyons, states that he had only met five cases of 
intolerance to dried milk in the course of eight years’ experience. 
‘In the course of the discussion Bouchoud gave det.nils of cases 
treated by him with dried milk, and professed himself converted 
from a former stage of doubt as to the value of dried milk. 

Favourable results on pathological cases (twenty-four children) 
were also given by Weill and Mouriquand, who, however, doubted 
the advisability of using it as a routine method of feeding. 

Plauchu disagreed with Bonnamour and Porcher in the favour¬ 
able results they claim to have obtained, but has not himself given 
any details of cases treated by him with dried milk. 

'Favourable results have also been obtained by Avriaguet, 
Bloch-Michel, and Dorlemcourt. These authors used dried milk 
for cases of mixed feeding and for dyspeptic children, and obtained 
very satisfactory results, although they state that doubtless satis¬ 
factory results could also have been obtained by using boiled 
milk. They believe that the results with dried milk are due to 
the increased digestibility of the casein and albumen as a result 
of the heating process. 

Variot states that he used dried milk for some fourteen cases 
of sick children and considered that the results obtained were 
poor. The experiments do not appear to have extended over any 
length of pciiod. 

Nageotte-Wilbouchewitch believed that Variot’s conclusions 
were hardly justified in view of the small number of cases treated 
by him >'.ith dried milk, and quotes figures from Ghent and Bruges 
in support of this statement. 

(Detailed information as to the work on these lines in Bruges 
and Ghent are not av.ail.ible.) 

Pouliot states that dried milk is especially valuable for use in 
intestinal disturbances. _ • 

Comby, reviewing the situation as a whole, considers that dried 
milk should be regarded as a useful form of food, owing to the 
dangers which arise from the use of ordinary milk. _ 

At the English-speaking conference on Infant Mortality, held 
in London in 1913, evidence was given as to the use of dried milk 
for inf.ints. « ,. 

Pritchard reported the use of dried milk, both as whole milk 
and as separated milk, with goo& results, and Naish gave informa¬ 
tion as to the use <if dried milk among a large number of infants 
in Sheffield. ,In this town there are large municip.'^l infant consulta- 
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tions, and it has been the practice of the physicians at this institu¬ 
tion for some years, to recommend dried milk for such cases as 
require artificial feeding, either entirely or as supplementary to 
breast-feeding. This milk has been used for several thousands 
of children, although the precise figures are not available. The 
infants are kept under medical supervision. Naish states that he 
has obtained very good results with the use of this form of milk, 
and that no disadvantages have been observed. Summing up the 
considerations advanced, he says; ‘ We have in dried milk a food 
which contains the same substances as cows’ milk and in the sama 
proportions (except when humanised), which is adjustable to a 
wider range of infants, which has obvious advantages of storage 
and distribution, and which appears to have no danger of the later 
nutritional disorders.’ 

Generally favourable results have also been obtained in other 
places of which no published information is available. Further 
data as to the use of dried milk are given in Chapter XIII, dealing 
with the alleged production of scurvy and rickets, and also "in 
Appendix E. 

The manufacture of dried milk is described in Appendix F. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XIII 


ON THE ALLEGED PRODUCTION OF BARLOW's DISEASE AND RICKETS 
BY THE USE OF HEATED MILK FOR INFANTS 

Cases of Barlow’s disencp h.ive always attracted, .and will prob.ibly 
continue to attract, veiy confide ,ible attention on the p,irt of 
the medical profession. The acute sjmptoms, lollowed y tHeir 
rapid subsidence under adequite tre.itincnt, compel attention, 
although the disease cannot be regarded as in any sen.-e one of * 
common occurrence. 

It has been stated to be due to the use of heated milk, but the 
degree of heat and the method of he.iting enipioi'ed have not in 
every case received that attention which they deserr’e, before the 
statement was made. 

Most physicians appear now to ha: e relinquished the general 
idea that this disease is produced by the healing of milk, but it 
cannot be said that an adequate explanation of its etiology has been 
reached. 

The details of cases given in discusc’ons upon Bririow's disease 
which took place in Berlin in 1903, and in America in 1898 and in 
1914, seem to show that there may be a close connection between 
the two-fold heating of milk and the production cd Barlow’s disease. 
It is not, however, clear whether such a connection in.'iy not be 
closely related to the length of time the milk hi- bicn kept. 
One of the great dangers of hcati'd milk on a commcrcii'l scale, 
is the tendency for such milk to b.- kept longer thm would have 
been the case had the milk not been hc.ited. A hose sense of 
qgcurity appears to be engend' red by the he. ting of milk, which 
induces both the salesman and the consumer to del.iy unduly the 
consumption of the milk. 

A large number of the cases of scurvy have been shown to be 
associated with the use of proprietary foods of different types, 
and occur mainly among the children of the well-to-do. Breast¬ 
fed Jiabies are not exempt from this disease, it would seem that 
a monotonous dietary may produce the disease, tis also one which 
is remote in quality from the child’s normal food. 

The increasing attention which is now bastow’ed upon infant 
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feeing sho^ that it is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules 
for the feeding of infants, although there can be little doubt that the 
most suitable food for infants is the natural food, that is, the milk 
of its mother. 

There is no evidence to show that the use of heated milk is 
productive of rickds in young children. 


CHAPTER XIII 

ON THE .M-LEGED PRODUCTION OF B.tRLOW'S DISE.tSE AND RICKETS 
BY THE USE OF HEATED MILK FOE INFANTS 

The literature upon the subject of B.irlow’s disease, its etiology, 
course, and treatment, is too great for any attempt to be made to 
consider it completely. It is merely proposed to give the more 
important p pci.-aud the discussions dealing with a large number of 
cases of thisdise .se, which have been analysed by different authors. 

The first cases in the literature were published by Cheadle in 
1878, but the c.ises quoted in the years following Cheadle's com¬ 
munication do not appe.ar to have been very numerous. 

In 1898 a full discussion on inf intile scurvy took place in 
Boston, Mass., by the American Pediatric Society. This society 
sent out circulr.r letters to numerous physicians, requesting them 
to fill in the details asked for on the papers sent. The papers 
contained que.nions on a comprehensive scale, dealing with the 
number of c.'ses seen, the food which had been given prior to 
the onset of the disease, the treatment prescribed, and the results 
obtained. Records of 379 crscs of the disease were thus obtained 
by the Pediatric Society. A committee was appointed to analyse 
the records, which consisted of Drs. Griffiths, Tennings,and Morse, 
and the results obt. imd were considered at a meeting of the Medical 
and Chinugical Society. A few of the details thus collected may 
be given here. 

The age at which the disease occurred was found to vary from 
three weeks to nine years, but the great maiority of the cases 
occurred between the r'ges of seven and thirteen or fourteen months. 
The social ciiaimstcinces of the children attacked were tor the 
most p rt good. Eighly throe per cent, of the cases qccurred in 
the private pr. cticc of the physicians supplying the information, and 
only 17 per cent, in their ho.spitnl practice. Out of the 379 cases, 
the inform.-tion given ^showed that in 303 cases the circumstances, 
were‘good,’and in oaly 40 cases were they described as' bad.' The 
diet before the onset of the disease v^as found to vary very greatly, 
but in the majority of, instances either sterilised milk or patent 
foods of one form or another had been given. Of the total 
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number lo had been entirely breast-fed, 4 had received only raW 
milk, and 16 pasteurised milk. Recovery followed in a great niahy 
cases without any change of diet or merely on the addition of beef 
juice or fruit juice. In a fair number of cases recovery followed by 
merely changin g the diet, which was sometimes accompanied by 
the addition of fruit juice, but this was not always found to be 
necessary. 

The conclusions of the committee, after studying the analysis 
made, were to the effect that the disease appeared to be due to 
prolonged use of an unsuitable dietary, that the more remote 
this dietary from the natural food the more likely it appeared that 
scurv}- would supervene. This was more especially the case with 
proprietary foods. 

In 1900, dealing with the occurrence of Barlow’s disease and 
rickets, Escherich says: ‘ I have not once seen infantile scurvy 
among all the many thousands of children fed artificially and 
with sterilised milk which passed through my hands in Miinchen 
and Graz.' ' • 

In the year 1902-3 a great increase in the number of cases 
of Barlow’s disease appears to have been noticed in Berlin. About 
this date one of the large dairies of Berlin which collected the 
milk from a considerable distance and supplied it to a great 
many of the well-to-do families, adopted a method of pasteurisa¬ 
tion. The pasteurisation appears to have been carried out on a 
very large scale, and the milk to have been sold in a large measure 
for special infants’ milk. It is noted by several observers upon 
this subject that the milk was altered in character, having some¬ 
times a brownish colour and appearing to have been heated to a 
considerable temperature. 

In 1902 Neumann (i) of Berlin, in a paper dealing with Barlow’s 
disease, quotes twenty cases which had occurred in his own 
practice. He stated his belief that the disease was due to a double 
heating of the milk, which was already pasteurised before being 
sold to the customer, and was then usually heated a second time 
in the hou.se before being fed to the infant. He quotes especially 
two cases of scurvy. In one, a child aged twenty months, had always 
been given heated milk, which had been kept boiling for ten minutes 
in a Soxhlet apparatus. Some months previous to the outbreak of 
• the disease the milk supply had been changed, and instead of being 
obtained raw had been obtained from this dairy in a pasteurised 
form and subsequently heated in the house. 

In the other case the child had been breast-fed for six months, 
and for eight months subsequently had received the pasteurised 
milk, which was afterwards heated in the Soxhlet apparatus. 

• Neumann mentions that if careful observations are made it 
is usually noted that the children begin to rtifuse the food some 
months before the disease actually occurs. Usually, however, 
no attention is 4)aid to this action on the part of the infant. 
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continual suasion being applied to induce the child to take its 
nourishment. 

In 1903 a paper was given by Heubner, who points out that 
in his experience the number of cases of Barlow's disease had 
increased very greatly of recent years. He quoted sixty-five cases 
of the disease, details being given of fifty-five of these cases. The 
method of feeding was as follows: 

Thirteen had received good milk from various sources, usually 
given raw. 

■^wtlve cases had also received good milk which was sub¬ 
sequently heated in the Soxhlet apparatus for fifteen minutes. 

Nineteen cases had been fed on pasteurised milk, subsequently 
boiled in the home. 

Seven had received patent foods or condensed milk. 

Four had received starchy foods. 

An animated discussion followed Heubner’s paper, in the 
course of which Neumann (2) stated his opinions, which have been 
already dealt w'ith. Finkelstein quoted thirteen cases which had 
occurred in the previous eighteen months and gave details. He 
stated that of the thirteen cases five had received starchy food, but 
that the disease was cured even when the starchy food was continued, 
raw milk being given in addition. In seven cases milk had been 
given which was already pasteurised and then again heated in 
the home. In two of these cases it had only been boiled for five 
minutes in the home. In one case it was especially desired to 
avoid the occurrence of Barlow’s disease in a child which had to 
be artificially fed, and the milk was given only just boiled, and 
fruit juice was added throughout the entire period of feeding. 
In spite of this precaution the child did develop scurvy, which, 
however, subsided under treatment, the details of which are not 
given. 

Schultze stated that he had recently seen a good many cases, 
but in practically all of them the milk had been pasteurised by the 
dairy and subsequently again in the home in a Soxhlet apparatus. 

Ritter stated that the increase in Barlow's disease in Berlin 
had begun since iqoo and was, he believed, due to the introduction 
of sterilisation. In the cases seen by him the length of heating 
varied from five to forty minutes, and out of twenty-two cases 
the milk had been heated for twenty minutes or more and other 
foods had also been given. 

In the course of the discussion it was pointed out that the 
rases did not occur among the poorer population, but were mainly 
among the population whose social circumstances were good, 
and where every care was taken in the preparation of the 
infants' food. * 

Variot, in 1904, ifsued a report of his infant consultation at 
Belleville, near Paris. At this consultation the artificially-fed 
children received milk vAich had been heated to #to8° C. Variot 
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reviewed the work at his consultation and stated that in the 3000 
cases included in this report, there had been no case of Barlow's 
disease. 

Bresset, dealing with the results of similar work in another 
district in Paris, states that in over 2000 cases fed on sterilised 
milk no case suspicious of Barlow’s disease was seen. 

Budin says; ' As for the so-called infantile scurvy which is 
alleged to follow the use of sterilised milk, I have heard a very 
great deal about it during the last few years, but 1 am still looking 
for my first case.’ ' 

In the year 1908 the Medical Society of Geneva held an inquiry 
into the frequency of Barlow’s disease in Switzerland. Papers 
of inquiry were sent to the medical men of the district, and seventy- 
one answers were received from different physicians. Of the 
seventy-one physicians only five had seen cases of the disease, 
and only ten cases in all were reported, of which six h. d occurred 
in Geneva itself. Of these ten cases nine had been fedi either 
upon special forms of milk or upon milk sterili^ed at high 
temperatures. The tenth child had been fed upon milk prepaied 
in a Soxhlet apparatus. 

An interesting case is quoted by Carel of a child who was taken 
away from home with a supply of sterilised milk sufficient to last 
for several weeks The child appears to have shown peculiar 
symptoms, which disappeared on the arrival of a fresh supply 
of steiilised milk. As this fresh supply became stale, the s; me 
symptoms, previously noticed, reappeared, and the child was brought 
up for medical advice. The case was diagnosed as one of infantile 
scurvy. This case suggests that it is not advisable to employ 
sterilised milk which has been kept, as a food for infants. 

Plantenga published an account of an outbreak of Barlow’s 
disease which occurred among the children of his infant consulta 
tion in 1910. The milk, which was given out at his consult, tion, 
was at one period pasteurised overnight by heating at 70° C. for 
half an hour, and in the morning was fuitlicr he. ted by 
being boiled for five minutes in a Soxhlet app, nitus. Twenty- 
three cases of Barlow’s disease developed among the inf. nts of the 
consultation, which numbered 200 in all. As a result of this 
outbreak the routine of the milk preparation was alteicd, and 
the morning’s milk was obtained and subjected only to p steurisa- 
tion before being given out. No case of Barlow’s dise: se occurred 
with the .adoption of this alteration. Plantenga attiibined the 
occurrence of the trouble to the length of time the milk had been 
kept before being used, and he pointed out that the v.^lue of raw 
milk in certain cases may arise from the fatt that it is given sooner 
after milking. ^ * 

There is evidence that changes occur in milk, when it is allowed 
to stand, and in this connection refe^nce may be made to 
Appendix C, deMng with the preservation of hump milk, and to the 
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work of Ellenbeck mentioned on pp. 79 and 113 in connection with 
the keeping of milk in the cold. 

Naish, dealing with the feeding of infants upon dried milk, 
says: 'With regard to scurvy, I believe the risk is non-existent. 
I did see one slight c; se two or three ye.irs ago, which was cured 
within three d: 5'S, but the mother in this instance had been attending 
very irregularly, and I was never able to satisfy myself as to what 
the b.iby’s diet really had been. Besides this I have seen no 
other, and I am not in the habit of ordering any orange juice or 
other anti-scorbutic.’ 

Morse (i, 2), in 1914, dealt with eighty-seven cases of Barlow’s 
disease which had occurred in the out-patient department of 
the cliildrcn's hospital at Boston, Mass. He stated that there 
had been a maiked increase in the number of cases of Barlow’s 
disease which h.ad developed, the percentage having risen from 
;ii per cent, in 1904 to -87 per cent, in 1913 of all the new cases 
seen at'the hospital. The cases had been fed as follows: 


Condensed milk . . . . 

. . 4 cases. 

Proprietary foods with water 

. 14 .. 

,, ,, „ raw milk . 

I „ 

,, ,. ,, pasteurised milk 

• I ., 

„ ,, „ boiled milk 

. 7 


In seventeen cases no precise data were available. 

Diluted milk had been given pasteurised in five cases. 

„ ,, boiled or scalded, in twenty-three cases. 

„ „ without available details as to heating, in fourteen 

cases. 

Three cases had been breast-fed. 

In eleven cases which occurred in 1905 one had been breast¬ 
fed, two had received modified milk, and the others condensed 
milk or dried milk foods. 

Following on Morse’s paper a discussion took place by the 
Medical Society upon the occurrence of Barlow’s disease. 

Miller, of Atlantic City, believed that scurvy was increasing in 
this town, as he had himself seen twelve cases in the last two years 
in his own practice. In five of the cases there had been two 
pasteurisations carried out on the milk given to the infants. He 
believed that the production of scurvy might be due to a badly 
balanced diet. 

Several physicians spoke upon the question, and there appeared 
to be a general opinion that Barlow’s disease was increasing in 
several cities. The N%w York physicians, however, thought that, 
scurvy was decreasing in New York,City in spite of the commer, 
cial pasteurisation of the milk supply. One of them believed 
that scurvy was due t(» artificial foods. , 

Griffith, of, Philadelphia, stated that a committee had 
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investigated the question of scurvy and had reached the conclusloi 
that changes of dietary were probably necessary. He reported 
the occurrence of ten cases in breast-fed babies. 

The result of the discussion was summed up by Morse, whc 
concluded that there appeared to be nothing which could reallj 
point to the production of scurvy by pasteurised milk. 

Comby (2), in 1915, quoted twenty-six cases of scurvy ir 
children, some of which had been previously fed on sterilised milk 
or on proprietary foods, or other special preparations. He stated 
that scurvy can be cured by the use of boiled milk and pointed out 
the dangers of a too great similarity of diet. 

Further information upon the literature of Barlow’s disease 
can be obtained by consulting papers by Netter, Corlette, Schreiber 
and Francois, Comby (i), Heubner (2), Bolle, la Fetra, and others. 

Bickets.—The production of rickets by the use of heated milk 
has been much discussed in recent years. The general expedience, 
however, which has now been gained as a result of the large infant 
welfare centres in this and other countries, has tended to discredit 
any belief in the production of rickets by the use of boiled milk. 

It may be of interest, however, to give a few facts connected 
with this matter. 

Escherich, speaking in 1900, says; ‘ As regards the much 
disputed question of rickets, in my experience it is hardly less 
frequent in breast-fed babies than in bottle-fed ones. The worst 
degrees of rickets are, however, only met with in the latter class.' 
It may be mentioned that in the artificially-fed class Eschcrich was 
dealing entirely with infants fed upon milk called by him ‘ sterilised,' 
but wliich had apparently been subjected to prolonged boiling and 
not strict sterilisation. 

Bresset, in the work on his consultation already referred to, 
stated that rickets was extremely rare among the children attending 
the consultation. 

Variot stated (in the work already referred to) that a lew cases 
which had been overfed or had received farinaceous food while 
still too young had developed rickets. These cases occurred in 
a total of about 3000. 

In the Berlin babies investigated by myself, it was shown that out 
of the total number of infants (504) investigated there were sixty- 
one cases where rickets appeared to be definitely developed and 
ten doubtful cases. Of the sixty-one cases thirty occurred in the 
breast-fed Series and thirty-one in the boiled milk series. Too 
much stress must not however be laid upon these figures, as the 
children were in many cases not seen afte^ithe age of one year. 
The incidence of rickets in Berlin is admittedly lugh among the 
general population. * 

Naish, in the work already referred to, saj^: ‘ I have followed 
up considerable liumbers of those fed on*dried milk, and noted 
the time.at which independent walking commendes; this I have 
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found to be usually within fourteen months, except where the 
infant has been very far from the normal at the time of its first 
attendance or has suffered subsequently from measles, whooping- 
cough or other bacterial infection; in not a few cases the child 
has walked before the end of the first year, and in one case at nine 
months. I have also followed up as many as possible to the ages 
of three, four, and five years, and am personally convinced that 
there is no more risk of rickets with this diet than with a good 
quality raw cow’s milk.’ He also states that it is possible to cure 
rickets by changing a previously-given diet to a dried-milk diet. 

It is a well-known fact that the incidence of rickets varies con¬ 
siderably in different countries and in different districts, and it 
is probable that although feeding cannot be entirely excluded, 
other factors are concerned in the production of rickets. Many 
French physicians believe that rickets can be induced as a result 
of over-feeding, and this view is also held by Pritchard. 

lundlay, who has carried out experimental work upon the 
production of rickets, believes that bad sanitation and absence of 
proper ventilation must be regarded as largely responsible for the 
production of this disease. 

It is impossible to discuss the question of rickets further in this 
work. 
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CHANGES OCCURRING IN MILK AS A RESULT OF THE 
APPLICATION OF HEAT 

When the use of boiled milk first became at all general, certain 
observers believed that they noticed a detrimental influence upon 
the children who were fed with milk which had been subjected to 
heat. The chemical changes which undoubtedly occur as a result 
of heating at temperatures not exceeding ioo° C. were investigated 
by a considerable number of observers. Many of these investigators 
at once attributed the detrimental effects said to have been noticed, 
to the changes which they discovered in the milk, very frequently 
w'ithout any attempt to connect the statement with fact. 

It was found that the application of heat produced a lowering 
of the calcium content of milk by throwing the calcium out of 
solution. The amount of calcium precipitated was found to be 
different by the different authors who investigated the subject. 
In any case only a portion of the calcium falls out, and the total 
calcium content of cows’ milk appears, even after boiling, to be 
equal to, or higher than, that of human milk. The changes in 
acidity and the delay in clotting with rennet, which were found 
to occur as a re sult of heating, were studied in detail. It is probable 
that both these phenomena are connected either directly or indirectly 
with the calcium content of the milk, and the changes occurring 
therein as a result of heating. 

Changes also occur in the protein on heating, but unless the 
temperature is allowed to reach considerably above ioo° C. thes^ 
changes appear to be confined to the albumin fraction. Different 
observers have given different temperatures for the commencement 
of precipitation of the albumin. It seems probable that compara¬ 
tively little change, if any, occurs below' the temperature of 65° C., 
bat that after this temperature has been reached an inpeasing 
amount of albumin is precipitated, the amount depending not 
only upon the absolute temperature reached, but also upon the 
length of time of heating. * 

Changes of a more radical character do not take place in the 
milk unless the temperature is raised above 108° C. In the process 
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of desiccation, milk is exposed on rollers which are heated to a 
V temperature of approximately 120° C. This exposure, however, is 
for a very short period only, and it has been shown by Delaine' 
that the maximum temperature probably does not at any time 
exceed 96° C., and that the duration of the exposure to that 
temperature approximates to 3-3 seconds. It need not therefore 
be anticipated that any appreciable change takes place in the 
protein of milk on desiccation. The albumin is probably in part 
coagulated, but there is no loss, since the whole of the dried milk 
is utilised. The work given in Chap. XII bears out the above 
remarks. 

Slight changes in viscosity occur in the fat when heat is employed, 
but no diminution in content appears to be noted below a tempera¬ 
ture of 100° C. or even somewhat above this temperature. The 
cream line is said to be aifected at 150° F. approximately, but this 
is probably related to the changes in viscosity already alluded to. 

No change occurs in the lactose content unless the temperature 
be raised considerably above 100° C., when a brownish colour may 
occur which indicates that some caramelisation has taken place. 

The so-called ‘ biological properties ’ have been studied with* 
a view to determining the effect upon them of heat. Ferments 
are destroyed by a temperature of 100° C., or below, but as there 
is no reason to suppose that these, when present in milk, are of 
any value, the question of their destruction does not call for 
consideration. 

The properties which are concerned in immunity have also 
been the subject of investigation, but it cannot be said as yet that 
the results are entirely harmonious. It seems probable that 
where any alteration has been observed as a result of the heating 
of milk, this can be referred to the coagulation of the albumin or 
perhaps to the reduction in the calcium content of the fluid. In 
a number of cases where the effect of heat upon the reactions for 
immunity has been studied, no change has been detected when 
the temperature has reached 100° C. or even higher. It has been 
shown in Chap. VI that these properties are only of value to the 
suckling animal in the early days of life. In any case, therefore, 
the effect of heat alter this period needs to be considered only in 
.relation to the nutritive properties possessed by the proteins to 
which the properties are attached. This has already been done in 
the preceding chapters, where the satisfactory results obtained by 
the use of boiled milk have been dealt with in detail. 

There is no evidence to show that the reduction in calcium 
content which occurs when milk is boiled, has any influence on 
the human infant when artificially fed. Such/other acid or basic 
radicals which may be present in the milk and appear to be slightly 
reduced by heating, are present in considerable excess in cows' 


* Cp. Appendix F. 
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milk when compared with human milk. It may therefore be 
reasonably assumed that, in relation to infant feeding, boiling pro¬ 
duces no detrimental effect upon the ash of milk. Moreover, it 
may be mentioned that these substances only pass from the soluble 
to the insoluble state, and there is no reason for supposing that 
they are incapable of being assimilated by the infant in this latter 
form. 

Generally speaking, the changes which occur on heating milk 
to a temperatura of about 100° C. for a short period cannot be 
regarded as having any detrimental influence from the nutritional 
standpoint. Above this temperature changes undoubtedly occur, 
but for the most part high temperatures are not employed to any 
extent in connection with the feeding of infants. 


CHAPTER XIV 

CHANGES OCCURRING IN MILK AS A RESULT OF THE 
APPLICATION OF HEAT 

It would not appear necessary to enter at any length into a dis¬ 
cussion of the literature concerned with the chemical changes 
produced by the heating of milk. The evidence which has been 
brought forward in the preceding chapters, provides sufficient 
testimony to the value of heated milk as a food for infants. Any 
additional consideration of the chemical changes taking place on 
heating is therefore a matter of interest, rather than directly con¬ 
nected with the hygienic aspect of the milk question. 

In view of the great discussion which has taken place during 
this century, and earlier, upon the changes due to heating, it 
is pri.iposed to consider briefly the more important papers dealing 
with various aspects of this subject. There can be no question 
that changes do occur in connection with the heating of milk, but 
the degree of change is dependent upon the temperature and the 
length of time over which that temperature is maintained. The 
changes m the more important constituents alone will be con¬ 
sidered here. 

Changes occurring in the Protein Constituents of Milk as a 
Result of Heating.—^The proteins of milk have been considered 
already in Chap. Ill, where reference was made to the different 
proteins occurring >11 milk and to their relative proportions io 
both human and «)ws’ milk. It was there stated that caseinogen 
forms the major part of the protein of cows’ milk, while in human 
milk the proportion 0^ caseinogen to albumin is more equal. 

Effect of Heat on Caseinogen.—Caseinogen is not coagulated 

A • a . 
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by heat unless the temperature be raised above that usually 
employed for the milk of infants, but alterations apparently occur 
in the molecule which affect the action of digestive ferments upon 
this substance. The general trend of evidence shows that the 
digestibility of caseinogen is increased by heating, but one or two 
authors have believed the reverse.' 

Netter (2) found that the digestion in the stomach of sterilised 
cows' milk was almost as good as that of human milk, but he is 
careful to point out that this does not imply that it is as good a 
food in all other respects. ' 

Klemperer investigated in the laboratory the digestibility of 
raw and boiled cows’ milk, and was unable to detect any appreciable 
difference between the two. 

Gerber investigated the effect of caseases derived from plants, 
upon raw and boiled caseinogen. He found that these pancreatins 
did not produce any amino-acids, whatever amount of ferment was 
added. In heated milk, however, such action was obtained.and 
varied with the amount of the ferment added and with the tem¬ 
perature to which the milk had been raised. No action occurred 
imder a temperature of 67° C.. but heating for ten to fifteen minutes 
at this temperature produced a small amount of soluble nitrogen. 
From 75° C. to 85° C. there was considerable increase in the 
amount of amino-acids formed, and very little further increase 
was obtained when the milk was heated at 100° C. 

Brennemann worked on the clot formation of casein in the 
stomach. He utilised for his investig.ations a young adult who 
had the capacity of regurgitating food without experiencing any 
discomfort. These experiments showed that the curd obtained 
with raw milk was very tough and large, while with boiled or 
sterilised milk it was soft and much finer in character. In con¬ 
nection with the digestibility of caseinogen it may be remembered 
that Brennemann and others found that the so-called ‘ casein curds ' 
in infants’ stools, occur only when raw milk is given.* 'This 
suggests that caseinogen is more readily digested when the milk 
has been heated. The increased ease in the digestibility of the 
caseinogen of dried milk has already been referred to. 

It seems probable that the digestion of casein occurs for the 
, most part in the small intestine. This conclusion was reached 
by Rotondi as a result of experiments on the digestion of both 
cows’ and fiuman caseinogen. He showed that cows’ and human 
caseinogen were equally well digested by both pepsin and trypsin, 
but that the pancreatic ferments attack caseinogen rather more 
readily than fibrin, whereas the reverse occurred with the gastric 
ferments, and he concluded that the chief digestion of caseinogen 
probably occurred in the small intestine. 

The work of Bayliss and dimmer in relation to the breaking 


' Cp. de Jaeger, Hougardi, and others. 
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off of the phosphorus from the caseinogen as the result of alkalies 
and digestive enzymes is of interest in this connection. 

The Effect of Heat on Albumin.—The albumin of both human 
and cows’ milk is affected by heating and coagulates at temperatures 
below that of boiling-point. 

Solomin stated that albumin begins to be coagulated and hence 
precipitated at 60° C., but that it does not coagulate completely 
until the temperature reaches I30°-I40° C. 

Jensen and Plattner carried out elaborate investigations upon 
th*e temperature of the coagulation of albumin and the extent 
to which this occurred. The general trend of their investigations 
is shown in the following table : 


Cows' Milk, showing Percentage Distribution of Nitrogen on Heating 


• __ 

No. of Minutes at 

Not 

j 75“ C. j 80“ C. 

90“ C. j 

99-c. 


Per cent. Pet cent. Pet cent. 

Pet cent. i 

Pet cent. 

Nitrogen of casem+albumin . 

80-54 850 

189-0 

93-0 

Nitrogen of soluble albumin 

13-24 ,110 1 8-0 

3’0 

0-5 

Nitrogen of filtrate 

6-22 6-22 1 6-22 

1 6-22 

609 


The method employed was to heat the milk to the temperature 
required and subsequently collect the casein by the addition of 
acetic acid. The precipitate thus obtained consisted of all the 
casein plus the coagulated albumin. This gave the figure for the 
casein plus albumin. The figure for the remaining albumin in 
solution was obtained by estimating the protein in the filtrate, 
and the figure for nitrogen in tlie filtrate shows the residual 
nitrogen after the albumin had been removed. 

In the experiments where the milk was not heated the caseinogen 
was precipitated alone in the cold and the albumin subsequently 
precipitated by heating. The degree of precipitation of albumin 
as a result of heating is shown to some extent in the preceding 
table, but in addition the authors show that the soluble albumin 
was— 


Completely precipitated by 5 minutes at 90® C., 
or 30 minutes at 80° C-, 
or 60 minutes at 77-5° C. 

When the temperature was raised above 100° C. the nitrogen ii) 
the filtrate was fo«nd to be increased. This effect w.as produced 
by heating either at no"’ C. for half an hoim or to 120° C. for from 
five to fifteen minutes. 

It has already been mentioned that the coagul^ion of caseinogen 
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does not occur at temFratures below boiling-Fint. but Jen^ 
Sd Hattner considered that such coagulation does occur when the 
milk is heated for half an hour at 130 C. or for five minutes at 
C and they believe that the brown colour which ap^ars 
in milk when heated to these temperatures is due to a com- 

niencine disintegration of caseinogen. r u iu - 

Grosser estimated the total nitrogen content of both cows 
milk and human milk at different temperatures. He removec 
the protein from the milk used by him by passing it through a 
Bechhold filter under pressure of six atmospheres of mtrogen.* 

It seems certain that when milk is boiled some of th( 
albumin is precipitated, but where the same vessel is used foi 
storage and feeding purposes, there is no difficulty m maintaminf 
the same amount of nitrogen in the mod. There is no indicatior 
that there is any difficulty in the digestion of the coagnlatec 
albumin; in fact it is probably more readily digested than m the 

*^^'^asdWn is not coagulated, and such evidence as is avail¬ 
able tends to show that it is more readily digested after heating thar 
before. There would not appear, therefore, to be any disadvantage 
in the heating of milk in relation to the protein portion of this 

*°°Lactose.—There is abundant evidence to show that no altera¬ 
tion occurs in lactose unless the temFmture be raised considerablj 
above 100° C., or unless the boiling be carried out for a very prolongec 


^ Fat.—Changes in the fat as a result of heating have been investi¬ 
gated by several observers. 

Jensen and Plattner showed that the fat docs not undergo an] 
hydrolysis as a re.sult of boiling. t 

Woll heated the milk he wa.s investigating in a stenliser to 
several successive days for a period of thirty to thirty-five minutes 
and found practically no change in the size of the fat globules 
He obtained, however, some slight decrease in the viscosity in th 
first period of sterilisation and also with pasteurisation for twent 
minutes at 67° C. \\fficn the sterilisation was related more thai 
once, a slight rise in the viscosity was found to occur. 

Purvis, Brihaut and McHattie found that there was som 
decrease in the fat content when milk was boiled, which amounte 
to approximately 60 per cent, of the total fat, which loss wa 
replaced by .a gain of 13 per cent, when the milk was sterilised a 
a temperature of iio°-i3o° C. They found that less loss occurre 
when the milk was boiled in closed vessels, biit the figures obtaine 
•in the different experiments gave somewhat unequal results. 

Calcium.—^The calcium content of milk iiP its raw conditioi 
has already been considered in Chap. IV, and it is not proF®® 


‘ See table on p. 232. * 

• Cp. Splittgerber, Jensen and Plattner, and q^bers. 
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to deal at any length with the changes which occur in the calcium 
content on heating. , 

It is a well-established fact that a reduction in the calcium 
content occurs when milk is heated, and this reduction has been 
held responsible for the production of rickets in children who were 
fed upon boiled or otherwise heated milk. The work which has 
been dealt with in the preceding pages* shows that there is no 
ground for supposing that rickets is produced by small alterations in 
the calcium content of the milk given. 

• The question of alteration in the calcium content is closely 
connected with that of the citric acid content and also with the 
coagulation of caseinogen by rennet. 

It will be simplest first of all to consider the changes in calcium 
conten* which occur as a result of heating, and subsequently to 
give additional work upon the citric acid content and upon the 
coagulation of milk. 

. The work upon calcium belongs to a comparatively early period 
in the nvestigation of milk. Soldner, in 1888, carried out extensive 
investigations upon the effect of heating milk, and in particular 
upon the effect on the calcium and phosphorus content. He 
found that when milk was just boiled the loss of calcium by 
precipitation amounted to from 13-15 mgms. per 100 c.c. of milk. 
Thus the amount of calcium present in 100 c.c. of raw milk was— 

In one case . 80 mgms., falling to 66 on boiling, a loss of 14 mgms. 
In another case 72 „ 59 .. .. I 3 

And in another 62 „ ., 47 „ „ 15 

Scildner believed that the calcium was present combined with 
phosphoms as mono- and di-calcium phosphate, which on heating 
passed to the tri-phosphate and was precipitated. He showed 
further that the loss of phosphorus was on similar lines; thus in 
different 100 c.c. samples; 

96 mgms. fell to 86, i.e. a loss of 10 
77 - .. 64 „ „ 13 

104 „ „ 93 ,. „ II 

Boekhout and de Vries found that only from 3-5 mgms. of calcium 
were precipitated from 100 c.c. of milk when the milk was jusj^ 
boiled. The variations in the results may perhaps be due to 
peculiarities in the different samples of milk, since these authors 
found that there are some Dutch milks which will not coagulate 
with rennet although they contain normal amounts of calcium. 
Such milks require the addition of a large amount of calcium 
chloride, much oi'which apparently becomes insoluble, in order to 
produce a coagulation with rennet. 

Grosser has investigated more recently the effect of boiling 


» Cpi Chap. XIII. 
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upon the calcium and pii ’ 

cows’ milk. The method eniji> lat different 

from the usual methods of pu. -'ed both 

cows’ milk and human milk, but in the loin, ini was 

removed before the manipulations about to ut . . f. In 

human milk this was found not to be necessary. 

The milk was put through a Bechhold filter, working unto 
6 atmospheres’ pressure of nitrogen. As a result of filtration 
the colloids remain behind and the crystalloids come through. 
Both varieties of milk were e.xamined raw .ind after boiling for 
five, ten, and thirty minutes. He found, as shown by the following 
table, that greater loss occurred on boiling in human milk than 
in COW'S’ milk, more especially in the case of calcium. The de¬ 
pression of the freezing-point, which w-i- abo investigated, showed 
no appreciable change, as shown in th. f,'lowing table: 



Cows' Milk 



ihiiii in M.lk 


- 

Sep^vated 

Milk 

j Filtered 

1 Raw Boiled i;' 

, *'.,101*; 

, M ilr 

1 

F.ii 

R i-'. 

cred 

“ y'- d 


j per cent. 

, pfnriit. 

, Perttiit. 

P.*. <TTlt. 

Pit t. 

l> . j 

A . 

1 100 ] 

1 76-8 

I 754 

[ lOi) 

, *3 3 

850 ! 

N . 

I.io ! 

8-0 

i »-8 

lOO 

33 3 

26 I 

P.05 . 

1 

3<>-3 i 

3.3 9 ( 

100 

‘ 74 4 

67-4 

CaO 

100 1 

= 3-4 ' 

i8-o ( 

1 

100 

7 
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The table shows that there is a greater loss in salt content, 
owing to precipitation by boihng, with human milk than with 
cows’ milk. 

Using butter milk he obtained no difference between the. raw 
and the boiled filtrate, and he suggests that the acidity which has 
developed in the butter milk has split off practically all the 
phosphorus and calcium from the caseinogen. He also suggests 
that this action probaby occurs normally in the stomach. 

It does not seem necessary to quote any further observations, 
as it is generally admitted that there is a loss of calcium on heating 
Cows’ milk, but in view of the higher percentage of this constituent 
in cows’ milk than in human milk, it is probable that there is still 
an excess of calcium in cows’ milk over human milk even after it 
has been boiled. Moreover, if the milk is boiled and the precipitate 
of calcium subsequently mixed up again in the milk, there need 
not be any loss in the total lime content, although the calcium 
mdy be present in a rather different form. When,milk for infants 
is prepared in a special vessel, as’should always be the case, there 
is no difficulty in obtaining the full calcium ^content in the milk 
even after it has h^en boiled. 
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Phosphorus.—There is a slight loss of phosphorus when milk 
is heated, which appears to fall out of solution in the form of calcium 
phosphate. 

Thus Solomin found that at 80° C. a little phosphorus falls out, 
and at i3o'’-i40° C. about half the ash of the milk was precipitated, 
including all the calcium phosphate. 

Purvis, Brihaut and McHattie obtained varying results, which 
were further affected by the method of heating. Less loss was 
found if the vessel used was closed. Among their experiments 
they found a loss of phosphorus amounting to ii per cent, in milk 
kept at 100° C. for half an hour and 6 per cent, of the total in 
sterilised milk.' 

On the Question of Citric Acid in Milk, and its Reduction b; 
Heating.—^Many statements have been made in regard to the 
connection between the citric acid in milk, its diminution as a 
result of heating, and the consequent production of scurvy. A 
number of these statements have been entirely unsupported by 
facts, and the connection appears to have been hailed with some 
degree of satisfaction, as affording a possible solution of a difficult 
question. Recently, however, less has been heard of the reduction 
in the amount of citric acid as a result of heating milk, owing 
probably to the generally favourable results which are obtained 
by feeding infants upon boiled or dried cows’ milk. 

The discovery of citric acid in cows’ milk appears to have been 
first .made by Scheibe and Henkel, whose work was communicated 
to a medical society by So.xhiet. These investigators found that 
citric acid was present in cows’ milk to the extent of about 0‘i 
per cent, and that nine-tenths of this total amount appeared to 
be attached to calcium. They were unable to obtain any evidence 
of the presence of citric acid in several samples of human milk 
which were examined by them. They believed that the difference 
between the two milks can be accounted for by the fact that the 
cow is a herbivorous animal. 

Netter (i) states that human milk contains -5 mgm. of citrates 
per litre, while cows’ milk contains from two to three times as 
much. 

Obermaicr studied the effect of boiling upon the citric acid 
content of cows’ milk. He clarified the milk with a variety of 
earth until the filtrate was no longer opalescent. The filtrate 
was then acidified with sulphuric acid to remove the calcium 
from the citric acid. Excess of the sulphuric acid was then removed 
with baryta and the citric acid converted to the barium citrate. 
Evaporation was carried out and the citric acid freed with 
a fresh addition of sulphuric acid. After further methods of 
purification the citrk acid was estimated. Obermaier found that 
there was a considerable difference m the amount of citric acid 
• 

' Cp. also Jhe work just quoted by Soldner^and Grosser. 
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present in the different samples of milk, and that it varied from 
I-2 to 2 gms. per litre in raw milk. The loss by heating was 
investigated when milk was boiled on the open fire for five, ten, 
and fifteen minutes respectively. The loss in citrates obtained 
by heating for five minutes varied from la-ag-si-SG per cent, 
on the total, and from S'Oi-ag-yS per cent, when heated for 
fifteen minutes. When heated for longer periods of half an hour 
an apparent gain occurs which he believed to be due to loss of 
water and increased concentration. The increase, however, shows 
such wide deviations, that it is somewhat difficult to believe dhat 
sufficient concentration would take place to account for a gain, 
instead of a loss of approximately 30 per cent. When milk was 
heated on the water-bath, the following approximate results were 
obtained: 

Heated for 15 min. at 75° C. gave a loss of 4-13 per cent. 

30 „ 75 ° C. „ ., 3-44 .. 

„ 60 ., 75° C. showed a gain. • 

„ 30 „ 100“ C. gave a loss varying from 18-30 per cent. 

„ 60 „ 100° C. „ „ „ 17-29 „* 

At higher temperatures, e.g. at 120° C., there was a loss of 22 per 
cent. 

Splittgerber investigated the effect of heat upon various 
substances in milk, notably on the citric acid. He took known 
solutions of mono-, hi-, and tri-calcium citrate, heated these to 
dryness, and then heated further for prolonged periods. He found 
that the tri-citrate heated by this method showed a slight loss of 
approximately i mgm. on 181 after five hours’ drying. The mono- 
and bi-citrates showed a slight increase in weight, which he believed 
might be accounted for by the holding of water of grystallisation. 
These results of Splittgerber’s are of considerable interest when 
taken in conjunction with the work of several authors upon the 
effect of heating on the calcium content of milk dealt with on 
p. 231. It was there mentioned that the diminution in calcium 
as a result of heating milk was believed to be due to a change from 
mono- or bi-calcium phosphate to the fully saturated form, which last 
becomes insoluble when heated. Splittgerber's work does not sug¬ 
gest the occurrence of this change in the form of the citrate, although 
this has been suggested by other writers. It is possible, however, 
that the effect of heating in a complex solution such as milk may be 
different from that which occurs when heated in aqueous solution. 

Bosworth and Prucha showed that citric acid disappears from 
milk which has been allowed to go sour. 

The work above described does not suggest that the citric acid 
content of cows' milk as a foo^ for infants is of eny great importance. 
Such evidence as there is seems to show that even after boiling 
the content is probably as high as in tlje infant’s natural food— 
lamely, humSS milk. Further, the same remarks apply as for the 
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calcium—that it is not lost, and if heated in a special vessel can 
be obtained by the infant if this is desired. 

The Effect of Heating on the Coagulation by Rennet.—The 
effect of heating on the coagulation of caseinogen by rennet has 
been studied by numerous investigators, and it is not proposed 
to deal with many of the papers. 

There is no doubt that the time of coagulation with rennet is 
prolonged by heating. This was mentioned by Soldner (1888) who 
believed that the delay in the coagulation was due to deficiency 
of calcium, the calcium having been thrown out of solution as a 
result of heating. 

Ringer (1890) showed that coagulation of caseinogen can be 
brought about if calcium chloride is added to milk, and that the 
addition of lime salts hastens coagulation by rennet, while their 
reduction delays clotting. 

This was confirmed by Conradi, who showed also that if the milk 
is heated to a temperature of 70° C. before the addition of calcium 
chloride, it will coagulate at a temperature of from 8-12 degrees 
lower than if the calcium is added before heating. The coagula¬ 
tion with rennet, he believed, was not affected by heating the 
milk for half an hour at 70° C., and was very little delayed by a 
temperature of 75° C. After this temperature the coagulation 
time gradually increases, but coagulation will still occur until the 
temperature has been raised to well above 100° C. (about 110° C.). 
Milk which has been just boiled and then cooled coagulates just as 
well as raw milk.* 

Kreidl and Lenk investigated the question of rennet coagula¬ 
tion in heated milk and dealt fully with the literature. These 
authors state that when the milk and all the apparatus concerned 
in the process are sterile, coagulation does not occur, but on the 
least contamination by any unsterilised material, even a finger 
on the top of the test-tube, coagulation occurs. 

Rupp, working on the changes produced in milk as a result 
of heating, found that using low temperatures, i.e. from 55° C. up 
to 65° C., the coagulation with rennet takes place more rapidly 
than was the case with raw milk. Retardation commenced at 
70° C. and at 75° C. The time of coagulation was approximately 
doubled, and the coagulation was of a flocculent character. Similar 
observations were made by Stassano and Talarico some years 
previously. 

Sidler showed that human milk does not coagulate with rennet, 
and generally speaking this is the opinion of later investigators, 
although it appears,thut human milk does alter somewhat on the 
addition of rennet but does not form into a solid clot. • 

There is somff evidence to shqjv that the delay in clotting is 
connected both with the falling out of o.alcium and with the acidity 
• 

^ See Conradi’s paper for the earfcr literature: 
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of the milk. It is generally believed by those who have mvesti- 
■ gated the question that the acidity of milk falls somewhat as a 
result of heating. This is believed to be due to the passing off of 
carbonic acid as a result of heating. 

Jensen and Plattncr found a decrease in the total acidity with 
the employment of moderate heat, and a rise of acidity when the 
temperature rose to 120° C., or even when a temperature of 100° C. 
is employed for a prolonged period. They believe that the fall 
of acidity, which is slow, is due to the giving off of carbon dioxide, 
and they point out that the calcium falls out from solution wHbn 
the aci(hty has been reduced to the lowest point reached. They 
state, however, that the falling out of the calcium does not always 
occur, and they believe that this depends upon the amount of semi- 
combined carbon dioxide present in the milk the rise of acidity 
consequent on heating to a high temperature being due to a slight 
disintegration both of the lactose and of the caseinogcn. 

Splittgerber found that there was a fall of total acidity when 
the milk was heated for about two hours in a Soxhlet apparatus. 
He pointed out that lactic acid, when present, passes off very readily 
on the application of a low temperature, and appears to suggest 
that the reduction in acidity may be connected with small quantities 
of lactic acid in the milk. In the course of heating it is very likely 
that changes take place in the method of combination of the calcium 
with the phosphorus in the milk, and possibly with the carbon 
dioxide present. The possibility of similar changes has been 
mentioned in connection with the effect of heat upon calcium 
citrate. Any such changes, if they occur, would tend to reduce 
the acidity of the milk and at the same time cause the calcium 
salt to fall out of solution. 

It has been shown above, and it is a well-known fact, that 
reduction in the calcium content of the milk delays the time of 
clotting. The degree of acidity appears also to exercise influence 
upon the time of clotting. Some difficulty has been exixjrienced 
in the making of cheese with boiled or pasteurised milk, owing to 
the delay which occurs in the subsequent process of clotting with 
rennet. Sammis and Bruhny have shown in recent investigations 
upon this subject, that the difficulty can be readily overcome by 
the addition of a small quantity of hydrochloric acid to the milk 
after it has been heated. It seems likely, therefore, that milk, even 
when the coagulation has been indefinitely delayed as a result of 
heating to a high temperature, will undergo coagulation when it 
reaches the stomach. Moreover, there appears to be subtle differ¬ 
ences between the rennets occurring in the s^tomachs of different 
•animals. Fuld and Noeggerath found, for instance, that the rennet 
obtained from calves and goalj; showed a greater activity on the 
caseinogen of the same species. It is pwssible, therefore, that 
although human milk does not clot readily with cows’ rennet, 
clotting may odfur in the stomach of the human infant. 
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In any case, it is difficult to attribute a high degree of importance 
to the delay in clotting of cows’ milk product as a result of heating. 
I^ny of the investigators have brought forward this fact as an 
argument to show the denaturisation of the protein as a result of 
heating, and have straightway deduced from this that some harmful 
effect was probably produced. If, however, it be the case that 
human milk does not form into a solid coagulum in the infant’s 
stomach, it seems reasonable to suppose that the soft, flocculent 
coagulum formed in cows’ milk which has been heated, will be more 
faVburable for the digestion of the human infant than the solid 
clot formed with raw milk. 

The Biological Properties of Milk. Ferments.—The work of 
numerous authors, already detailed in Chap. V, shows the very 
small importance, if any, of the ferments which are normally 
present in milk. It is unnecessary, therefore, to deal with any 
possible loss of nutritive or biological properties which might occur 
in a milk as a result of the destruction of the enzyme content by 
heat. Where the initial value is negligible, a reduction in value 
cannot be regarded as occurring. 

On the Effect of Heat upon the Properties concerned with the 
Production of Immunity.—The work which has been considered 
in Chap. VI has afforded evidence as to the direct absorption 
of native protein (with such properties as may be attached to the 
molecule), in the early days of life. Some absorption of ‘ foreign ’ 
protein seems also to occur, but only in small amounts; more¬ 
over, there is some reason to suppose that such absorption may 
not be beneficial to the suckling animal. There can be no doubt 
that the natural food is of the greatest importance in the early 
days of life, and such food would be subjected to heat, only in 
special circumstances, which have been considered in Chap. IX. 

The clinical results obtained by the use of heated cows’ milk* 
for infants render a consideration of the effect of heat upon 
the so-called ' protective substances ’ of academic interest only ; 
especially in view of the fact that such properties are destroyed 
by digestion. In spite of these practical considerations, there has 
been some amount of discussion in regard to the so-called ‘dena¬ 
turisation ’ of the milk protein by heat. It has been asserted that 
if the precise temperature at which such a process occurred could 
be ascertained, it might be permissible to heat the cows’ milk used 
for artificially-fed children to just below that temperature. Such 
arguments have little weight, and have presumably been advanced 
without adequate consideration of the processes of digestion. It 
is a matter of comrqpn physiological knowledge that proteins are 
broken down to their simpler groupings before absorption. These • 
groupings have no ‘ biological ’ properties, and have been shown 
to be capable, when given by the mouth, of supplying the needs 


* See Chap. XI, 
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of the body in the same manner as the protein molecules from 
which they were derived. 

Such experimental work as has been carried out has, for the 
most part, been concerned with the forensic or legal side of the 
question. The object has been to determine a method either for 
difierentiation of raw and boiled milk, or for the detection of pro¬ 
teins of different species. For this purpose the methods which have 
been considered in Chap. Ill have been employed, based upon the 
production of anti-sera by the injection of raw or heated milk. 

There is some lack of uniformity in the results obtained, much of 
which can probably be explained by the different methods used. 
In the early investigations no differentiation of the antigens was 
made, the whole milk being injected. It was shown in Chap. Ill 
that such a method will produce a complex result since several 
different antigens are injected, each producing its own effect. 

Further, in the preceding pages it has been shown that heat 
reduces the amount of soluble albumin. Hence when mijfc is 
heated before injection the amount of soluble antigen which will 
be injected will be reduced, and the degree of reduction will vaiy 
with the duration of the period of appheation of heat before in¬ 
jection. 

Caseinogen is not so readily affected by heat, although this 
occurs when high temperatures are used. 

A number of the investigations upon the effect of heat on the 
antigens of milk have been concerned with milk which had been 
boiled for prolonged periods—frequently for half an hour—or 
raised to temperatures above the boiling-point of water. In these 
circumstances there will be a decrease, or even perhaps an absence, 
of soluble albumin in the fluid injected. 

No experiments appear to have been performed .with heated 
albumin alone, and it is impossible to ascertain from the original 
papers whether the precipitated albumin was used in the injection 
or not. In view of the differences in the methods of heating, it is 
likely that in some cases the albumin remained in the vessel, and 
in others—where the milk was only just boiled—that the albumin 
was present in the injected fluid. 

Some observers who have used the precipitin reaction, have 
concluded that the divergent results were attributable to the 
variation in the calcium content occasioned by heating the milk. 

The results obtained by different observers are shown in the 
table on p. 239. 

Bauer (1910) found that caseinogen as an antigen was not 
affected by being boiled, and regarded the effect of heat upon the 
antigens in milk as attributable to the effect on the albumin. This 
view is confirmed by the wor^ of Rudicke and, Sachs, who found 
that a lacto-serum produced by injecting milk which had been 
boiled for half an hour, did not react wit^ the homologous serum 
although it diC react with the homologous imlk. It will be 
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remembered that caseinogen has been shown to be a substa icf 
apart from the blood-proteins.* 

As a general conclusion it may be stated that antigens are o) 
affected by just boiling milk, but that stime cftccl is produced wi -r 
the heating is prolonged. In this connection the (ibservation o; 
Delepinc on the temperature reached in the })n>re.'S of drying r ll 
are of considerable interest.* 

On the Presence of further Substances in Miik concerned in 
the Nutrition of the Organism.—The work of sevi r.d auth rf 
indicates that there are in milk several substances which are >1 
great importance for the adequate development of the organisii.. 
These investigations have been carried out for the most part upon 
adult animals which have been deprived of one or other of theii 
normal food-stuffs. The results are sumewii.b fragmentary from 
the present point of view, but cannot be entire’;,' c,mitted. 

The earliest work was that of Stepp, who fni i,i'[ce upon food 
which had been previously treated with alcohol and c*! ■■ to^remoVe 
the lipoids. He found that mice fed upon this fooci ..s the sole 
diet did not survive very long. If, however, a sm. ’’ .nantity of 
milk was added to the dietary no detrimental effect \ observed. 
The minimum amount of milk was givt n which was abli keep the 
animals alive. Stepp found that rather more boiled mi' . n.id to be 
given than raw milk in order to ensure the survival of ti ■ iiiimals. 

The work of Hopkins upon rats siiowed that where a: :: ithcient 
dietary was given, the addition of minute quantities of m .k caused 
a most striking difference in the rate of growth of the . mmals. 
No work was carried out with heated milk, so that these e.vpriimonts 
are somewhat outside the scope of the present chapter. 

Funk (i. 2, 4) in his investi.gations upon the dcficicn.;;- diseases 
believed that he had obt.iined evidence ot the prescnct, (,i a non¬ 
phosphorus-containing compound which v^as m cess.iry for the life of 
the animal This substance was termed by him vitatmne, and was 
isolated by liim from samples of dried milk. Funk (3) alleged that 
this substance was destroyed by boiling, but the evidence in support 
of this statement is indefinite and cannot be regarded as conclusive. 
Moreover, the substance prepared by Funk is now very generally 
believed to be a mixture of several substances, so that much stress 
cannot at the present time be laid upon this work. There seems 
little doubt that milk does contain substances of (at present) unknown 
composition which are essential for the life of the animal where 
milk is the sole dietary, but there is no evidence to show that 
these substances are destroyed by boiling, especially when the 
heat is not applied for prolonged periods and when a temperature 
not exceeding boiling-point is used. The work of Stepp suggests 
that there may be some loss of ‘ vitamine ’ as a result of boiling 
milk. This loss, however, if it occurs, is evidently not sufficient 
to affect the nutritive value of milk for infants, as has been 
abundantly'Shown in the preceding chapters. 

^ ' Cp. Chap. Tit. ^ ’ Cp. Appendix F. 
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If a reduction in ' vitamine ’ does occur, it would only be 
detected clinically when the amount fell below the minimal physio¬ 
logical needs of the infant, and it is unlikely, either that the average 
infant receives the inininial amount of milk or that the ‘ vitamine’ 
content of milk is minimal. The content of the other constituents 
of milk varies within f lirly wide limits, and there is no reason to 
suppose the ‘ vitamhii: ’ would occupy any different position in 
this respect. Hence, experiments such as those just quoted, 
although of groat interest, have only an indirect bearing upon the 
hygienic and nutritional aspects of infant feeding, even where 
milk is the sole diet. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XV 

ON THE PRESENCE IN MILK OF CERTAIN ORGANISMS LIABLE TO 
CAUSE DISEASE, WITH NOTES ON MILK-BORNE EPIDEMICS 

It is not intended here to accord any general consideration to 
microbial diseases of the udder, but certain affections of this organ, 
which can be classified together under the term mastitis or in¬ 
flammatory conditions of the udder, are sufficiently common to 
call for a short consideration. . 

Mastitis may be either chronic or acute. It may be caused 
by the presence of streptococci or of tubercle bacilli in the udder. 
It has been shown in Chap. VII that the presence of streptococci 
in milk cannot necessarily be regarded as pathological even when 
present in milk obtained direct from the udder. Streptococci can 
be found nearly everywhere, and have been shown to be present 
on the outside of the udder and on the skin of the cow and to gain 
access to the milk directly from this position. It is also possible 
that they may find their way some distance up the teat and thus 
be passed out with the first portions of milk. 

There is no doubt that a large number of cases of mastitis are 
due to infection by streptococci. How far such strains of strepto¬ 
cocci may be pathogenic for the human species has not as yet been 
accurately determined, and it is likely that such a determination is 
hardly possible. Much time and labour have been expended by 
numerous observers in the endeavour to classify streptoccoci into 
pathogenic and non-pathogenic strains. These efforts cannot, 
however, be regarded as having been crowned with success. There 
js evidence to show that a strain of streptococcus, which may be 
apparently harmless, may become virulent as a result of being 
grown upon different media, more especially by passage through 
the animal organism.* 

Examination of the general milk supply in a number of towns 
has shown the wide prevalence of streptococci in simples of market 
milk. In several cases where pathogenicity of these organisms was 
tested on the lower animals a number of such strains were found 


* Cp. Heinemann and others.' 
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to be non-pathogenic, while others were found to be virulent. No 
cultural characteristics appear to afford a definite distinction 
between the virulent and the non-virulent strains. 

It is probable that a number of the strains of these bacteria give 
rise to no symptoms when taken into the animal organism by the 
mouth. There is, however, abundant evidence to show that some 
strains have a high degree of virulence for human beings, and that 
many epidemics, generally of sore throats, have been produced 
•by drinking milk containing such streptococci. The history of 
the epidemics which occurred in America, and were fully investi¬ 
gated, in the years 1911-12, leaves no doubt on this matter, and 
the epidemics recorded in our own country afford evidence in support 
of these facts. 

Tubercle Bacilli.—There is no need at the present day to bring 
forward evidence in regard to the presence of bovine tubercle 
bacilli in milk. Its occurrence in a large number of samples of the 
general milk supply has been demonstrated beyond doubt both 
in this and in other countries. Further, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that such bacilli—of bovine origin—are pathogenic to young 
children. The findings both of the Royal Commission on Tuber¬ 
culosis and of other observers show that children suffer from disease 
caused by the tubercle bacillus obtained from cattle, and that the 
percentage of tubercular disease in children which is caused by the 
bovine tubercle bacillus is high. On the other hand, the percentage 
of this disease caused by the bovine tubercle bacillus in adults is 
very low. 

Investigations have shown that the bacilli, when taken in with 
food, can pass through the walls of the alimentary canal and reach 
the neighbouring glands, where they develop and spread to further 
parts of the glandular system and to other organs, ultimately 
causing generalised tuberculosis. It has been shown that the main 
source of infection by bovine tubercle bacilli must be by means of 
milk which contains these organisms. The argument that if 
these organisms are harmless, or comparatively so, to adults, they 
are not harmful to children, cannot be regarded as having any 
weight. It is well known that children are susceptible to patho¬ 
genic influences which leave an adult unaffected. 

Other Organisms.—Other organisms occur in milk when the ■ 
cow or other animal supplying the milk is suffering from disease 
caused by such organisms. Thus, cows which have been infected 
by the Bacillus abortus continue to excrete these organisms for 
prolonged periods after such infection has occurred. The organisms 
are also passed ovft in the milk, in many cases before evidence of the 
infection by this organism has been demonstrated clinically. 

A consideration of the prcseitce of the organism of Malta fever 
in the milk of goats is beyond the scope of this work, but is in¬ 
teresting in view of the aniogy which it presentg to the conditions 
here under rewiew. 
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CHAPTER XV 

ON THE PRESENCE IN MILK OF CERTAIN ORGANISMS LIABLE TO 
CAUSE DISEASE, WITH NOTES ON MILK-BORNE EPIDEMICS 

A. On the Presence of Streptococci in Milk.—The occurrence o‘) 
streptococci in milk has been already mentioned in Chap. VII, 
when their possible connection with a high cell count was 
discussed. It is necessary here to con'^ider the prevalence of these 
organisms, and to determine, if possible, whether, when present, 
they must be regarded as harmful or if their presence may be 
neglected. 

Prevalence of Streptococci.—Numerous investigators h»ve 
examined large numbers of samples of milk in different towns foi 
the presence of streptococci. Speaking generally, it may be said 
that wherever such systematic examination has been carried out, 
a high percentage of the samples examined have been shown tc 
contain streptococci. 

Bergcy found that 8o per cent, of the samples of market milk 
investigated by him contained streptococci. In milk obtained 
from four of the best dairies streptococci were absent in all the 
samples examined from two of the farms, and present in 6-25 per 
cent, and 28-57 per cent, respectively of the samples from the 
remaining farms. 

Briining examined the market milk in Leipzig, and showed 
that 93 per cent, of all the s.imples taken showed streptococci. 
These streptococci did not present the same characteristics, but 
could be roughly classed under two headings ; 

1. Those which were gram-positive, thick in appearance, and 
formed in short chains ; 

2. Those which were gram-negative and arranged in diplococcic 
order. 

Kaiser examined the milk in Gratz, and found that in the period 
from November 22, 1904, to June 27, 1905, 76-6 per cent, of all 
the samples examined contained streptococci. 

Campbell, wbrking in Philadelpliia in 1909 in connection with 
the enumeration of leucocytes, found streptocoijpi present in all 
thp samples of market milk examined (twenty). 

Ernst, working in Munich, .st.ited in 1909 that ii), 1840 samples 
examined by him, all contained sfreptococci. 

Savage demonstrated the presence of str^-ptococci in 47 per 
cent, of the samples of milk examined by him, when the centri- 
fugalised deposit wts brushed over agar plates. In e&ven samples 
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of milk obtained fresh from the farm and examined within three 
hours, streptococci were found in all. 

It is not necessary to adduce further evidence to show that 
streptococci are widely distributed in the milk supply of most 
countries. 

The sources of the organism have been studied by numerous 
observers, and it has been shown that streptococci can be obtained 
from the udder, mouth, fjeces, and milk of the cow,* and that they 
^re found on the human body • and in numerous other localities. 
Roger found that most of the varieties of streptococci present in 
the milk were derived from the udder of the cow. 

It has long been known that there are many different varieties 
of streptococci, and numerous efforts have been made to classify 
them as pathogenic or non-pathogenic, according to the appearance 
and cultural properties of the different strains. 

, Streptococci are responsible for a number of diseases or affections 
ifl man, and for a large proportion of the cases of mastitis, or 
inflammation of the udder, in cows. It is clearly important to 
determine whether the streptococci found so generally in milk, 
are liable to produce disease in those who consume the milk. 

With this object prolonged investigations have been carried 
nut upon the pathogenicity or otherwise of the strain of streptococci 
found in milk, and also those obtained from the sufferers in milk- 
borne epidemics of sore throat. 

The classification of streptococci found in milk in relation 
to their cultural properties cannot be regarded as having been very 
successful. 

Sar-age endeavoured to classify them according to the lines 
suggested by Gordon, but without success. 

Muller, uho investigated the streptococci found by Kaiser in 
his investig.itions in Gratz, believed that there was a close relation¬ 
ship between the streptococci found in milk and those which are 
pathogenic to animals. 01 the strains e.xamined, three appeared 
to be identical with the p.ithogenic varieties, and produced 
haemolysis of red corpuscles when cultured. 

Ruediger considers it possible to differentiate the Streptococcus 
commonly found in milk from the Streptococcus pyogenes, by 
means of blood agar plates. He believes that the Streptococcus^^ 
lacticus has no sanit.iry significance. The Streptococcus pyogenes 
does not occur commonly in milk, but when found it denotes 
an inflammatory condition of the cow’s udder. Thirty-five strains 
were ex.iminod. 

Heinemann fi), however, considers that the Bacillus acidi lactici 
is in reality the Streptococcus lacticus, and that it agrees in cultural 
and CO igulative properties with^he p ithogenic streptococci obtained 
from sewage and f®ces. The Streptococcus lacticus was found by 


* Cp» Roger. 


• Cp, Zangmeister. 
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him in all the samples examined and in all stages of handhng of 
the milk. 

Heinemann (2) also found that Streptococcus lacticus becomes 
more virulent by passage through rabbits, and after five passages- 
may become equal in virulence to Streptococcus pyogenes. The 
same culture, after it had been increased in virulence by passage, 
proved fatal to an animal, which showed no symptoms on being 
inoculated with a dose of the same strain before passage. 

More definite results have been obtained by studying th^ 
appearance of the organisms. 

The chain formation has been shown to have variable 
characteristics. Some samples have long chains, others short 
chains, and in some cases an ill-defined capsule is present. The 
long and short chain varieties are shown in the accompanying plate. 
(Sec Plate II.) 

Ernst believes that with experience it is possible to determine 
the presence of the pathogenic. varieties of streptococci with a hi|h 
degree of certainty. He says: ‘ The streptococcus acquires a 
diplococcic . formation, the cocci appear to press one another, ’ 
become disc-shaped, and appear'iinear in profile. They lie on a 
different axis from that of the chain. A more or less pronounced 
capsule is formed around the streptococci of “ animal ” origin, 
which may expand to a broad mucin capsule.’ The presence of this 
variety is regarded by Ernst as denoting mastitis. {Cp. Plate III.) 

Trommsdorfi agrees with Ernst, and thinks that in the early 
stages of mastitisjthe short diplococcic forms are found in the 
sediment, passing to the long chain formation in later stages. 

Gminder also showed that the streptococci appearing in milk 
when mastitis is present appear rather to have the form of flattened 
diplococci than of the usual chain. These characteristics may, 
however, also be shown by saprophytic strains outside the organism. 
Saprophytic forms, when injected into the udder, tend to become 
pathogenic. No precise morphological characteristics in the two 
varieties were determined, but Gminder considers that where a 
milk sediment is found to contain streptococci showing the peculiar 
form above mentioned, further investigations should be carried 
out. He considered that there was no connection between the 
.virulence of the strain and the production of hasraolysis. 

Similar appearances in the streptococcic formations were 
found by Rosenow and Davis, in connection with a milk-borne 
epidemic in Chicago, and by Hamburger in Baltimore. 

Rosenow and Davis found that the streptococci which were 
isolated from this epidemic showed a weak capsular substance 
surrounding the streptococci. The capsule was not indented and 
was lost on culturing. The strains were pathogenic? to mice and 
rabbits, killing them within twelve to twenty-four hours. Virulence 
was increased by passage, as was also the definition of the capsular 
' substances. 
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Hambutger found that the organisms were arranged tn ' the 
form of diplococci with a sort of halo, which did not however stain 
with any of the capsular stains. The diplococci were placed end to end, 
and when grown on milk these organisms showed chain formation. 

Further work on similar lines has been carried out by Hdlling, 
Puppel, Stowcll and Hilliard, and others.* 

There seems little doubt that streptococci are present in the 
milk of cows which cannot be regarded as other than healthy. 
Moreover, these organisms occur when the milk is collected with 
the strictest aseptic precautions, as is the case with ‘ certified ’ • 
milk, as given below. 

Heinemann obtained ' certified ’ milk and allowed it to stand 
for eight days to become sour. He then investigated the milk 
for streptococci and found these organisms present in all dilutions 
used, both at room temperature and at 37° C. He then took 10 
litres of this milk and divided it equally into forty-two flasks. Of 
the forty-two flasks thirty-eight were heated in a steam steriliser 
for three successive days. All except one of the flasks which had 
been heated were then inoculated with streptococci obtained from 
numerous sources, namely, human faeces, cow faeces, milk, separator 
slime, sewage, etc. He found that all these strains when grown 
in milk tended to develop the characteristic diplococci and their 
chain formation. 

Rosenow obtained milk with a milking-tube from twelve 
apparently healthy cows. Five of the samples were sterile. Of 
the other seven, three showed large numbers of streptococci after 
incubation, and of these two varieties were found to be virulent on 
injection. He found that streptococci, when grown in milk, take on 
the characteristics of those found in epidemic sore-throats. The 
greatest effect is produced when the organisms are grown in unheated 
milk, less being produced when grown in pasteurised milk, and 
little or none when the milk has been heated in the autoclave. He 
also investigated a large number of streptococci obtained from 
milk and from epidemic sore-throats. Slime was obtained from 
the milk of known farms, and was subjected to a process of 
cleansing in a special clarifying machine. He also used the sediment 
obtained from a cream separator. Immense numbers of strepto¬ 
cocci and other bacteria, also of leucocytes and foreign matter, 
were found in the material obtained from both sources. Emulsions 
of the organisms which were made and injected into animals were 
found to be highly pathogenic, the animals dying within three days. 
Virulent cultures of streptococci were obtained from the exudate 
or from the blood in thirteen out of fifteen animals examined. 

A pseudodiphtheria bqcillus was the next commonest organism found 
in the investigation. 

’ Cp. also work by RosenoW and Moon, and by Krumwiede and Valen¬ 
tine, published since the above was written. , 

* For explanation o? the term ‘ certified,’ see p. 271. 
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The investigation of samples of cream obtained in the open 
market showed the presence of virulent streptococci. The cream 
used was stated to have been pasteurised by the ‘flash method.’‘ 
B. Tubercle Bacilli in Milk.—The literature upon tuberculosis 
in cattle, and in milk, and its relationship to disease can only be 
described as voluminous, and any detailed consideration of the 
subject would be outside the scope of the present work. It is 
proposed to present only such aspects of the question as appear to 
be inseparably connected with any consideration of the hygienic 
aspect of milk. The literature dealing with the regulations for 
controlling tuberculosis in cattle, and with the clinical signs of 
tuberculosis in cows will be entirely omitted. The points which 
will be considered are (i) the presence of tubercle bacilli in milk, 
with an attempt to show their relative prevalence in milk samples 
and in milking cows, and (2) the connection between the presence 
of the bacilli in milk and the health of children. 

I. The General Prevalence of Tubercle Bacilli in Milk Samples 
in certain Large Cities .—The incidence of tubercle bacilli in mJIk 
samples has now been investigated in the milk supply of a number of 
cities, and the results have lx;en published. It is not necessary to 
examine a large number of the results obtained in the course of such 
enquiries, since the prevalence of bovine tuberculosis in one country 
does not afford any guide as to the prevalence of tuberculosis in 
another. Only a few enquiries will therefore be considered. 

The Medical Officer of Health of the London County Council has 
reported upon the presence of tubercle bacilli in milk samples 
which had been examined under the auspices of this Council. He 
states that between the date of the coming into force of the 
L.C.C. General Powers Act of 1907 and December 1913, 13.321 
samples of milk forwarded from places outside the county had been 
examined for the presence of tubercle bacilli. Of these, 1323 
samples, or 9 9 percent., had been found to contain tubercle bacilli, 
as shown by the inoculation of guinea-pigs. During the year 
1913, 2900 samples had been examined. Of these the examination 
of 2682 was complete at the time of writing his report, of which 
251, or 9'3 per cent., had been shown to contain tubercle bacilli. 

The presence of tubercle bacilli has been investigated on several 
occasions in the market milk of blew York. In 1909 Hess found 
the incidence of tubercle bacilli to be about 16 per cent, of all the 
samples examined by him, and in 1912-13 Grand and Wilcox found 
that 9 out of 78 samples of milk examined, or 11-5 per cent., 
were positive. , 

Eastwood, in his investigations on the American milk supply- 
obtained figures relating tp the number of ipfected cows in North 
Wisconsin in the years 1905-8. Out of 23,351 cows tested with tuber¬ 
culin, 781, or 3'5 per cent, of all invertigated, showed a positive 
reaction. 'Jhese fows belonged to 1586 different herds, <4 which 
* For explinatiou see p. 229. 
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number 88, or 17 per cent, of all the herds, contained infected cows. 
In the southern part of Wisconsin State, which had been settled for a 
longer period than the other parts and which has a denser popula¬ 
tion, 43.176 cows had been examined. Of these animals 4570, 
or I0'5 per cent., gave a positive reaction. The cows belonged 
to 2164.different herds, of which 941, or 43'4 per cent, of all the 
herds, contained infected animals. 

The difference in the rate of incidence of tuberculosis in the 
cattfe of the two portions of the state is very striking. 

Campbell, in 1909, investigated the presence of tubercle bacilli in 
the general milk supply of Philadelphia. He took 130 samples 
of market milk and found that 18 contained tubercle bacilli. 
Seven of the inoculated guinea-pigs died before they could be ex¬ 
amined fortuberculosis, but excluding these the precentage of positive 
samples was 13-8. Samples of milk sold as pasteurised milk were 
also examined, and of these 8-3 per cent, gave positive results. This 
fact shows the unreliability of pasteurisation in procuring a safe 
milk supply. This point is considered further in Chap. XIX. 

Delepine, dealing with the milk supply of Manchester between 
the years 1897 and 1913, examined 7681 samples of milk, of which 
671 were found to contain tubercle bacilli, or 87 per cent, of the 
total. The figures given show that there had been a considerable 
fall in the percentage of positive samples since the commencement 
of the investigation, the percentage for the first two years having 
been i'j-2 per cent. 

These figures apply only to milk samples and do not give any 
indication of the number of individual cows giving tuberculous 
milk. Dcldpinc points out that one cow giving tuberculous milk 
can infect a much greater quantity of milk than her own, when the 
mdk from several cows is mixed together. In one experiment he 
took some milk from a cow whose udder was in a state of advanced 
tuberculous mastitis, and diluted it with various quantities of cows’ 
milk which contained no tubercle bacilli. The mixed milk of 
various dilutions was inoculated into different guinea-pigs, and the 
results showed that one part of the tuberculous milk was capable 
of infecting 100,000 parts of non-tuberculous milk. Delepine 
adds that had the dilution been pushed further it is probable that 
the milk would have been found capable of infecting 1,000,000 
parts of non-tuberculous milk. Evidently, therefore, the samples 
of tuberculous milk give no indication of the absolute number of 
infected cows. 

Delepine gives figui^s for the number of farms upon which 
tuberculous cows were found, and from which milk was supplied to 
Manchester during the years 1896 to a9T3. The average number 
of farms containing infected cows for the whole period was found 
to be I0'4 per cent., the fij^res varying from i6-8 per cent, in the 
first four years to 6%per cent, in one of the later years. • The figures 
showed a marked tendency to fall up to the year 1910, since when 
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there seems to have been a in the percentage of farms from 
which infected milk was obtained. 

DeWpine traced the soijirce of tubercle bacilli in a large 
number of samples of milk ^nd obtained the following results: 

/ Per cent.' 

1. Tuberculous udders/the cause of infection in . . 78'6 

2. Tuberculous uddifers probably the cause of infection 

in . .i6-o 

3. Nothing .^finite to connect infection with the 

state of the cow in.5*2 

These figures were obtained after investigating the milk from 
276 farms. 

Tubercle bacilli have been shown to occur in milk from cows 
in whose udder no tuberculous lesion could be detected. This 
fact is now very generally recognised, but an interesting case is 
quoted by Delepine as showing the difficulty of detectii^ early 
tuberculous lesions of the udder by inspection and palpation 
alone. This was a case where mixed milk from three farms 
was found to be tuberculous. All three farms were inspected, 
but no cow having a tuberculous udder could be detected. Mixed 
milk of the three farms was again tested and still found to be 
tuberculous. The veterinary surgeon again inspected the farms, 
and after lengthy examination discovered in each a cow showing 
slight signs of disease of the udder, but in none were the symptoms 
at all typical of tuberculosis. Samples of milk taken from each 
of these cows all produced tuberculosis in experimeiital animals. 
Further cases on the same lines are also quoted by him. 

Mitchell (i) investigated the presence of tubercle bacilli in 
mixed milk obtained from milk shops in Edinburgh between 
November 1913 and May 1914. Four hundred and six samples 
were tested, of which 82, or 20 per cent., were found to be capable 
of producing tuberculosis when inoculated into guinea-pigs. 

Mitchell gives a table showing the occurrence of tuberculosis 
among the Edinburgh dairy cows, compiled from the inedical 
officer’s reports from 1900-13. These figures afford sufficient evidence 
to show that tuberculosis is widespread among cows generally. 

The source of the bacilli in milk need not necessarily be the 
cow. E'vidently they can also be derived from milkers suffering 
from tuberculosis, who, as a result of dirty or careless milking, 
contaminate the milk with the tubercle bacilli in their o'wn saliva. It 
seems, however, that in the majority of instances the tubercle bacilli 
found in milk are derived from the cow hersblf, a conclusion which is 
confirmed by the figures obtained by Delepine, and quoted above.* 

* Tubercle bacilli cannot tie entirely excluded even from milt of the 
high quality of ‘ certified' milk. Helmholtz states that wnere the precautions 
required for the production of this grade of nflik have been fulfilled, virulent 
tubercle bacilli have been found in the milk. Cp. also the work of Heine- 
mann quoted above in relation to pathogenic streptocdcci in ‘ certified ’ milk. 



The Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, as a result o\ the 
evidence obtained by them, state: ‘ Bovine tubercle bacilh^u'C 
apt to be abundantly present in milk as sold to the public vmm 
there is tuberculous disease of the udder of the cow from whito 
it was obtained . . . but these bacilli may also be present in tnb 
milk of tuberculous cows presenting no evidence whatever of 
disease of the udder, even when examined post-mortem. Further, 
the milk of tuberculous cows not containing bacilli as it leaves 
the udder may, and frequently does, become contaminated with 
the feces or uterine discharges of such diseased animals.’ 

2 . On the Injectivity of Tuberculous Milk —^The importance 
of ascertaining the presence of tubercle bacilli in milk is essentially 
bound up with the question of whether such bacilli can produce 
tuberculous lesions in the human species. Here again the literature 
is voluminous and highly controversial, and it is not proposed to 
deal with it in this work. It will suffice to quote some of the 
results qbtained by the extended investigations which have been 
carried out by competent authorities. 

It has been known for a number of years that certain differences 
exist between the tubercle bacilli found in cattle and those found 
in the human species. These have been fully investigated, and 
for further details any one interested is referred to the report of 
the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis. The essential point 
is the presence of bovine tubercle bacilli in lesions in the human 
subject. The most extensive observations have been carried out 
by the workers for the Royal Commission, and it will be of interest 
to quote sentences from the report made by the Commissioners. 
After dealing with the investigations which were conducted upon 
io8 cases of human tuberculosis in persons of various ages, the 
Commissioners say : ' Of the total io8 cases of human tuberculosis 
investigated, 84 yielded human tubercle bacilli, only 19 yielded 
bovine tubercle bacilli, and 5 both bovine and human tubercle 
bacilli. Although the bovine tubercle bacilli may, as it appears, 
be solely responsible for certain cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
(consumption), and though it may be present with the human 
tubercle bacillus in the tonchial glands, it is evident from the 
data recorded that the majority of cases in which the bovine tubercle 
bacillus is the infective agent in the human being are cases of 
alimentary tuberculosis. Such are cases of cervical gland and 
primary abdominal tuberculosis. In the latter class of cases at 
least the tubercle bacillus has unquestionably been swallowed. . . . 
The percentage of these cases of alimentary tuberculosis due to the 
bovine tubercle bacillus is very large.’ (The percentage appears 
to be about 50 per cent.) 

It is not necessary to bring forwar,^ evidence to show that 
bovine tubercle bacilli affect young children rather than adults. 
The prevalence of gland infection in children and of pulmonary 
infection in adults is a matter of common medical knowledge.. 
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Experiments were conducted by the Commission in which 
large numbers of animals were fed upon bovine tubercle bacilli. 
The animals thus fed showed infection of the mesenteric glands 
in nearly every case, and in several cases also of other glands 
more distant from the alimentary canal, and also infection of some 
of the organs, especially the liver and spleen. In one or two cases 
the lungs were also infected. Evidently the bacilli had found 
entrance through the alimentary canal by passing through the 
mucous membrane and then to the glands. 

Dealing further with this subject, the Commissioners state; 

‘ Of young children dying from primary abdominal tuberculosis, 
the fatal lesions could in nearly one-half of the cases be referred 
to the bovine bacillus, and to that type alone. In children, too, 
and often also in adolescents, suffering from cervical gland tuber¬ 
culosis, a large proportion of the cases examined by us could be 
referred to the bovine tubercle bacillus. . . . WTiatever, there¬ 
fore, may be the animal source of tuberculosis in adolescents and 
in adult man, there can be no doubt that a considerable proportion 
of the tuberculosis affecting children is of bovine origin, more 
particularly that which affects primarily the abdominal drgans 
and the cervical glands. And further, there can be no doubt that 
primary abdominal tuberculosis, as well as tuberculosis of the 
cervical glands, is commonly due to ingestion of tuberculous in¬ 
fective material. Judging by our feeding experiments, there would 
appear to be strong presumption that as regards most animals, 
compwatively large doses, given either singly or by frequent 
repetition, are necessary to produce by ingestion acute progressive 
generalised tuberculosis, though we have recorded instances in 
which a very small dose administered but once has produced this 
result. Applying a like presumption to man (and our observations 
on the monkey and chimpanzee in this connection afford warrant 
for so doing), it may be asked in what way are children, the members 
of the human family who are especially liable to exhibit acute 
fatal tuberculosis commencing as an abdominal affection, most 
likely to obtain a large and fatally infective dose of tubercle bacilli ? 

'As already indicated by us, to this question there can be 
but one answer—^namely, that the evidence which we have accu¬ 
mulated goes to demonstrate that a considerable amount of the 
tuberculosis of childhood is to be ascribed to infection with bacilli 
of the bovine type transmitted to children in meals consisting 
largely of the milk of the cow. 

‘ In many cases of abdominal tuberculosis and in tuberculosis 
of the cervical glands, however, it must be recollected that the 
child may be injured by the ingestion of bovine tubercle bacilli 
in milk without a fatal rpsult occurring. Jhe cases of abdominal 
tuberculosis examined by us had all been fatal, that is, death occurred 
from a generalised tuberculosis or from ftome local condition resulting, 
with. l)ossi{)ly two exceptions, from tuberculosis of the abdomen. 
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But many cases of abdominal tuberculosis in children recover, 
though what proportion of these is due to the bovine bacillus 
and what to the human, we have no means of knowing at present. 
The cases of cervical gland tuberculosis investigated by us were 
all cases that recovered or were recovering after operation, and a 
large proportion of them were bovine in origin. . . . We are con¬ 
vinced that measures for securing the prevention of ingestion of 
living bovine tubercle bacilli with milk would greatly reduce the 
number of cases of abdominal and cervical gland tuberculosis in 
children, and that such measures should include the exclusion from 
the food supply of the milk of the recognisably tuberculous cow 
irrespective of the site of the disease, whether in the udder or in 
the internal organs.’ 

Investigations together with summaries of other cases in¬ 
vestigated by different authors have been prepared by Park and 
Krumwiede. These authors have worked up the percentage of 
bovine^ infections occurring in children who were found to be 
affecteS with tubercle, causing their death, or who had died from 
other causes, and were found post-mortem to contain also tuber¬ 
culous lesions. The table given below is taken from their paper 
and gives the incidence of infection only. 


Percentage Incidence of Bovine Infection 


Diagnosis 


Children 5-16 

Children under 

and over 

Years 

5 Years 

Pulmonary tuberculosis . 

o-t 

00 

2-8 

Tuberculous adenitis, cervical . 

27 

38-0 

61 0 

Addommal tuberculosis . 

200 

530 

58-0 

Generalised tuberculosis, all- 

140 

570 

47-0 

mentary origin 


160 

8-6 

Generalised tuberculosis . 

00 

Generalised tuberculosis, includ- 

00 

0-0 

660 

mg meninges,abmentaryongin 




Tubercular meningitis (with or 

00 

00 

4-6 

without generalised lesions 
other than preceding) 


6-8 


Tuberculosis of bones and joints 


0 0 

Tuberculosis of skin 

230 

60 0 

00 


The authors state: ' In our own series of non-selected fatal 
cases under five years of age bovine infection constituted 12J per 
cent. We had nine cases under six years of age, who were ex¬ 
clusively cow’s milk fed, from a foundling asylum. Of these, 

five were bovine infections. If the fa^al cases in this series are 
deducted from the total cases, the bovine infections comprise 

about 10 per cent. In a «ion-selected series of fatal cases from 

the Babies’ Hospital 6J- per cent, were due to bovine ipfection. 
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‘ Where other investigators have reported non-selected cases 
the percentages come close to these figures. 

' On the whole, bovine infection causes somewhat less than 
10 per cent, of the total deaths in young children.' 

Mitchell (2) examined eighty consecutive cases of tuberculous 
cervical glands in children. Of these eighty children forty-two 
resided in Edinburgh and thirty-eight came from the neighbouring 
country districts. The bovine bacillus was present in 88 per cent, 
cf the cases and the human bacillus in 12 per cent. Mitchell 
states that ‘ without exception the cases were those of children 
iwelve years of age and under. The maximum incidence occurred 
luring the second year of life. This is not surprising when it 
s recalled that the large majority of children of this age are nourished 
n whole or in part on cows’ milk. I found that in my series of 
ases 84 per cent, of the children of two years and under had been 
ed with unsterilised cows’ milk since birth. Whatever may be 
he case in other countries the mode of feeding children in Britain', 
specially Scotland, is such as to favour bovine infection.’ 

The method of feeding of children showing lesions due to bovine 
ubercle bacilli, has been investigated by Fraser. Out of seventy 
;ases of tuberculosis of bones or joints thirty-eight cases had a 
Jear history of feeding on cows’ milk, and the bacteriological 
esults suggested infection by bacilli of bovine origin. In nineteen 
if the cases the children were breast-fed, and the evidence was 
n favour of infection with bacilli of human origin. In thirteen 
;ases the evidence was either incomplete or showed appxirent 
ontradiction between the bacteriological findings and the history. 

The question of infection in children by the ingestion of bovine 
ubercle bacilli in millc was thoroughly discussed at the conference 
n tuberculosis which took place in Edinburgh in 1914, at which 
onference some of the results above described were given by the 
uthors concerned. 

Stiles, in dealing with the question, reviewed some of the work 
f the observers already mentioned, and urged the necessity for 
ttention being directed towards the stamping out of bovine 
uberculosis. He considers that if measures were energetically 
arried through, the amount of surgical tuberculosis in children 
rould rapidly diminish. He adds; ‘ I maintain, however, that 
util such legislation has been in force for some time it is the duty 
f the medical profession to insist on the boiling of all milk given 
a children. Professor von Pirquet, one of the greatest authorities 
n tuberculosis in Vienna, states that practically all the surg'cal 
iberculosis which is met with in children, in that city is due to 
le human bacillus. This statement would at first sight appear 
) throw doubt upon the reli/ibility of the Edinburgh investigations, 
lit when Professor von Pirquet assures us that the whole of the 
lilk of Vienna is boiled we can quitei understand why surgical 
iberculosis \n that city is never of bovine origin.’ 
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The work above recorded affords indubitable evidence as to 
the infection of children by the bovine tubercle bacillus through 
the alimentary canal. 

C. On the Presence of Bacillus Abortus in Milk.—A fair number 
of investigations have been carried out on the presence of Bacillus 
Abortus in the milk obtained from cows who had aborted in previous 
pregnancies. The disease is well known, and when it attacks a 
herd produces serious financial loss. 

It has been shown by numerous observers that the Bacillus 
abortus is present in the milk of cows both before they have shown 
any symptoms of abortion and also for a considerable period 
after the abortion has occurred. The disease, its prevalence, 
method of infection, etc., was investigated by a special committee 
appointed by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. In con¬ 
nection with this committee special investigations were carried 
out by MacFadyean and Stockman. 

Abortion is produced when the bacillus attacks the uterus, 
and *the investigations were directed towards ascertaining how 
the disease reached this organ, and infection was found to take 
place readily by ingestion of the bacillus. In four experiments 
where the bacillus was given by the mouth three results were 
positive and one negative, and the committee states: ‘ With 
regard to infection by the mouth it is a natural source of infection 
which until recently did not enter into anybody's calculations 
regarding the spread of abortion, and knowing, as we do, that the 
food including the bacillus, and even the feeding-trough, may more 
or less easily be contaminated on an infected establishment, it 
seems highly probable that infection by ingestion often takes place. 
In fact we arc inclined to believe that the disease is more frequently 
contracted in this way than in any other. Presumably the bacilli 
are absorbed from the intestine and gain the blood stream whereby 
they reach the uterus. In the case of ewe 77 the microbe of cattle 
abortion was found in the cotyledons six days after infection by 
the mouth.’ 

The committee further showed that a large number of animals 
are susceptible to the disease arising from the Bacillus Abortus, 
and they produced abortion experimentally in cows, ewes, goats, 
bitches, and guinea-pigs, and state that Bang also was successful 
in producing abortion in a mare. 

The committee say; ‘ Although it is hardly germane to the 
present enquiry we think it advisable to point out that since the 
bacillus of cattle abortion is pathogenic for so many species, the 
possibility of the hupian female being infected should not be lost 
sight of.’ 

The prevalence of the disease in this country was also investigated 
by the committee,* who foimd it impbssible to ascertain the precise 
prevalence in the absence of any order requiring the disease to 
be reported. Information given voluntarily by stock-owners 
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having infected herds showed that the disease was found in fifty- 
five farms which were situated in no less than thirty-six different 
counties. 

The presence of the bacillus in milk was investigated by Schroeder 
and Cotton. They found that the milk from apparently healthy 
cows which did not react to tuberculin, might contain Bacillus 
Abortus, and that these bacilli when injected into guinea-pigs 
produced lesions similar to, but not identical with, those produced 
by tubercle bacilli. They found that the abortus bacillus could 
be detected in the udder when no trace of disease could be found 
on examining the carcase. Further, they found that the excretion 
of this organism in the milk is extremely persistent, having been 
traced in one case for a period of eleven months after the abortion. 
They confirm the work of MacFadyean and Stockman in regard 
to the infection of other animals, and produced characteristic 
lesions by feeding, in cattle, sheep, goats, mares, guinea-pigs, 
rabbits. 

Schroeder and Cotton investigated the milk from cows on two 
farms and also from individual cows. On one farm there were 
140 cows tested with the tuberculin and found to be free fibm 
this disease ; nineteen cows, however, showed a positive reaction 
for the abortus bacillus. On the second farm of thirty-six cows, 
eleven gave positive reaction, and in the total number of cows 
investigated 14 per cent, were found to contain the Bacillus Abortus. 

Smith and Fabyan showed that the foetus obtained from a 
guinea-pig infected with Bacillus Abortus when injected into another 
guinea-pig gave rise to lesions simulating tubercle but in reality 
due to the Bacillus Abortus. These lesions could be reproduced 
at will in a series of animals. The authors believe that tuberculous 
lesions are sometimes stated to occur which are in reality due to 
the Bacillus Abortus. The organism was found to grow readily 
in milk. 

Zurick and Krage investigated the milk from three cows which 
had respectively aborted fourteen days, six months, and thirteen 
months previously. The abortus bacillus was found in all cases, 
but no pathological changes could be detected either in the udder 
or in the milk. They found that if the bacilli were injected into 
one side of the goat’s udder they were excreted from the injected 
side four or five days after the injection but not from the other 
side. The blood of the goat showed agglutinating power for 
the Bacillus Abortus. In other experiments the bacilli were intro- 
luced intravenously or subcutaneously. Two of the animals 
njected showed Bacillus Abortus in the milje within twenty-four 
tours, a third in forty-eight hours, and the organism persisted 
n the milk for a period of about three weeks. 

Schroeder (i), in the coursetf work carried out'upon the nutritive 
properties of boiled milk for guinea-pigs, ,found lesions in some of 
:he guinea-pigs exanained, which caused him to investigate the 
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milk which had been used. All the milk was obtained from tuber¬ 
culin-tested cows kept at the experiment station and was of super¬ 
lative quality. 

At the time of the experiment it was not known that one cow 
in the herd from which the milk was obtained was infected with the 
Bacillus Abortus, and it appears that there was at that time on 
evidence whatever of the cow being thus infected. Working in 
conjunction with Cotton, Schroeder had previously discovered 
that milk containing this bacillus, if injected into guinea-pigs, 
gave rise to this disease in guinea-pigs. 

In another paper Schroeder (2) showed that many if not most 
cows that become infected with the Bacillus Abortus remain chronic 
carriers for long periods of time, possibly permanent carriers, and 
that the bacillus is of common occurrence in the milk of rows that 
have ceased to abort and have produced several healthy calves in 
succession. Among aborting cows the bacillus appears in the 
milk before an abortion occurs, and in one instance was discovered 
in the fnilk of a cow that did not abort until 255 days later. These 
facts afford strong testimony to the impossibility of securing milk, 
from even the most carefully supervised cows, that can be guaranteed 
free from the germs of disease. 

Although somewhat beyond the immediate scope of this work, 
it may be mentioned that Teacher and Burton found that abortion 
in guinea pigs was apparently produced both by streptococci and 
by a diphtheroid bacillus. In two cases the changes in the placenta 
resembled the white infarctions found in hum.m placents: no 
bacteria could be found, but the authors believed that the lesion 
was probably of streptococcal origin. 

D. On lililk-bome Epidemics.—It is not proposed to enter 
into any detail as to the epidi'mics which have been attributed to 
milk-borne organisms. For the most part these epidemics have 
been of the nature of sore throats varying greatly in intensity. Some 
diphtheria epidemics twve also occurred. Three outbreaks, which 
will not be dealt with, are stated to have been of the nature of 
gastro-enteritis. In scjme cases the symptoms h.ive been of an 
extremely severe type, and although the sore throat was the primary 
symptom, this has been succeeded by serious secondary troubles, 
leading in many cases to death. 

In iqi2 Savage summarised the epidemics which have been 
regarded as being due to milk in this country. 

Out of nineteen epidemics investigated, the source of infection, 
although most certainly due to milk, could not be precisely traced, 
but the remainder of the epidemics were traceable in most cases 
quite definitely to a difeised cow. 

Of the last the following is a brief summary: 

Rugby 1880 Apparently due to a*coiv suffering from mastitis. 

Dover 1884 BeIieved,to be due to cows among whom some had 

suffered from foot-and-mouth disease. 
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Finchley, 


Anglesea 

Guildford 


Finchley 


Glasgow 


Colchester 


Leith 


Christiania 


1894 Three cows whose milk had been mixed with the 
general supply showed ulcerated teats and one 
had a chronic abscess of the udder. 

1897 Streptococci found in the milk of one cow of the 
dairy concerned. 

1903 Streptococci found in the milk of a variety which 

was virulent to mice. It seemed doubtful 
whether the farmer or the cows on the farm had 
first shown symptoms of trouble, but the epide¬ 
mic appears to have been transmitted to the milk. 

1904 Streptococcal outbreak attributed by Prof. Ken¬ 

wood to two cows in unsatisfactory condition of 
health. 

1904 An epidemic of mild tonsillitis believed to be due 

to an eruption of the teat of a new cow introduced 
into the herd which had spread to other cows. 
The hands of four out of eight of the milkers 
became affected with similar eruptions. The 
epidemic stopped when the milk from this farift 
was sterilised before use. ' 

1905 An epidemic of at least 600 cases. This epidemic 

was traced to infection from one cow which'had 
mastitis. The milk from this cow, which was 
known to be sick, had been added to the common 
milk supply for some time. Cessation of the 
epidemic corresponded with the exclusion of the 
milk from this cow. 

1904 Epidemic of diphtheria. Several cows were found 
with pustules which had practically dried upon 
the teats. The Klebs-Loeffler bacillus was not 
found in the pustules. It was suggested that 
the pustules had been cow-pox. i 

1908 At least 504 cases of sore throat occurred. The 
cause was traced to a cow with a diseased udder 
giving milk containing streptococci which were 
pathogenic to mice. 


A similar survey of the epidemics in America has been prepared 
by Trask, and should be consulted for further information. 

Serious epidemics of sore throats due to streptococci in the 
milk occurred in America in the year 1911-12. 

Hamburger describes an epidemic in Baltimore. The milk 
concerned in the production of the epidemic all came from one 
dairy which collected milk from many farms. The milk had been 
pasteurised at the dairy by the flash method, i.e. just raised to 
160° F. Subsequently it was held at a temperature of 145° F. for 
from twenty minutes to half an hour. Wh^ the dairy raised the 
temperature of the pasteurisation and the customers were advised 
to boil the milk, the epidemic subsided, although a few stray cases 
occurred, apparently by infection from one person to another. 
Investigation showed that in the few days preceding the outbreak 

of the epidemic pasteurisation had been omitted. 

• • • 
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A very severe epidemic of streptococcal sore throats occurred 
in Cambridge, Mass., in the winter of ipri-ia, and was dealt with 
by several authors (cp. Winslow and Darling). It was known that 
730 cases occurred, but the real number was probably considerably 
above this. Twenty-seven deaths occurred among the persons 
attacked, of whom the majority were over forty years of age. 
Children appeared to be comparatively immune. The bacterial 
content of the milk supplied from the dairy was fairly low, being 
approximately 300,000 per c.c. Two-thirds of the samples examined 
gave a count below 50,000 and half of the samples below 10,000. 

Capps and Miller investigated an outbrea.k of sore throats 
in Chicago due to streptococcal infection of the milk supply. The 
epidemic presented features of considerable, interest and involved 
about 10,000 cases, which is considered to be a conservative esti¬ 
mate. A number of deaths occurred as a result of the infection. 
The outbreak was divided into two parts : the first occurred about 
Septerfilx'r 21,rising in intensity to the 25th,when it rapidly subsided. 
Ihe second outbreak of cases, which was not so numerous, occurred 
on January l and 2, with a slight interruption from the loth to 
the 17th of this month. The epidemic was worse in some parts 
of the city than others, and was bad in the village of Batavia, 
w'hich lies just outside Chicago. The source of infection was traced 
to a dairy whose pasteurising plant was in Batavia. It was found 
that a few days before each of the outbreaks there had been serious 
defects in the pasteurisation, which had been especially bad on 
December 17 and December 19. The milk appears to have been 
consumed two or three days after pasteurisation and the incubation 
period to have been about four days. An interesting point arises 
in the fact that at one children’s hospital which was supplied 
with milk from this dairy the children did not suffer at all, although 
the nursing and medical staff suffered severely. Investigation 
.showed that the milk supply for the children was delivered raw 
and pasteurised in the hospital before being given to the children, 
while the milk supplied for the staff was obtained direct from the 
dairy, where it was supposed to have been pasteurised and did 
not undergo any further heating. Investigation on the farms 
which supplied milk to the dairy showed that there had been 
an unusual number of cases both of mastitis in the cows and of 
sore throats in several of the persons on the farms supplying the 
milk to the dairy. Samples of milk supplied from the farms were 
found to contain pus and streptococci. 

Outbreaks due to milk infection were reported upon by Fletcher 
in VVoodbridge in I9i'3-I4. and by Macew'en in South London. 
In the latter case the epidemic appears to have been due to infection 
from the teats of tlTe cows, which was also found on the milkers’ 
hands. At the time of the investigation the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus 
was isolated from the han&s of two of the milkers; The pustules 
an the cows’ teats®had however become dry'and the organisms 
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were not obtained from them. The epidemic ceased when the 
milk from this cow was pasteurised. 

Epidemics of scarlet fever and typhoid fever have been traced 
to infection from the milk supply in a number of cases. Such 
infection usually occurs from the presence of the organisms in one 
of the milkers, or in one of the inhabitants at the farm. Cases 
are given both by Savage and Trask, and others have occurred 
in recent years. Thus Header reports an outbreak of 139 cases of 
scarlet fever, and 282 cases of sore throat, which may have been 
a mild form of the disease. The source of infection was traced 
to one of the milkers, and the large number of cases arose from 
the fact that the contiuninated milk was mixed with a large volume 
of other milk. 

These epidemics occur in spite of all observance of apparently 
adequate precautions. Pathogenic streptococci have been shown 
above to occur in ‘ certified' milk. Winslow, in describing thfe 
severe epidemic of tonsillitis which occurred in Boston, Mass., in 
1911-12, says: ‘ 1 am at a loss to suggest any other precautions 
that could have been taken to guard against infection with human 
germs of disease tint were not taken in this instance. Excellent 
regulations were drawn up for the exclusion of contagion, the 
milkers and the cattle carefully inspected, the dairy was admirably 
arranged, and the whole process controlled by laboratory examin¬ 
ations under the direction of bacteriologists ,and sanitarians of the 
highest standard. If in spite rif such precautions the milk becomes 
infected, any r.iw milk supply may at any time become infected; 
and this I believe to be the lesson not only of this outbreak, but 
of many that h.avc preceded it in all parts of the world. It is 
practically impossible to exclude mild and unrecognised cases of 
disease of the process of milk production. The larger the supply 
the greater, of course, is the danger, but even a small supply must 
meet it at some time. Thus a cough over the pail, a finger inside 
the can as it is lifted, and the danger is imminent. There is in 
my judgment but one safeguard against such outbreaks—^proper 
pasteurisation.’ 

There is little to add to this summary of the position: owing 
to the risks of subsequent contamination, however, pasteurisation 
is safest when carried out in the home. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

NOTES ON THE SOURCES OF THE CONTAMINATION OF MII.K 

The contamination of milk is brought about by the addiiion to 
.it of bacteria, and is liable to occur at all stages of its production, 
and of its transit to the consumer. 

The class of bacteria will evidently differ very greatly, and 
will depend upon the source of the contamination. These following 
sources may be regarded as the more common; 

1. From the cow herself, either from the udder or from other 
parts of the animal. 

2. From the milker. 

3. From the cow-shed, either from the air, the walls, floor, 
bedding, or the food. 

4. From the milk-pails. 

5. In the process of filtering and cooling. 

6. From chums or bottles. 

7. In the process of transit from the farm to the dairy and from 
the dairy to the customer. 

8. In the course of manipulation at the dairy. 

9. In the home of the customer. 

These sources may now be considered individually : 

I. From the Cow herselL—It seems hardly possible, even when 
full precautions are taken, to obtain milk by the ordinary process 
of milking which has a lower count than a few hundred bacteria 
per cubic centimetre. Seibold, using antiseptics for washing the 
teats, and after discarding a considerable amount of first milk, was 
able in a few instances to obtain sterile milk by milking directly 
into sterile tubes. Ordinarily, however, sterile milk can only be 
obtained by the use of a milking-tube passed up the teat into the 
space which occurs irt the cow’s udder between the gland tissue and 
the teat, and by collecting the milk thus obtained, all the apparatus 
used having been, previously sterili^gd. The counts obtained by 
Seibold, and later by Rullmann, using all precautions, were found 
to vary from 0 to aboiu* 400 bacteria per c.c. 

In cases where there is disease of the udder the, organisms pro- 
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during the disease will be passed out into the milk, which will be 
, contaminated at its site of production. This subject has already 
been dealt with in Chap. XV. 

It has also been noted in Chap. VII that streptococci, and hence 
presumably other organisms, may gain entrance to the teats from 
the outside of the udder and teats. 

The first jets of milk which leave the udder on milking are 
knouTi to contain a larger number of bacteria than the later portions, 
and it is usual in producing milk of a high quality to reject the 
first portion of milk. 

Further, the cows, unless cleaned, usually have their hind¬ 
quarters contaminated by faces and urine. Facal matter is replete 
with organisms, of which the most characteristic and the best known 
are those of the coli group. The presence of Bacillus coli is usually 
regarded as diagnostic of ffccal contamination. When present in 
milk it is probable that its main source of origin is from the fsces 
of the cow. The fseccs are allowed to dry on the hindquarters 
of the animal and tend in the process of friction of the milker 
against the cow to fall or be wafted by air currents into the railkipg 
pail. The greater part ol the dirt, i.e. sediment, which is found in 
milk is well known to be mainly composed of fzecal material. A 
small amount of such material in the milk provides a rich supply 
of coli organisms.' 

It is not necessary to consider at length the literature upon this 
subject, but it may be mentioned in passing that Hewlett and 
Barton, examining milk as it came into London from a very large 
number of English counties,found that in 4b per cent, of the samples. 
Bacillus coli was present in r c.c. of milk. It is probable that 
had larger quantities of milk been taken, the percentage would have 
been still higher. 

Other organisms will bo attached to the hair of the cow and, 
together with the hairs rubbed off in the process of milking, will 
fall into the milk On forms where milk with a low bacterial count 
is produced, it is not unusual for the cows’ udders to be clipped in 
order to remove the main growth of hair. Such clipping is probably 
especially valuable in certain cases where the hairs grow almost 
on to the teats and will De rubbed in the process of milking. W here 
the milker leans his head against the s’de of the cow, hair from the 
cow's flanks will also fall—prnbaoly into the milk. 

2 . From the Milker.—The milker's hands are a potent source 
of origin for bacteria in milk. In the course of milking any dirt 
which is on the hands will gradually be rubbed off and find its 
way into the milk. A practice exists among dirty milkers of milking 
‘with their hands moistened by means of their own saliva. This 
revolting practice, which is kqpwn as ‘ wet ’ milking, clearly adds 
to the bacterial contamination of the milk. In the first place 

* The remarks of the Royal Commission on tul%rcuIosis, quoted on p. a 53 > 
may also be. referred to. < 
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the organisms present in the milker’s mouth or throat will be 
transferred to the milker’s hands. In the process of milking 
there will be an accumulation of bacteria, epithelial debris and 
dirt, both from the hands of the milker and from the teats of 
the cow. A large proportion of this material will fall into the 
milk-pail. 

Some of the epidemics which have arisen as a result of con¬ 
taminated milk, have been traced directly to disease in the milkers. 
A milker with a sore throat will be liable to infect the milk with 
the organisms present in his throat. One suffering from pulmonary 
tubercle will transfer tubercle bacilli to the milk with the greatest 
ease, either by a cough or by the saliva if the hands are moistened 
with it. Epidemics of scarlet fever have been traced to infection 
from a member of the dairy staff through the milk. Further, 
epidemics of typhoid fever have been traced to the fact that one 
of the milkers was a carrier of these germs.* 

5. Prom the Cow-shed.—It is not necessary to dwell upon this 
subject, since the presence of large numlrers of organisms in straw, 
etc., is a matter of universal knowledge. These organisms cannot 
fail to be present in the air of the cow-shed where bedding or fodder 
is present, and a certain number will inevitably find their way into 
the milk-pail. Where it is desired to obtain a milk of low bacterial 
content, it is usual either to milk the cows in a shed where no 
bedding is allowed, or to use sawdust for bedding instead of straw 
or similar substance. The bacteria which gain access from these 
sources are probably harmless. 

4 . From the Milk-pails.—A dirty milk-pail will contaminate 
the milk which is milked into it, and it is to be feared that there 
is frequently a lack of cleanliness, especially in the smaller farms, 
in regard to this matter. A good deal of the contamination referred 
to above could evidently be prevented if the contaminating matter 
were not allowed to fall into the pail. The reduction of the bacterial 
count by using (i) a properly shaped milk-can and (2) care in cleanli¬ 
ness of the milk-pails will be dealt with later. 

6. Conveyance from the Farm to the Customer.—The sources of 
contamination under headings 5.6,7, and 8 (see above, p. 265) resolve 
themselves into a consideration of the conveyance of milk from 
the milking-shed to the customer, and will evidently depend upon 
the method of transit employed. So much has already been written, 
and so many investigations carried out, upon the various phases 
of contamination of the general milk supply in the course of its 
transit, that no further remarks will be made here. Those interested 
will find much information m the work of Houston and of Savage, 
and of the authors quoted by them. 

6. Contamination in the Homs of the Customer.—This source 
of contamination, wl^ch is outside the purview of investigations 

> Cp. Chap. XV.* 
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dealing with the general milk supply, is too frequently overlooked 
when the milk for infants is under consideration. A milk of the 
greatest purity introduced into a dirty home or placed in the hands 
of careless persons may become seriously contaminated before it 
reaches the child for whom it was intended. Perhaps one of the 
most serious difficulties encountered in the preservation of milk 
in the poorer class of homes arises from the absence of any satis¬ 
factory place for storage of milk. In this country there are no 
regulations requiring the delivery of milk at a low temperature, 
and it is probable that the bulk of the milk supplied by dair^-men 
in this country is delivered at a temperature at which bacterial 
growth is proceeding with considerable rapidity. In many homes the 
only safe storage place is in a cupboard adjacent to the fire, separated 
only from the chimney by one laj'cr of bricks. Here the milk, 
already warm, becomes still warmer, and the bacteria grow at an 
increasing rate of speed. A small degree of contamination in the 
original milk may therefore produce a higlily contaminated milk 
before such milk is taken as food. Further, contamination may 
arise from the use of dirty vessels and from manipulation with 
dirty hands, or from leaving the milk uncovered and exposed to 
aerial contamination. It is hardly necessary to elaborate these 
sources of contamination any further, as everyone will te able to 
supply additional personal data. 

The bacterial content of raw milk, when it reaches the 
consumer in the course of the daily milk round, will usually have 
reached at least one million organisms per c.c. (a cubic centimetre 
is about eighteen minims), and will often be many times that figure. 
The high degree of bacterial contamination is not realised owing 
to the opacity of milk. 

Houston, summing up the results of his investigations upon 
bacterial examinations of milk, says : ‘ The whole history of milk 
from start to finish, from secretion by the cow to ingestion by the 
human being, is fraught with " potential ” risk to the consumer. 
The influence of time and temperature on the microbial qualities 
of milk is most important. Milk is not generally consumed fresh, 
and commonly many hours elapse between the time of milking 
and the time when the milk reaches the consumer. During this 
period bacteria multiply in the milk at a rate which is governed 
chiefly by the temperature. It follows that a comparatively clean 
milk to start with, after a lapse of some time and under the influence 
of a high temperature, will yield worse results as judged by the 
ordinary bacteriological tests than a milk containing initially an 
excess of filth but which is maintained at a low temperature or 
Which has been examined shortly after milking.’ 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XVII 


ON THE PRODUCTION OF MILK AS FAR AS POSSIBLE FREE FROM 
CONTAMINATION 

It is difficult to summarise the very wide question of milk produo 
tion, and it is hoped that any one interested may read the chapter 
dealing with this subject. 

It is clearly of the greatest importance that an adequate and 
satisfactory milk supply should be provided for infants and young 
children. While it seems hardly necessary that the standard of 
‘ certified ’ milk should be reached, an impioved standard on that 
at present prevailing is very necessary. 

It has been shown in the preceding chapters that milk which 
has been boiled may safely be used as a food for infants, and that 
no disadvantage over raw milk can be traced for this puipose. 
On the other hand, the heating of milk should not be regarded as 
a means for removing micro-organisms, which have collected in 
large numbers in the milk, as a result of entirely unnecessary 
carelessness at various stages of the milk production. 



CHAPTER XVII 


ON THE PRODUCTION OF MILK AS FAR AS POSSIBLE FREE FROM 
CONTAMINATION 

Different views are taken as to the desirability of using milk in 
the raw condition as a food for infants. Whatever view, however, 
be taken upon this subject there can be no difference of opinion 
as to the desirability of obtaining milk for infants in as pure a 
condition as is possible. 

Of recent years, investigations which have been carried out both 
by hygienists and by agriculturists have shown the methods which 
it is desirable to adopt in order to secure a good milk supply for 
infants. The way was largely shown by the American Medical 
Milk Commissions, which commenced their work some thirty 
years ago. It is not possible in this work to enter into a detailed 
account of the work of these commissions, but a few notes may be 
made. 

Primarily these commissions set out to provide milk known as 
‘certified ’ milk, that is, it was certified by the commission as being 
of a prescribed standard. Certain conditions were formulated by 
the commissions which had to be complied with by any farmer, 
who was desirous of putting on sale milk of a quality which could 
be certified. 

The main conditions required are comprised in a bacterial 
standard of not more than 10,000 per c.c. when delivered to the 
consumer, the milk to be obtained from tuberculin-tested cows, 
with due precautions in regard to the possible infection of the milk 
either by disease in the cows or in the employees on the farm. 
The premises were subjected to frequent in.spection by officers 
employed by the commissions, and the milk was examined not less 
often than once a week for bacteria content and for chemical 
composition. • 

The chemical standards which are required by the commissioners 
vary slightly in tjje different districts of the United States. The 
fat content required varies fom 3-5 t 5 4-5 per cent., the most usual 
figure for the non-fatty solids being 8-5 jier cent. The production 
of a mihe of the bacterial standard required in ‘ certified ‘ milk 

aji 
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carries with it the necessary attention to the condition of the cows, 
of the sheds, etc.; also the need for great care and cleanliness both 
in the milkers and in the methods of milking. 

Numerous precautions must be adopted in order to obtain a 
milk having a bacterial content of not more than 10,000 per c.c. 
when delivered to the customer. This figure, although it appears 
to be so low as to be almost unattainable to the average farmer, 
has been exceeded for prolonged periods by a number of farms in 
the States. These farms have produced a milk, which, when tested 
under circumstances corresponding as closely as possible to those 
which would obtain at the time of the actual consumption of the 
milk, showed a bacterial count of 2000 per c.c. or even occasionally 
less. Only the main items requiring attention in order to produce 
milk of this quality will be dealt with. 

The Milking-shed.—A. separate shed should be employed for 
milking, or, if the cows are milked in the same shed as that in which 
they are kept during the rest of the day, the bedding must qot be 
of straw or other dried herb: sawdust is preferable. Suitable 
sheds are required, great cleanliness is necessary, and the s^eds 
should, as far as possible, be washed down a little while before 
milking. Various arrangements are in use in regard to the position 
occupied by the cows in the shed. It is perhaps more usual now¬ 
adays for the cows to be arranged in two rows with their heads 
facing one another, with space to admit of feeding between 
the two rows of cows, as shown in the accompanying plate. The 
floor slopes slightly both ways towards the trough, into which the 
dirty water, faeces, etc., faU or are swept and pass along it out of 
the shed 

The cows themselves must be free from disease, and for this 
purpose should be tested every six months with tuberculin and 
should be subjected at frequent intervals to careful veterinary 
examination. The frequency of such examinations varies in 
practice from once a week to once a month. The presence of 
disease cannot however be absolutely excluded even under these 
conditions. A cow which is tested with tuberculin in January 
will not react to a fresh injection within the next six months, 
although there is no protection whatever against the contraction 
of tubercle within that period should the cow be in contact 
with any source of this disease. During the six months’ interval 
she may for a long period easily excrete tubercle bacilli in the 
milk which will pass undetected and be capable of giving rise to 
tubercular disease.^ 

The cleanliness of the cows is also a most important point, and 
the cow’s hindquarters and udder should be cleansed before each 
milking. There is some divergence of practice; in regard to the 

‘ Cp. Del6pine,[p. 252,'and'not^ on ^.'252. 
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details of the method pxirsued. In some farms warm water is 
used, in others cold water. It Is usual, however, not to leave 
any part of the cow actually wet, more especially the udder. Thd 
hindquarters should be dried down with a cloth after washing, 
and it is a frequent practice only to rub the udder over with a 
damp cloth. 

The effect of the method of cleaning the udder upon the number 
of moulds and fungi alone was investigated by Leufven by the 
following means. He prepared sterile flasks, of which the bottom 
was covered with a medium suitable for the growth of bacteria. 
Three cows were used. The udder of cow No. i was washed 
before milking and was then dried; the udder of cow No. 2 was 
rubbed over before milking with a dry cloth : the udder of cow 
No. 3 was left untouched. The milking was then commenced, and 
the flasks were exposed for one second by removing the plug and 
holding the flasks just over the edp of the milking-bucket, both at 
the beginning and at the end of milking, separate flasks being used. 
Only th" moulds and fungi which grew upon the media were counted, 
and the following figures were obtained from i square centimetre 
of the nutrient medium: 


No. I. Beginning of milking, 47 organisms. 

End „ 

107 

No. 2. Beginning „ 

109 

End 

„ 87 

No. 3. Beginning „ 

1210 

End 

.. loi 

Evidently in the third case 

the number decreased at the end 


of milking owing to the major part of those present havng 
already been jwssed out inti' the milk in the earlier phases of 
milking. 

The milkers must be themselves free from disease, and in order 
to .secure this londition they should be examined at relatively 
frequent intervals by a doctor. Any case of suspected illness 
in a milker should lead to his prompt exclusion from milking 
until either the disease is cured or the danger has been 
eliminated. Many epidemics which have been traced to the 
milk supply have been found to arisp from the presence of the 
organisms of disease, in one of the milkers or of those handling 
the milk.* The milkers should wash their hands carefully, and 
the nails should be kept short and clean. They should wear white 
o\’cralls and caps a,nd should not be allowed t() lean their heads 
ag'iinst the side of the cow. Their hand- s duld he dty when, 
milking. They must not h.andle the milking-pail or 0 her 


. * Cp. Chap. XV. 
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tmsterilised article after having washed their hands prior to 
milking. The hands should be washed between the milking 
of each cow. some farms the overalls and caps worn are 
sterilised in steam; in others they are merely kept clean by 
frequent washing. 

Milking machines have been invented with a view to the 
economy of labour and also from a desire to obviate some of the 
possible contamination of milk from an unclean or diseased 
milker. At first these milking machines were not found very 
satisfactory, because they did not milk the cow completely, 
but left behind much of the strippings, which have been shown 
on p. 22 to contain the highest fat content. As a result of this 
unsatisfactory emptying of the gland, the cows tended to go ‘ dry.’ 
More recently, milking machines have been invented which are 
stated to milk the cows more completely, although it seems that 
certain cows can never be milked completely with the machine 
but must be stripped by hand afterwards. So long as stripping 
is accomplished the use of the milking machine does not appear 
to have any injurious effects upon the cows, nor to reduce the 
3deld of milk.* 

The milking machines are said to economise labour, as several 
cows can be milked at the same time, but the discussions of dair3Tnen 
reported from America hardly suggests complete uniformity of 
opinion. Regarded from the hygienic aspect in relation to the milk 
supply, it seems difficult to believe that the milking machine is not a 
step backwards. The rubber tubes are known to be very difficult to 
cleanse, and flexible tubes must be used in view of the probable 
movement of the cows. Unless these machines are used with a 
care and cleanliness which can hardly be expected of anyone with¬ 
out a bacteriological training, it is greatly to be feared that they 
will prove an insidious variety of the old long-tubed feeding-bottles, 
now justly condemned as a death-trap for infants. A milking 
machine is shown in the accompanying plate. The tubes are 
applied to the several teats, and a reduction of pressure in 
the can is produced. By this means the milk is sucked into 
the can. 

The pail used is a matter of very considerable importance. 
The old-fashioned open pail should not be used. A hooded pail, 
or one with a side aperture, gives greatly superior results, and the 
pail which has a side aperture only, is said to be superior to the 
hooded variety. These pails, which are shown in the figure, p. 275. 
prevent the contamination of the milk, by bacteria from the cow or 
from the air, which may, and usually do, fall into the milk-pail 
from above. 

The following figures, which yere obtained as a result of bacterio¬ 
logical experiments recently made at Birmingham at four good 
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dairy farms, with the use of the ordinary open pail and of the 
protected pail, are of great interest. 


Number of Germs in t Cubic Centimetre of Milk Samples taken by 
Ordinary Milking Methods, and by Special Milking Methods. 


- 

- 

Ordinary Method 
(open pail) 

Average 

Special Method 
(protected pad) 

Average 

After 

2 

hours 

After 

24 

hours 

After 

48 

hours 

fFarm A 
.. B 

„ c 

., D 

If! 

„ A 
„ B 

■ ,. c 
,. D 

6 , 790 \ 
10,600 
1474500 
360 
9,200 1 
5,800,000 1 
852,0001” 
534.000) 
32.000.000 j 
39,840,000 [_ 
16,180,0001 
27,140,000) 

_ 

41.312 

1,803.800 

28,790,000 

150 

400 

140 

247 

160 \ 
18,000 I 
400 [ 

1.340) 

460.000 

6,827,500 

38,000 

548,000) 

234 

4.975 

1.968.375 


Similar data have been obtained by other experimenters. 

The pails used should be sterilised, and, prior to use, should be 
kept covered or in such a position as not to admit of the entrance 
of micro-organisms from the air. 



As each cow is finished milking, the milk should be removed 
at once jto the daijy, and when it is required to maintain a low 
bacterial count, should be passed straight through the necessary 
manipulations for bottling. 

The first phase in such manipukftions is usually that of filtration. 
The value of this proijedure appears, however, to have been con¬ 
siderably overrated. It is true that tha gross jiarticles of dirt 
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are kept back, but these gross particles should not be present 
T^ey are usually portions of dried fscal material which have becomi 
detached from the cow, and should be absent. 



2- S' + 

Ulax filter, (i) Shows a section of the filter: The milk is poured on 
to the top part, and is filtered through a layer of woolly substance 
(4), which is held in position between wire-discs (3), and the 
piece (2), which is secured by a metal spring. 

Savage gives data upon the bacterial content of milk which 
had been filte ed and of similap samples which were not filtered. 
He quotes two sets of experiments, one set in which the Ulax 
filter was used (see figure), and anothei^in which a different 
strainer was used. ‘ 

j The milk is said^^to have|been, collected in tM ordinary way 
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for purpose of general sale. In the case of the experiments with 
the Ulax filter, he obtained the follow ng figures; 


- 

No. of Orftaa* 
Isms ID Un^tered 
Sample 

AmouDt of Sedi' 
meot per loo c.c. 

No. of Organisms 
in filtered Sample 

Amount of Sedi* 
meat per too c.c. 

Experiment i. 

242,000 

0022 

230,000 

0022 


408,000 

o-o6 

139,000 

0025 

3 - 

600,000 

0048 

760,000 

003 


Commenting on the results, Savage says; ‘ On the whole 
the experiments showed no bacterial advantage from filtration 



Cooleri 


of the milk, and this although one of the supposed best strainers 
was employed, the apparatus steamed before each experiment, 
and the wool used for the filtration of only hall a gallon of milk.’ 

In the case of the other filter, he says: ‘ The strainer in this 
experiment consisted of wire gauze and a layer of loose flannel¬ 
like mattrial. It rapidly strained the m lk. It was fixed in a 
shed near the cow-sheds, and the farmer had unbounded faith in 
its filtration properties, rather to the neglect of ordinary clean¬ 
liness iit milking."* In these samples the number of bacteria in 
the unstrained sample was 5980 and in the strained sample 43,300’. 
Savage says: * In this expcrimejit the straining added a large 
number of bacteria to the milk, no doubt partly from the strainer 
being dirty, causing *a breaking down of the manure or other 
particles, and <4 better distribution of the tiacteriak.' 
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After milking, the milk should be at once cooled.' The most 
usual apparatus is shown in some detail in the figure on p. 277, and 
on a smaller scale in plate facing p. 280. 

The milk is usually conducted straight from the filter to the 
trough on the top of the cooler. It then passes through the small 
holes on to the outer aspect of the cooler, passing down in a thin 
stream over the corrugated surface to the lower trough, whence it is 



Section of chum illustrating experi¬ 
ments on p 279. The position of 
the four thermometers is seen in 
the diagram, 

conveyed to bottles, chums,* or a pasteurising plant, as desired. 
The corrugated surface is formed by the outside of pipes, which 
contain water, the entering and exit pipes for which are shown in 
the figure. Except in the summer-time it is usually sufficient tc 
employ a full stream of ordinary water, but in hot weather jrtificial 
oooling of the water by ice or the use of carbon dioxide or ammonia 
may be necessary. » 

In some dairies the cooler is covered during use so as to avoid 
aerial contamination during the process. When the cooling is 
carried out in a clean room it is probable that there is very little 
contamination from this source. '\^en, however, ^uch cooling is 
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carried out in the open, this danger cannot be neglected and greatly 
reduces the value of the cooling. Cleanliness of the cooler is of 
course essential. 

The object of cooling is to prevent the multiplication of bacteria, 
and, when properly carried out with carefully collected milk, is of 
great importance. The temperature of milk appears to alter slowly 
when in bulk, whether in the direction of a rise or fall in tempera¬ 
ture. An effectual preliminary cooling secures a low temperature for 
some time afterwards. This point is well shown by the experi¬ 
ments carried out by Savage. A large chum containing 17 gallons 
of milk was employed, and four thermometers were used, the 
bulbs being placed at different levels in the milk, as shown in the 
figure on p. 278. 

In one case the milk was cooled in a cool chamber to about 
4-0° C. It was then allowed to warm up gradually by being kept 
at room temperature. The resulting temperatures are shown below. 


• 

Air Tempera* 

Milk Temperature (Centigrade) 

Time 

lure (Cetiti- 






gradti) 

Thermoractet 

Thermometer 

Thermometer 

Thermometer 




1 n 

Ill 

IV 

12.0 noon 

10‘O 


5^ 

3'' 

60 

i.o r.M. 

19-0 

0-7 

77 

3'5 

9-4 

1-30 .. 

2II 

7-7 

- 9-0 

4-5 

9-4 

2 30 .. 

211 

;s-6 

1 0'4 

6-0 

lO'b 

30 

20-0 

10-6 

' lo-o 

6-4 

10-6 

4.0 

19-4 

II-7 

ri-9 

77 

j 11*0 

50 

194 ^ 

II-Q 

! 12*5 

8-3 

117 

6.30 „ 

19-4 

1 I3-I 

! 13-6 

9-4 

; 12-8 


In another case the milk, instead of being cooled, was warmed to 
about 55° C. The following table shows the temperatures recorded: 



Air Tempera- 


Milk Tampciaturc (Centigrade 


Time 

tore Centi¬ 
grade 

Thermometer 

1 

1 Thermometer 
11 

Thermometer 

III 

Thermometer 1 
IV 1 

12.0 

19 

38-4 

• 

37-5 

38-6 

I 

37-3 

12.40 P.M. 

19 

37'3 

37 -n 

37-3 

367 

1.30 

19 

36-2 

36-0 

35-5 

35’5 

2.30 0 

19 

35-5 

350 

34-2 

347 

3.30» „ 

• 19 

34-2 

1 .34'0 

35-3 

34'9 

4-30 »» 

19 

33-3 

, 33-3 

309 

33 0 • 

6.30 „ 

19 

322 

i 327 

30-6 

30-6 

5.30 A.M. (next 
morning) 

18 

• 

29Q» 

■ 29-2 

28-0 

27-2 







Savage gives some interesting experiments upon the tempera 
ture of milk in chums on its way to the customer. These experi 
ments demonstrate the importance of a thorough cooling on the lam 
in view more especially of the absence of cooling facilities later on. 

In the first experiment the milk in the chum was warmed unti 
the temperature after stirring reached 37'6° C. The milk was ther 
sent out in the milk cart, covered with an ordinary canvas chum 
cover to protect it from the direct rays of the sun, and was driven 
all over Ix)ndon. It kft the dairy at 11.30 a.m., the temperature 
of the air being 19° C. It returned to the dairy at 4 P.M., the aii 
temperatu e being then 21° C. The temperature of the milk, how- 
;ver, had only fallen to 30 8° C. 

In the next experiment the initial average temperatuie of the 
uilk was reduced 10 6 4° C. It left the dairy at 11.40 a.m. luider 
(imilar conditions to the above. Th initial air temperature was 
:hen i8'6° C. The milk was brought back to the dai y at 4 P.M., 
:he air temperature being then 21 6° C. The tempera ure of the 
nilk, however, was only I0'8“ C., that is to say, in four and a hhlf 
loms the temperature of the milk had only been increased by 
j.4° C., although the air temperature throughout was much higher. 

Evidently the alterations in the temperature of milk take place 
rery slowly, owing no doubt to slowness of convection. 

The milk, after cooling, should be at once mn into sterile 
eceptacles. If into bottles, these should have been washed in 
lot water and soda, and after satisfactory rinsing should be 
ixposed to the action of steam, and be kept mouth downwards 
mtil required for the next service. These buttles should be sealed 
m the farm at once, after filling, by means of a cap, and if considered 
lesirable by means of some apparatus which will show whether the 
lottle has been kept intact or whether it has been opened after filling. 
This last is insisted on by the American Medical Milk Commissions. 

After the milk has been bottled it should be transported cool 
0 the dairyman and delivered cool to the customer. 

The appara us used ,or bottling is shown in Plate V. The 
nilk passes straight from the cooler to a tank, wish numerous 
mall pipes leading to bottles whii h are placed one below each 
)ipe. An arrangement exists wliich allows a definite quant ty 
if milk to pass into the bottles, acco ding to the capacity of the 
Kittles. A-. soon a-, the e ai^ filled the milk flow stops and the 
vhole tray with the bottles can be pulled to an adjacent platform, 
fhere they are at once covered. 

Milk sent in chums from the farm must be subsequently bottled 
ly the dairyman, or be taken round in the churn and delitjgred in 
ipall quantitie to the customers.* At every stage of its manipula- 

* The contamination arising from yie entry of dust throtgli the so-called 
'entilation holes in the hds of chums, and the risk of contamination from 
lanipulation on the journey or at the dairy are tow well known to require 
urther mention here. 
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tion it will receive, a fresh supply of micro-organisms, many of them 
doubtless from the air, and a certain number will be added owing 
to the difficulty of using strict cleanliness in every detail when' 
so many processes are' involved. Moreover, it is almost impossil)lff*~ 
for the temperature to be kept low throughout. . 

In this country the transit of milk by bottles is extremely 
expensive, and is in fact prohibitive for the general milk supply 
at the present time. There are no means for keeping milk (sent 
on a large scale) cool during transit, and there can be no doubt 
that the temperature is often fairly high for a considerable period 
before the milk reaches the dairy, especially when delivered to 
large towns. 

Although it is not possible for all the precautions enumerated 
above to be adopted for the general milk supply without raising 
the cost of production to so high a figure as to be prohibitive for 
the general population, much improvement in the bacterial content 
of the'general milk supply could be eflected without any appreciable 
increeffee in cost. For instance, the cleanliness of the milkers, and 
in many respects of the cows and of the sheds in which the cows 
are kept, would not entail any appreciable additional labour when 
once the practice was started. The provision of satisfactory pails, 
which have been shown to exercise a great effect upon the bacterial 
content of the milk, is a very small item in the total cost of milk 
production. Churns have been manufactured having an air 
chamber round the milk, which aids very greatly in keeping the 
milk at a low ti mperatu e during transit, if the milk has been 
properly cooled before being put on the rail. These are perhaps 
a somewhat expensive item, but doubtless could be supplied for 
at least a part of the milk supplied by a number o farms even 
where the.total cost ot production cannot be raised, and yet allow 
a sufficient margin of profit to the farmer. 

A bacterial standard of 10,000 per c.c. is impracticable for the 
general milk supply, but there is no doubt that a standard of some 
tens of thousands only per c.c. could easily be attained if reasonable 
precautions were taken. It is of course possible to kill the bacteria 
by various methods, and it is advisable that all milk used should be 
heated before use, but this in no way alters the need for obtaining a 
reasonably low initial bacterial standard. So long, however, as the 
public continues to be satisfied with a milk containing an immense 
number of micro-organisms, so long, presumably, will the dairy 
farmer continue his out-of-date and dirty method. If the public 
realised that the number of bacteria present in the average sample of 
market is so great that, were the milk transparent, it would be 
cloudy as the result of the presence of these organisms, more efforts 
might be directed^ towards the production of a milk having a low 
bacterial standard! The heating of milk, which kills this vast number 
of organisms, does not remove the dead bodies of the bacteria which 
have been present, nor does it destroy any harmful chemical sub- 
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stances which may hare been formed by them.- Any actual 
decomposition of the constituents of the milk which may occur 
'as the result of bacterial action is probably negligible and need 
i. 5 t be seriously considered. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

ON THE TYPES OF BACTERIA COMMONLY FOUND IN MILK AND 
THEIR THERMAL DEATH-POINTS 

The varieties of bacteria present in milk will occur in innumer¬ 
able combinations, which will evidently depend upon the source 
from‘which they are derived, i.e. air, cow, milker, vessels, etc. 
Roughly, however, they can be classified into several main groupings 
according to the action they display upon certain substances. 
The most usual groupings are as follows : (i) Acid-forming bacteria, 

(2) those forming acid and gas with coagulation of milk protein, 

(3) peptonising bacteria, and (4) inert bacteria. 

Milk is a good medium for the growth of the majority of bacteria 
except where the growth of one organism is antagonised by that 
of another variety. 

In the early hours after milk has been collected there is an 
apparent decrease in the total number of organisms found. This 
has already been referred to on pp. 114-20 in connection with the 
alleged bactericidal properties of milk. It was there shown that 
this decrease is probably apparent rather than real, and due to 
the agglutination of the bacteria by the action of the agglutinins, 
which are found in milk. When milk, examined in the early hours 
after milking, is violently .shaken so as to break up the clumps of 
bacteria, the number of colonies found on plating out samples of 
the milk does not suggest that there has been any actual decrease 
in the number of bacteria present. Some six hours after milking 
an increase in the bacterial content commences. The pre¬ 
dominating growth appears usually, if# not always, in the acid¬ 
forming organisms. The acid thus produced renders the medium 
an unsuitable one for the growth of certain other organisms, which 
become gradually reduced in numbers. The rate of this reduction 
will depart upon the relative proportion of the bacteria present 
and the temperature at which the milk is kept. 

The increase yi the number of acid-forming bacteria has been 
investigated by a number of work?rs, but is well shown in the 
following table, taken from the work of uonn and Stocking. Similar 
results were obtained by Conn and Esten. ■ 
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Time after Milking 

Total Bacteria 
per C.C. 

Acid-forming 
per c.c. 

Liquefying 
per C.C. 

Per cent, of 
Acid-forming 

Vresh 

12.550 

1.250 

200 

n 

Three hours 

12.250 

2,000 

200 


Six hours . 

19.650 

2,250 

800 


Nine hours. 

56.900 

20,250 

550 


Twelve hours 

114.250 

68,400 
(Practically 
all B.A.Lact.) 

1,900 

m 


It is so well known that bacteria multiply more readily in a 
farm atmosphere than in a cold as to render it unnecessary to 
iy stress upon this point. A certain amount of work has been 
arried out in regard to the optimum temperature of the multipli- 
ation of different strains of bacteria, and there is some reason to 
lelieve that this temperature varies slightly for different organisms., 
'here is no doubt that until the optimum temperature is reached 
he rate of growth becomes increasingly rapid. Some figures 
irepared by myself in relation to the growth of B. coli at different 
emperatures are illustrative of this fact and are given below : '■ 


Growth of B. coli at Temperatures 20-42® C. 


Temperature 

(Centigrade) 

Time after Commence¬ 
ment of Experunent 

No. of Bacteria 
per Drop 


Hours Min. 


42' 

2 0 

87 


3 -10 

2,876 


4 50 

36.675 


6 10 

739,200 

34-3° 

I 30 

9 


2 30 

43 


3 5 

105 


4 15 

499 


8 22 

476,666 

31” 

I 45 

10 


2 45 

34 


3 10 



4 22 

288 


8 27 

72,533 

255 " 

3 0 

12 


< 4 25 

33 


6 0 

128 


8 27 

893 

20 ® 

12 15 

243 


14 10 

720 


16 15 

•2,166 


18 10 

5,066 


22 30 

« 

46,666 


> Since writing the above, figures have be« published by Slator for 
lacillus Acidi Lactici. • 
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Bacterial growth does not, however, entirely cease even at a 
temperature of 0° C, as has been shown by the work of Pennington 
and others. ‘ . _ ■ 

The work of St. John and Pennington shows also tha? 
bacteria multiply more readily in milk after it has been heated 
than before. This fact has been shown by a number of authors, 
reference to which will be found in the paper mentioned. 

The rate of development of bacteria in milk will depend upon 
the temperature at which the milk is kept on its transit from 
the farm to the consumer. Moreover, where milk is pasteurised 
on a large scale, any subsequent contamination will tend to pro¬ 
duce a rapid rise in the bacterial content of the milk which has 
been thus treated. 

There is no direct evidence as to the effect upon infants of 
feeding them with milk containing a high bacterial content, 
but the risk of pathogenic organisms is clearly increased when 
the total number is great. Moreover, it is well known that 
deleterious results are produced by feeding animals on large numbers 
of organisms even though these are of harmless types. Milk 
having a high bacterial content must be regarded as contaminated 
food, and general experience shows the risk of using such material. 

The investigations published by Park and Holt, and referred 
to in detail on pp. 192-3, illustrate this point. 

The remedy for existing contamination in a food material, lies in 
heating it before it becomes harmful, and this is the usual method em¬ 
ployed with milk. The possibility of the presence of toxic substances 
formed by the bacteria must be considered, but there is comparatively 
little evidence available on this subject. The only work in regard 
to the progress of children in relation to the bacterial content of 
milk appears to be another section of the work of Park and Holt. 
The work formed a part of the comprehensive investigation under¬ 
taken in New York City in the summers of 1901 and 1902. The 
children were visited in their homes by physicians appointed for 
the purpose, the method of feeding being noted, together with 
the progress of the children and the general home conditions. 
In cases where it was desired to study the effect of certain forms 
of milk, as in the work about to be described, arrangements were 
made for the supply of that milk to the people. The experiments 
are of sufficient interest to quote them st)mewhat freely. 

Efforts were made to secure comparable conditions in the 
various groups of children, but the difficulties connected with 
de'iverj^id milk, etc^ rendered it nece 5 s,ary to keep the poupings 
in diftoenl parts of the city. It happened that the children fed 
on the cheap store milk lived under worse home foniiitions than 
those fed on pur^ bottled milk. Th# table on the next page shows 
the figures obtained. 

The authors summaifse the results as follows: ' There is nothing 
in the observatiqns to show that fairly fresh milk fron) healthy 
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cows, living under good hygienic conditions, and containing, on 
pome, days, when delivered, as many as 200,000 bacteria per c.c., 


'Table showing the results of feeding during July and IZZm 

houses of IZ2 bottle-fed infants under one year of age, and boiUe fed 
i infants between one and two years of age with milh from different sources, 
and the number of bacteria present in the mm. 



Infants under One Year 

Infants over One Year 

Charaeto ot Milk 

3 

Dlarrhcea 


*0 

i 

>iarrboBa 

1 

<« 

Number 

Infants 

fa 



1 

.sg 



_ 


S 

> 

< 

•0 

SJ 

S 

Severe 


3 ° 

'A 

uO 

s 

> 

< 

2 

§ 

1 Severe 

S 



Ozs. 





Dzs. 




I Pure milk boiled and 

41 

3 

10 



— 

— 


e 


modified at dispensary 











or stations; given outin 
small bottles. Milk be- 











fore boiling averaged 
20,000 bacteria per c.c.; 
after boihng 2 per c.c. 


4 l 




24 

4 i 

8 



2. Pure milk, 24 hours old, 

23 

3 

5 

0 

* 


sent in quart bottles to 
tenements, heated and 
modified at home. 











20 000—200,000 bacteria 











per c.c. when debvcred. 
3. Ordinary milk, 36 hours 











18 

4 

6 

6 

t* 

12 

4 




old, from a selected 
group of farms, kept 











cool in cans dunng 
transport; 1,000,000- 











25,000,000 bacteria per 
c.c., heated and modi¬ 
fied at home before 




! 







using. 

4. Cheap milk, 36-60 hours 

21 

i 

4 

13 

4 * 

7 

i 

I 

3 

0 

old, from various small 
stores, derived from 











various farms, some 










i 

fairly clean, some 
very dirty; 400,000- 
175,000,000 bacteria 

1 










per c.c. 









J- 

_ _ 


had any bacteria or any products due to bacteria tha^rgnained 
deleterious after the milk was heated to near the boihng-pomt. 


• This infant died from enteritis and toxemia. ' , . , 

’ This infant died of pneumoma. There had been no severe inte. 

^^'•^'one^of the four had pertussis, the remaining three died from uncompli¬ 


cated enteritis. 
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‘On the other hand, it is possible that certain varieties of bacteria 
may, under conditions that are unsanitary, find entrance to milk 
and survive moderate heat or may develop poisonous procluqts 
resistant to heat in sufficient amount to be harmful, even when 
they have accumulated to less than 200,000 per c.c. 

‘Turning now to the results of feeding with milk which has 
been heated and which before sterilisation contained from 1,000,000 
to 25,000,000 bacteria per c.c., averaging about 15,000,000, though 
obtained from healthy cows living under fairly decent conditions 
and kept moderately cool in transit, we find a distinct increase 
in the amount of diarrheal diseases. Though it is probable that 
the excessive amount of diarrheea in this group of children was due 
to bacterial changes which were not neutralised by heat or to living 
bacteria which were not killed, yet it is only fair to consider that 
the difference was not very great, and that the infants of this group 
were under surroundings not quite as good as those on the purer 
milk.. 

‘ Finally, we come in this comparison to the infants who received 
the cheap store milk pasteurised. This milk had frequently to be 
returned because it curdled when boiled, and contained, according 
to the weather, from 4,000,000 to 200,000,000 bacteria per c.c. 
In these infants the worst results were seen. This is shown not 
only by the death-rate, but by the amount and the severity of the 
diarrheal diseases, and the general appearance of the children as 
noted by the physicians. Although the average number of bacteria 
in the milk received by this group is higher than that received by 
the previous group, the difference in results between this group 
and the previous one can hardly be explained by the difference in 
the 1,umber of bacteria. The varieties of bacteria met with in 
this milk*were more numerous than in the better milk, but we 
were unable to prove that they were more dangerous. Probably 
the higher temperature at which the milk was kept in transit and 
the onger interval between milking and its use allowed more toxic 
bacterial products to accumulate.’ 

It.has been shown in preceding chapters that it is practically im¬ 
possible to obtain milk which can be guaranteed free from germs of 
disease. The conditions under which ‘certified’ milk is produced 
could hardly be made stricter, and yet virulent streptococci and 
tubercle bacilli have been found in this mBk.* The remedy can only 
be found in heating milk before use, and it becomes important to 
consider the temperature at which the more important organisms 
liable to be present in milk are destroyed. 

Cii^o* Thermal* Death-points of Micro-organisms in Milk.— 
Under this heading it will be necessary to consider the temperature 
at which special organisms of pathogejic type are destroyed, and also 
the general effect of different temperatures upon the large bacterial 
» 

* 

* Cp. p. 249 and footnote p. 252. 
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flora of comparatively harmless organisms, which have gained access 
to the milk in the process of its manipulation. 

llie Thermal Death-point of Tubercle Bacilli.—Much work has been 
done upon the temperature to which milk must be raised in order 
to destroy tubercle bacilli when they are present, and considerable 
diversity of results has been obtained. 

Rosenau has summarised the results of investigations of 
numerous observers, and the table on p. 289 is taken from his work,* 

It seems hardly possible, from a consideration of the results 
shown in that table, to arrve at a definite temperature at which 
tubercle bacilli are killed, but it appears reasonable to suppose that 
a temperature of 60° C. for twenty minutes may be sufficient, or a 
short period at 95-100° C. 

Ddl^pine in the course of his investigations found that tubercle 
bacilli were still living in milk which had been dried by passing 
over cylinders heated to 138-140° C. He points out, however, 
that this temperature is not reached by the milk as it passes between 
the rollers, and he ascertained by experiment, that the greater 
part of the milk must have remained at a temperature below»ioo° C., 
and he says that in all probability the maximum temperature reached 
by every part of the milk did not exceed 96° C., and that the dura¬ 
tion of the exposure to that temperature probably never exceeded 
3'3 seconds. 

The Thermal Death-point of Streptococci and other Organisms.— 

Ayers and Johnson (i) investigated the temperature necessary to 
kill various strains of streptococci. They found that the strepto¬ 
cocci normally occurring in milk showed a greater resistance to 
temperature than those obtained from the udder or from the mouth 
or faeces of the cow. After examining the death-point of 139 strains 
they found that— ' 

89 or 64-03 per cent, survived 30 minutes heating at 140° F., 

46 or 33 07 „ „ „ „ 145° F., 

2-58 „ „ 160° F., 

while all were killed at a temperature of 165° F. for the same period. 

Rosenow found that the virulent streptococci obtained from 
an epidemic of sore throats were killed by a temperature of 45° C. 
or approximately 113° F. The non--virulent ones, however, survived 
a temperature of 60° C. or 140° F. His experiments were carried 
out in milk. 

The thermal death-points of numerous other pathogenic 
organisms, e.g. B. typhosus, B. diphtherae, B. cholorae, B. dysen- 
terae, and Micrococcus raelitensis, were invdiitigated by 'ITo’^nau 
with a view to determining the temperature to which milk must 
be raised in order to render it jafe. The general conclusion reached 
by him was that ‘ milk heated to 60° C. and maintained at that 


> For reference to the authors quoted in this table, see Rosenau’s paper. 
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Not killed at— 


Martin. 1882 
May, 1883 
Sonnani, 1884 . 

Schill and Fisher, 1884 
Voelsch, 1887 
Yersin, 1888 
Bitter. 1890 


Bang, 1891 


Bonhoff. 1892 « 

Grancher and Ledeux- | 
Lebard, 1892^ \i 

Forster,', 1892 . I i 

Dc Man, 1893 . J 

Schroeder, 1894 . 

( 

Woodheacl. 1895 

t 

Marshall. 1899 . 

Th. Smith, 1899 

Morgenroth, 1900 

KoLrak, 1900 

• • 

Beck. 1900 . • 

(»altier, 1900 
It. ^scU and Hastings, 
1900 

Herr, 1901 
Hesse, 1901 
Levy and Burns, 1901 . 
Barthel and Stenstrom. 
igui 

Bang, 1902 
Tjaden, 1903 
Rullmann, 1903 . 

Barthel and Stenstrom, 

Ri^S^and Hastings, 
1904 

Zelenski, 1906 .• 
Rosenau, 1907 • 


By cooking 
Boiling 5 minutes 


60®, 10 minutes 
68®, 20 minutes 
70®, 5 minutes (en¬ 
feebled) 

60®, 5 minutes (some¬ 
times enfeebled) 

80® (sometimes kills) 

85® (always kills) 

60®, 20 minutes 

60®, 5 mins, (attenuates) 

70°, I minute (kills) 

60®, 6 hours 
95®, momentary 

: 55®, 4 hours I 

! 60®, I hour J 

! 00®, 15 minutes 

1 50®, 15 hours *] 

j Oo®, 8 hours 

I ()0®, 45 minutes 

j 70®, 43 minutes | 

80®, 2^ minutes I 

68", 20 minutes 
60", 15-20 minutes 


50®, 4 hours 
100®, 3 hours 

60®, 20 minutes 

I 65", 15 minutes 
' 60®, 20 minutes 
65®, 15 minutes 


85®, 1-2 minutes 
65®, 30 minutes 


90® C. for 10 mins. 
100® C 

100® C., boiling twice 


50®. Co minutes 


55®, 3 hours 
Co®, 5 minutes 
80®, momentary 

I bo®, 45 minutes 


■ 90® (results contra- 
I dictory) 

60®, 10 minutes 

70®, 10 minutes 
i 100®, momentary 


80®, 3 minutes 
85®, 6 minutes 


80®, 5 seconds 

70®, 15 minutes 
60®, 15 minutes 
I 60®, 20 minutes 


80' . I minute (uncoagu- 80®, i minute (coagu¬ 
lated) lated) 

71®, I minute — 


m 

60®, 20 minutes 


;6®, 20 minutes 
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temperature for twenty minutes may be considered safe so far 
as conveying infection from the micro-organisms tested is con- 
dfemea,’ The micro-organisms included the Bacillus Tuberculosis. 

■ For the most part the investigations which have been carried 
out on the thermal death-point of bacteria in milk have been 
conducted entirely with a view to deteimining the lowest tempera¬ 
ture to which it was necessary to heat milk in order to render it safe. 

The investigations, which have been described in detail in 
Chap. XI, show that milk used for the feeding of infants may 
be raised without disadvantage for a short, or even a prolonged 
period, to a temperature which is approximately loo' C., or 212° F. 
It is shown on p. 296 that this temperature is not reached when 
milk is heated surrounded by a water-jacket. 

The conclusion which may be fairly made, is that milk when 
used as a food in the home may he heated to 100° C. approximately 
without any detrimental effect. Such heating, wurcover, acts as_ 
an efficient safeguard against the causation of disease by harmful 
organisms accidentally present in the milk. 

The destruction of bacteria in the general milk supply assumes 
a slightly different character from that in the home. 

In the former case economy of fuel, appearance of the cream¬ 
line, etc,, all tend to keep the temperature employed, as low as 
may be consistent with a destruction of the main mass of bacteria. 

The bacteria which survive pasteurisation have been studied 
in great detail by Ayers and Johnson {2) for the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. These authors show that the majority of 
organisms are killed within the first half-hour of heating. Reduction 
does continue when the milk is heated for longer periods, but this 
reduction is proportionately small compared with that which 
occurs in the earlier period. The greater number of bacteria are 
destroyed in the first half-hour even at comparatively low tem¬ 
peratures. This is shown both in the figure on the next page 
and also in the tables appertaining to it, which are given below. 

The figures for the number of bacteria are given below, and 
show the efficacy of the comparatively small difference of tem¬ 
perature existing between 57-2° and 60° C. 


Tablg showing Bacterial Reduction during Pasteurisation for Three Hours at 
54-4‘’ C. (150'’ F,), 57't‘’ C (135® F.), and 60® C. (140® F.). 



1 

j 

1 

Bacteria per j 


Bactena pis c.c. id Milk Pasteurised lor 

Pasteunsatioq j 

Milk ; 

4 hour 1 

X hour 

j 14 hours ! •a hours \ ‘ 

c. 

54 - 4 ° 

. 47 - 2 ° 

6 a ' 0 ° 

F. 

130® 

135 ** 
140® t 

2,530,000 1 
2,530.000 1 
2,330,000 i 

« 

75.000 i 
63.000’ 
20,800 ' 

27,600 ‘ 

15.400 1 

IQ, 400 ■ 

,. . 

19,400 i 13,200 1 12,300 1 9,200 
12,600 1 8,400 i 7,900 1 5,600 
l4,ipo ' 12,400 1 10,300 8,700 
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Ayers and Johnson also studied the rate of destruction of differoit 
groups of organisms—acid-forming, peptonising, inert, and alkali- 
forming—and showed that the efiect produced upon these by heat 
difiers very considerably. 

The nature of the organisms surviving pasteurisation is shown 
in Plate V, the total numbers of bacteria at different times in the 
same experiment being given in the table on p. 292. 





Figure showing the Bacterial Reduction during 
Pasteunsiilion tor Three Hours at 54'4° C. 
(130° F.), 57'2'’ C. (135° F), and 60° C. 
(140° F.). , 


The figure shows th;it the arici-fnrming organisms survive in 
gEea,t|gr number thjn any of the other types. The same result 
was olrlained in a large number of experiments to which it is 
impossible to refer here. 

The authors ’remark that the change in the group percentages 
which is shown betwetjp three and a half and four hours is un¬ 
doubtedly due to expenmental error. 
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This table shows the reduction in the total number of bacteria 
in the experiment shown in Plate V. 

table showing Bacterial Reductions during Pasteurisation for Six Hours at62'8° 
' C. (145“ P.), the estimations bting made every half-hour. 


I. 

Lf'D^th of 
pasteurisation 
(hours) 

II. 

Bacteria per cubic 
centimetre 

I—contd. 
LeoKth 0! 
pastctirisation 
(hours) 

II—<ontd. 
Bacteria per cubic 
centimetre 

0 

i 

27,000,000 (Raw) 
46,000 

3 i 

32,900 

I 

46,000 

4 

31.200 

li 

45.000 

4 i 

44,000 

2 

65.000 

5 

35.700 


62,000 

5 i 

39.000 

3 

54,000 

6 

34.500 



Showing the relative percentages of the different groups of organisms 
and the changes Which occur in them on pasteurisation. (By per- 
nlission of the Department of Agriculture, Washington.) 
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Numerous other observations upon the effect of heat on the 
bacterial content of milk have been published, but a detailed 
consideration appears to be somewhat beyond the scope of jhe 
present work, and references will be found in the works mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


ON THE METHODS COMMONLY HSED IN THE HEATING OF MILK 

The use of cows' milk as a food for children has involved much. 
discussion as to the best method of heating the milk. Different 
methods have been used in several countries, and there has been 
not only considerable difference of opinion as to the best method 
to employ, but also some confusion has arisen from the casual 
use of the same term to denote different methods of dealing with 
the food. It would not seem to be of any particular interest to 
endeavour to trace the origin of the divergence either in the practice 
or the use of terms, and it will be simpler here to explain briefly the 
present position and the practices which are ve ry generally employed. 

It will be possible to consider the main forms of lieated milk 
which are used under the terms, pasteurised, boiled, sterilised, and 
dried milk. 

Milk is heated for two purposes ; (a) In order to destroy harmful 
bacteria, and (6) in order to preserve the milk for a-longer’jieriod 
than would be the case if heat were not employed. In both cases 
the use of heat is connected with the presence of bacteria, since in 
the second case the milk is in danger of going sour owing to the 
presence of these organisms. 

Pasteurised Milk 

Pasteurisation of milk appears to have been introduced by 
Soxhlet. The original term was used to denote a milk which 
had been heated to a temperature below that of boiling-point and 
which had been subsequently rapidly cooled. This general meaning 
is for the most part still preserved. Great differences, however, 
exist in regard to the method of carry'ing out the pasteuwsBfltiiT^’ 
Some pasteurisation is carried out at a temperature of only 6o° C. 
(140“ F.), and, on the other hand, it is not uncommon for the process 
to be designated as pasteurisatW when the milk is in effect raised 
to a temperature approximately equal to the boiling-point of water 
—100“ C. .(212° ?.). MoVeover, the length of time which is occupied 
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both in attaining the maximum temperature and the period over 
which the milk is maintained at this temperature vary within 
wide limits. But the term ‘ pasteurisation ’ appears to be applied 
very generally to them all, and at the present day appears mer^y 
to imply that the milk has been heated to a temperature which 
probably has not reached that of the boiling-point of water and 
that it has been subsequently rapidly cooled. 

The use of the lower temperatures (140-170“ F.) is mainly 
commercial and hardly employed in the preparation of infants’ food 
in the home. 



App.iratus for home p.r.stcuri.sati.m. The carrier witii 
bottles, when in position, rests with the upper disc 
of the earner on the supports C in the vessel. 


•The term is, however, ircqueiitiy applied to the domcslic pre¬ 
paration of food for infants. 

Where pasteurisation is concerned two points should be men¬ 
tioned : (a) The maximum temperature to which the milk is 
raised, and (b) the length of time tik' maximum temperature is 
maint,lined. It is rare, however, except in the literature dealing 
with the commercial pasteurisation of milk, to find any mention 
.o.t these items, although the maximum temperature reached is 
sometime? given. 

Home Pasteurisation.— It is usual in home p.aste.urisation to 
employ some fofm of apparatus of tjjje type shown in the fi.gure above 
Modifications will evidently be found in the number of bottles and 
in the shape of the bottle, the form of the carrier holding the bottles. 
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etc. They all, however, agree in the main principles. These 
consist of a vessel which contains water and is of a sufficient depth 
for the bottles to be immersed in the water up to the neck. After 
heating to the required temperature, the bottles can be removed 
togkher in the carrier, and plunged into cold water. 

Some form of stopper or cap for the bottles is usually provided. 
In some cases the teat is put on the bottle before the heating is 
commenced, but it is not unusual for a plug of cotton wool to be 
placed in the neck of the bottle, this plug being subsequently 
removed and the teat placed on the bottle at the time of feeding. 
Where the milk has to be diluted or modified in any way, this 
modification is carried out before the heating is commenced. In 
practice it is not easy to ensure that the milk shall be heated only 
up to a definite temperature. A rise of temperature in the water 
does not show the precise temperature of the milk. Further, it 
would be necessary to watch the apparatus the whole time, 
otherwise it is likely that the temperature would frequently be 
exceeded. 

The figures obtained by Freudenreich and by Rosenau shpw 
that in practice it would be impossible to determine the precise 
temperature for the milk in the bottles. There is considerable 
difference in temperature between the water and the milk in the 
bottles, and further between the temperature of the milk in different 
parts of the bottles. Hence it is usual in practice to allow the 
water in the vessel to boil, and in some cases the water is allowed 
to boil for a few minutes. The figures given by Rosenau show 
that the temperature of the milk is much below that of the water, 
even when the water has been allowed to boil for over three minutes. 

Freudenrcich’s figures are as follows: 


Time of Day 

Temperature of Water 

Temperature of Milk 

2-32 r.M. 

12“ c. 

15 0° c. 

3-17 

65° C. 

6o-o° C. 

3-23 .. 

Heat stopped 

70“ c. 

Os-o” C. 

3.29 P.M. 

70“ c. 

69-0® c. 

3-38 .. 

69° c. 

69 5° C. 

3-44 .» 

es-s" c. 

69 0® c. 

352 .. 

f>T 5 ° C. 

n 

69 0® c. 


The following figures afford an illustration of the result^jji,^i» 
numerous experiments performed by Rosenau, 

Experiment — 

Quart mixed market milk. 

Bottle immersed in water to lip. 

Distinct cream-line from standing atleast five hours. 
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Milk Temperatme 


Colonies per 


Water Tempera- 



Time in Mins. 

Reraarifs 

ture 

Top 

Bottom 

Loop ill Agar 


* 

"C. 

X. 

"C. 




24 

25 

22 

2i 

450,000 


30 

25 

24 

— 


40 

26 

25 

5 

— 


50 

28 

30 

8.1 

— 


60 

35 

32 

12 

550.000 


70 

45 

43-5 

15 

S SO,000 


80 

52 

52 -5 

i8i 

— 


82 

55 

57 

ml 

550,000 


84 

SH 

57'5 

21 

550,000 


«5 

60 

57-5 


550.000 


87 

— 


— 

— 

Simmered 

88 


62 

22l 

425.000 


go 

f >5 

64 

23 

175.000 


97 

6 <r 5 

71-2 

25 

13,000 

Boiling 

JOO 

75 

79-5 

■281 

33 


__ 


- - - 

_ - - 

— 



Commercial Pasteurisation. A. The Pasteurisalion of Milk 
for Infants on a Large Scale .—The pasteurisation of milk for 
infants is carried out by a considerable number of dairies and 
also in connection with the milk depots, which are described 
ill detail in Appendix E. In general principles it resembles 
the methods above described for home pasteurisation. In this 
case, however, the bottles are not removed from the pasteuriser, 
but cold water is passed in at once as soon as the temperature 
has reached the required figure, and the milk cooled as rapidly 
as possijilu by this means. In some cases the milk may be of 
high quality, as is the case in certain of the continental dairies 
and in a few of the dairies in this country. Milk for infants 
which has been pasteurised is ready for consumption, and should 
not be again heated to a higher temperature than that of the body 
before being given to the infant. In order to avoid contamination 
it is usually preiiarcd in the required modification and the required 
quantity for each feed. It may happen, however, that the whole 
milk is pasteurised and bottled without modification. In this 
case there is .some danger from contamination in the home, as 
the milk is there subjected to further mai?ipulation. 

The employment of pasteurisation for milk of good quality, 
which is used for infant feeding, has for its object the destruc- 
.♦'on of any germs pf disease which may have gained entrance 
from the cow, or from other sources in the course of milking and 
transit. The object is not to lengthen the period over which the 
milk will keep, bift to ensure that disease is not contracted by the 
infant through its food. 

B. Commercial Pasteurisation of Milk irt Bulk .—Many persons 
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who possess a wide knowledge of the conditions of- the general 
milk snjSpIy, consider that all milk should be pasteurised before 
being placed on sale, with the possible exception of milk of a high 
quality which may be specially produced for infants or invalids. 
Others, again, consider that it is more advisable for the general milk 
supply to be sold without being heated, unless a statement is made 
to the effect that heat has been applied to the milk before sale. 
More discussion appears to have arisen in connection with the 
pasteurisation of the general milk supply in America, than in any 
other country. The advances which have been made in the United 
States in the production of ‘ certified ’ milk have led to a close 
investigation of the general milk supply.* Where the general 
milk supply is under consideration it is contemplated that pasteur¬ 
isation shall take place as soon as possible after milking. The ob¬ 
ject of pasteurisation is, first, to remove any possible pathogenic 
bacteria which may be present, and, .secondly, to preserve the milk 
for a longer period than wuld be the case if it were not heated.' 
The preservation of the milk is perhaps more ncces.sary in Anferica 
than in this country. The milk has frequently to travel very Ipng 
distances before it reaches the city in which it will be distributed. 
In the summer-time the heat is greater than in this country, although 
this adverse condition for the preservation of milk is to some extent, 
if not entirely, modified by the use of refrigerating w.agons by the 
railway companies. Hence the milk, if it is placed on the train 
cool, does not become heated on the journey. The approximate 
duration of time which must elapse between milking and th(' dis¬ 
tribution of the milk is known to be considerable, and the milk is 
pasteurised in order to preserve it for this period. 

In many districts in Ameriea large p;isteurising plants have 
been established, and the milk is brought to the pasteurisivf,\station 
from a number of farms in the surrounding district. Tlie milk 
is then subjected to pasteurisation on a vast scale, being subse¬ 
quently despatched from the centre to the train, and to the town 
for which it is destined. Milk which has been pasteurised under 
this system must be sold as pasteurised milk, and may be further 
sold in grades of milk.* In America the lower grades of <milk 
are not usually regarded as being suitable for infants’ food, but 
for ordinary household or cooking purposes only. 

In this country psteurisation, when used by dairymen, appars 
for the most part to be cafeed out on a relatively small scale by 
the individual dairyman, and to be used for the purpose of preserving 
milk which has not been sold on one day until the next day, Tlwt 
is to say, the milk is already somewhat stale aijd is heated in 
to prevent it going sour before it can be sold. * 

Two main processes are employed for the pasteurisation of 
milk and are known respectively as the ‘ holder t)rocess ’ and the 

• Notes upon the .standards set by New Y^rk City will be found in 
Appendix G. * Cp. Appendix G. 




PLATE VII. 



A I’astcuiismg i'Liiil, sliowin^ siqiply tank luuI heatu.^ apparatus io the 
right, with v:o(jlcr above ; also bottling arv.ing'-nicnts. 
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‘ flash process.! Both systems are used in the United States, but 
in this country the' flash ’ process appears to be more generally 
used. ^ 

1. The 'Holder Process .’—In this process the milk is gradually 
brought up to the temperature which is intended to be the maximum 
temperature to which it sliall be exposed, and is held at that tempera¬ 
ture for a given time. There is no definite temperature to which 
the milk is raised in this process, different dairies employing various 
temperatures. 

Ayers and Johnson, in their investigations carried out for 
the’Department of Agriculture in Washington, made enquiries 
of the pasteurising firms in nearly all the American cities having 
populations of over 25,000 The replies showed that the average 
temperature with this process was 62'8° C. (145° F.). The actual 
temperatures used, however, varied very considerably. Out of 
219 plants, 75 used the holder process, and 62 of these employed 
a temperature of from 6o°-65-5° C. (i40°-i5o° F.). One used a 
temperature somewhat below this, and 12 employed tempera¬ 
tures ranging from 6 (yy'‘-ybY C. (i52°-i7o“ F.). 

2. The • Flash Process .'—This process consists in heating the 
milk up to a particular temperature for one minute and then rapidly 
cooling it. Out of the 219 milk plants concerning which inform,ition 
was obtained, 144 used the flash process, the average temperature 
being 7i'i° C., or 160 ° F. Of the 144 plants, 61 used the average 
temperature, 61 used temperatures lx;low the average (being in 
some cases as low as 140° F.), and 22 used temperatures above the 
average, in some cases as high as 82'2° C., or 180° F. No reasons 
appear to be given for these great divergences in practice. It is 
probable that the lower temi)craturcs are in some of the cases 
too In'* to be of any appreciable value, since they hardly touch 
the thermal de.ath-ixnnt of a considerable number of organisms. 

The cream-line is said to be affected when the temperature is 
raided above 150° F. Hence the object of many of the pasteurising 
firms is to keep the temperature about this point. 

The cost of pasteurising must be borne in mind, and the holder 
process will involve a longer heating and hence be more expensive 
than the flash process. 

Some authorities consider that the holder process is a safer 
method than the flash process, but this probably depends very 
largely upon care exercised by the indilndual dairyman. 

A pasteurising apparatus is of necc'^sity a somewhat compli¬ 
cated one, and the problem of keeping it clean cannot be regarded 
as a simple matter., Plate VII shows the exterior of a pasteurising 
plant. The milk after heating is conducted to the cooler, over 
which it passes on its way to the tank, and thence to the bottles 
The figures which have been alrei^ilv given show the differences 
of temperature which ^obtain in different parts of even a small 
amount of milk when it is being heated. .In order to ensure that 
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milk in bulk shall reach the average temperature aimed at, some 
form of stirring must be resorted to in order to keep the milk heated 
evenly as it passes up to the required temperature. It will of 
necessity have to pass through various pieces of apparatus, and a 
number of forms of such apparatus involve a coil of somewhat 
narrow dimensions through which the milk is made to circulate. 
The purpose of this coil is to cool the milk either by means of cold 
or iced water, or sometimes by running the milk which is to be 
pasteurised, and is cool, through the coil, thus saving some heat. 
If the object of pasteurisation is to be attained, absolute cleanliness, 
and if possible sterility, must be secured in the apparatus used, 
otherwise there is a danger that the milk may acquire as many 
bacteria from the pasteurising plant as it loses in the process of 
heating. The net result, therefore, is that little or no advantage 
has been gained by the pasteurisation. 

The figures of Pennington and McClintock (given below) are of 
considerable interest in this connection, and show the recontaljiina- 
tion of milk as a result of an unclean pasteurising plant. 

% 

I • 


rwenty-four 


Material examined 

Count perc.c. 

Hours later, 
Count per c.c. 

_ 

Milk from first tank .... 

1,504,000 

25,380.000 

,, ,, second tank .... 

2,250.000 

37,800,000 

, „ pasteurising coil, 155® F. . 

18,000 

360,000 

, ,, first cooling coil, 75® F. . 

33.000 

1,020,000 

„ „ second cooling coil. 64® F . 

2.160,000 

3,780,000 

„ after bottling, ready for consumer . 

2,880,000 

45,900,000 

._ 


II 


Material examined 

Count per c.c. 

Twenty-four 
Hours later, 
Count per c.c. 

Milk from original can .... 

42,666 

300,000 

,, „ first tank .... 

340,000 

700,000 

,, „ second tank .... 

620,000 

3,420,000 

., „ p.asteurising coil, F. . 

16,800 

240,000 

„ „ first cooling coil, 78° F. . 

19,666 

420,000 

,, ,, second cooling coil, 34® F . 

178,666 

1,560.000 

„ bottled, ready for consumer 

446,000 

2,880.000 


These figures afford excellent examples of contamination by 
dirty machinery. ^ 

Another example of contamination in the process of condensa¬ 
tion is given by Del^pinf in the course of tis investigations upon 
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the fate of bacteria added to a sample of milk which was to 
be condensed. He shows that a considerable increase in the number 
of bacteria—^the increase being chiefly due to moulds—occtwed 
in the course of the process, and he states that this may be attribiSed 
to the presence of some bacteria and moulds in the delivery pipe 
used to empty the vacuum pan. The conditions under which the 
milk was manipulated were stated to have been excellent. 

The temperatures to which milk should be heated in order to 
destroy certain forms of bacteria, both pathogenic and otherwise, 
are considered in Chap. XVIII. But it may be stated that the 
dangers of dirty apparatus or of ineffectual pasteurisation should 
not be minimised. They have been shown to be real. In this 
connection Chap. XV, section D, dealing with milk epidemics, may 
be compared. 

These difficulties, and the dangers connected with commercial 
pasteurisation, are dwelt upon by many authors who have written 
upon 'the subject. Thus Savage points out that one of the 
objec^if ns arises from the sale of milk which, owing to pasteurisa¬ 
tion, is prevented from souring, and ‘ in practice probably often is 
kept over u number of days. Old, stale milk may bo sold as fresh 
owing to the removal of most of the lactic acid bacilli. Such milk 
will appear normal to sight and taste, but may be bacterially 
highly dangerous. If used without statutory control, there am 
be little doubt that the extensive use of pasteurisation would lead 
to neglect of general sanitary conditions even more than is the 
case to-day, under the belief that the pasteurisation would be an 
efficient substitute for cleanliness. ... It is probable that much 
commercial pasteurisation is inefficiently done. It is a procedure 
involving an accurate adjustment of time and temperature, and 
frequently being left to be performed by careless and unskilled 
persons (the so-called “ practical man ”), it is very unequally and 
inefficiently done. If pasteurisation is to be allowed at all, it 
should be controlled both as regards methods and apparatus. In 
the writer’s opinion, summing up the matter, pasteurisation is an 
efficient and useful procedure which may be very valuable pending 
satisfactory and radical improvement in the milk business as a 
whole, but it is likely to be more harmful than beneficial unless the 
practice is rigidly supervdsed, and the conditions under which 
it may be employed regulated.’ Rosenau, in his work upon 
pasteurisation undertaken for the Hygieffic Laboratory in Washing¬ 
ton, says: ' One of the chief objections to pasteurisation is that 
it promotes carelessness and discourages the efforts to produce 
clean milk., It is balieved tliat the general adoption of pasteurisa¬ 
tion will set back improvements at the source of supply and 
encourage dirty habits. It will cause the farmers and those who 
handle the milk* to believe that it^s unnecessary to be quite so 
particular, as the dirt tjiat gets into the milk is going to be cooked 
and made harmless.’ 
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A well-known dairyman in this country, dealing with the organi¬ 
sation of a safe milk supply, says : ' The process of pasteurisation, 
though apparently so simple, is in grave danger of being discredited 
br the careless and inefficient methods of some of its exponents. 

It is a most serious fact that the process, as almost universally 
conducted in this country, fails to exclude with certainty the germs 
of tubercle, and thus loses its main raison d'etre. . . . Subsequent 
dirty methods also render nugatory wliatever benefit is conferred 
by the process. Such sham pasteurisation is a delusion and a snare, 
against which it behoves the public to be on their guard. Numerous 
instances are known where such milk contained more germs after 
the process than before. This is not the fault of the process, but 
the fault of the operator, his methods, equipment, and the use of 
originally inferior milk. . . . The ordinary method of pasteurisa¬ 
tion is to heat any old milk available, for a single instant, and 
immediately to cool it by running it over a refrigerator in a thin 
film, and whereon every drop is exposed afresh to all the impjiriti^ 
of the atmosphere. It is not surprising that milk so treated is 
often w'orse rather than the better for it.’ » 

The incfficacy of careless pasteurisation is brought 'out by the 
following facts quoted in a short article in the Medical Officer 
for October 9, 1915. headed ‘ Pasteurisation—so-called.’ The 
article says : ‘ In dealing with milks, samples of which have proved 
to be tuberculous or have been found to contain an undue proportion 
of organisms associated with excrcment.il pollution, the Medical 
Officer of Health for Newcastle-upon-Tyne is occasionally met 
with the statement that the whole of the milk from a supply in 
question is now pasteurised and cooled at a city dairy before distribu¬ 
tion.’ Tests made in connection with an inspection at one of the 
largest and best equipped dairies ga\’e the following 'results: 

‘ Sample i: Original milk as received from the farm—B. Coli 
present in o-ooooi c.c., the lowest degree to which the test was 
carried. Sample 2, after" pasteurisation ’’ at iCo° F., gave identical 
results, as also did sample 3, which had been" pasteurised” at 
180° C. Sample 4 was " pasteurised ’’ at 200° F, and B. Coli was 
found in quantities down to o-oooi c.c. It is usual to classify as 
" unsatisfactory ’’ any milk in which B. Coli is detectable in less 
quantities than o-oi c.c. In the above cases the milk merely 
passed through the apparatus, and proceeded direct to the cooler, 
so that the lughest temperature reached was probably only main¬ 
tained for a matter of moments. The plant in question is an 
elaborate and costly one, and absolute confidence has been felt 
by the owners in its efficiency, a confidence wfach would be entirely 
justifiable if the operator had known how to use it.' Further 
comment on the above appears unnecessary. 

The general trend of discussions which have taken place in 
various American cities has been to show tfjat if milk is pasteurised 
it must be carried out under supervision and must be carefully 
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conducted. The feeling of safety engendered by the belief in 
pasteurisation is very unsatisfactory if the farmer regards it as 
enabling him to use dirty methods in collecting the milk. .The 
remarks in connection with the preliminary filtration which ^e 
given on pp. 275-7 show that this tendency cannot be neglected in 
considering the conditions of the public milk supply. 

Boiled Milk 

The border-line between pasteurised and boiled milk may 
become so fine as to be almost absent. Strictly speaking, a milk 
which is boiled must be supposed to have reached the temperature 
corresponding to the boiling-point of milk, which for the present 
purpose may be considered to be that of water. Where milk is 
heated in a water bath without pressure, the temperature of the 
milk w'll not reach that of the surrounding water. Where the 
water is only just raised to the boiling-point, the temperature of 
the rrplk is probably several degrees lower than that of the water, 
but wh re the water is kept at the boiling-point for some minutes, 
the temperature of the two fluids will approximate more closely, 
although the teinjicrature of the milk will remain below that of the 
boiling watcr.i Imr all practical purposes, however, the milk may 
be regarded as having been boiled. 

Milk IS frequently boiled without a surrounding water-jacket, 
in which case the temperature will evidently reach 100° C. and 
will fulfil the technical requirement for using the term boiled. 
Domestically, it is prt)bable that if this method is used the tempera¬ 
ture is not maintained at boiling-point for any length of time, 
owing to the physical fact that the milk will boil over and tends 
to burn. • (Jsuaiiy, therefore, the temperature will only be kept at 
this levvl for one or two minutes, and the milk subsequently cooled. 
Commercially, however, or on a large scale, the temperature could 
be maintained at this height for any desired length of time by 
us'ng steam under pressure, although actually it is not attempted. 
Here also, as in the case of pasteurised milk, the length of time at 
which the temperature is maintained should be mentioned. 

/ 

Sterilised Milk 

Strictly speaking, milk thus designated should be free from all 
bacteria and from their spores. In actBal fact such milk is very 
difficult to obtain. The early work of Fltigge showed many years 
ago that the spores found in milk are extremely resistant to heat, 
and that there is considerable difficulty in obtaining a really sterile 
milk. Spores are n6t killed by a temperature of 100° C., and in 
order to destroy them it is necessary to heat the milk considerably 
over 100° C. on successive days. Very little milk thus treated is 
used for infant feeding. 
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The term sterilised is more frequently used to denote a miii f 
which has been subjected to a somewhat prolonged boiling either 
at a temperature of ioo°C. or as much below it as occurs when 
Ijy' milk is merely surrounded by boiling water. Prolonged boiling 
at this temperature does not, however, destroy spores nor certain 
of the living organisms found in milk. Only a relative degree of 
sterility is reached, although the term ‘ sterilised ’ is very frequently 
employed. It is often impossible to determine from the literature 
when the term ‘ sterilised ' is used whether a prolonged heating has 
occurred, or w'hether it is used loosely to denote a pasteurisation 
in which the temperature has been allowed to approach thSt of 
boiling-point. 

The French literature deals very frequently with milk to which 
the term ‘ sterilise' is applied. This usually, however, does not 
imply that the milk is absolutely sterile, i.e. that it has been super¬ 
heated, but that it has been kept at a high temperature, although 
perhaps below boiling-point, for a considerable period. Used in 
American literature, however, it appears usually to denote a super¬ 
heated milk which will presumably keep for some days at least, if not 
longer. ‘ , ' 

In Germany the term is variously used, but appears more 
usually to denote merely boiled milk. 

In this counti7 it is difficult to suppose that there is any rule 
at all as to terminology, and in determining the process which has 
really been used it is necessary to ascertain the. method employed 
and the length of time of heating. 

Dried Milk 

Of recent years a further method of heating milk has boen used 
as a result of which the solids in the milk are obtained in the form 
of a powder. Several methods are used, two of which are described 
in Appendix F. 
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CHAPTER XX 

ON THE PRESENCE OF PATHOGENIC BACTERIA IN BUTTER AND 
CHEESE 

Jhe utilisation of milk, which is infected witn pathogenic germs, 
for ^e purpose of manufacturing butter or cheese has perhaps 
harcl'v received the attention which it deserves. There is abundant 
evidence to show that cream contains a very large percentage of 
the total bacteria which are present in milk, as the organisms 
rise to the surface with the cream. This has been shown by 
Anderson, who in the course of numerous experiments showed 
that the cream contained many times more bacteria per c.c. than 
did the rest of the fluid. In one case the figure was 500 times as 
great for the bacterial content of the cream as for that of the milk 
below it. It will be sufficient to quote one set of the figures 
obtained by him: 

• Gravity Method: Centrifuged Milk. 

Cream--,* .... 68,690,000 96,690,000 

Sediment .... 4,840,000 18,840,000 

Whole milk .... 14,388,000 

These figures demonstrate forcibly the high bacterial content 
of cyam whether obtained by gravity or by centrifugalising. The 
effect of centrifugalising is to send more bacteria up into the cream ; 
only a small percentage of the total number are found in the 
sediment. 

Niederstadt, as quoted by Anderson, has found 75 per cent, 
of all the bacteria present in the cream.* 

Considerable evidence has already been given in the preceding 
pages upon this well-known pint. 

Butter.-*-Evidenfly butter is likely to contain more bacteria than 
fresh milk when made from fresh cream. If the cream is flowed to 
go sour before utilising, it may reasonably be supposed th^t certain 
strains of bacteria will die out, leafing others in possession of the 
• 

* C*. also Scheurlen and cithers. 
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field. There is no doubt as to the presence of tubercle bacilli in 
butter which has been made from tuberculous milk, and much 
woA'has been done upon this subject. 

list of the authors who have investigated the presence of 
tubercle bacilli in butter is given by Newman and Swithinbank, 
and the matter has been carefully investigated by Schroeder and 
Schroeder and Cotton. 

Schroeder and Cotton state that since bacteria, and especially 
tubercle bacilli, are present in greater quantity in butter than milk, 
milk should be pasteurised before being used for butter-making 
Complete references are given by these authors. • 

Objections have been raised to the pasteurisation of milk for 
the making of butter, it being stated that such milk will not 
work up .satisfactorily. Babcock and Russell investigated this 
and believe that the difficulty arises from loss of viscosity of 
the cream. They found that this viscosity is much reduced by 
pasteurisation at a temperature of 140° F. or more for ten minutes; 
These observers found that the viscosity lost by the heating can 
be restored by the addition of a small amount of sucrate of lime 
(four parts to a litre). , • 

Roger, Berg, and Brook I. Davis investigated the temperature 
at which pasteurisation should take place in order to obtain the 
best effects for butter-making. They found that if a temperature 
below’ 170° F. was used, some factor appeared to remain which 
tended to cause deterioration in the quality of the butter. They 
considered that no disadvantage was incurred by raising the 
temperature above 170° F., though above 180° F. there was a slight 
alteration in the flavour. 

Investigations have also been carried out to determine the 
length of time during which tubercle bacilli will live in .butter. 
Mohler, Washburn and Rogers found that cold storage does not 
kill the bacillus when present in butter, and they showed that 
this organism when present is usually unequally distributed in the 
same piece of butter. They considered that cream should be 
pasteurised either by heating at 140° F. for twenty minutes or at 
176° F. for a moment. s 

Rosenow investigated two samples of butter for streptococci— 
one of the samples was found to contain a virulent strain. 

Cheese.—^The presence of pathogenic micro-organisms in 
cheese has also been demonstrated, and a number of observa¬ 
tions have been made showing that tubercle bacilli occur in this 
food. 

Thus Horman and Morgenroth, in 1898, (found thjit in fifteen 
samples of cottage cheese, tubercle bacilli were present in three. 
Rabinowitch obtained tubercle bacilli in three out of five similar 
samples. Harrison, who investigated this question, endeavoured 
to ascertain the length of time during wjiich tubercle bacilli will 
remain alive in,cheese.* He found that at the end of ten days they 
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were still virulent, but it seemed possible, judging from the 
gradual decrease in virulence, that they might have died out by 
the end of four months. 

Heim believed that tubercle bacilli died after about four \«^eks 
in cheese. Galtier, however, found that they were still virulent 
after about seventy da5?s. 

Mohler, Washburn, and Rogers, investigating the presence of 
tubercle bacilli which had been added to milk and subsequently 
made into cheese, considered that there was some reason to suppose 
that tubercle bacilli might die out after four months, but possibly 
a longer period might be required. 

Evidently the longevity of tubercle bacilli in cheese becomes 
important if the cheese is to be consumed within the period over 
which they are known to be virulent. Some cheeses take several 
months to ripen, but many are eaten considerably within four 
months after their manufacture has commenced. 

Difficulties have been experienced in manufacturing cheese 
fro'fi milk which has been pasteurised, but these appear to have 
been now largely overcome. Thus Liska, dealing with the manu¬ 
facture of cheese from pasteurised milk, used milk which had been 
heated to 65“ C8° C. He commenced using heated milk on 
account of an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the district, 
and also apparently because the fodder given to the cattle in that 
district (and utilised both for economy and for general convenience) 
appeared to produce a milk containing many organisms and having 
a peculiar taste. (Note .—The methods of collecting the milk are 
not given, but it seems probable that the bacteria were derived 
from the f.uces of the cow. The fodder used was a particular 
waste fjom breweries which is well known to produce very liquid 
faeces, tyid unless the strictest cleanliness is exercised the faecal 
material which clings to the cow will almost certainly fall into 
the milk.) 

Liska kept the temperature at.the above-mentioned point for 
from twenty-five to thirty minutes; the milk was then cooled to 
the proper temperature for the addition of rennet. The results 
obtftined appear to have been successful, and Liska notes that 
killing the B. Coli before utilising the milk for clieese produces a 
firmer cheese with fewer holes than that produced when B. Coli 
is present. 

Sanimis and Bruhny, working in America, found that the addition 
of hydrochloric acid up to 0-25 per cent, restores the property of 
clotting to pasteurised milk and improves the flavour. They 
experimented for jnany years in the making of cheese with milk 
which haS, been pasteurised at a temperature of 160-165° F- 
If the temperature is raised much above this point, the quality 
of the cheese fs stated to be affjcted. The authors found that 
clotting was more readily produced in the pasteurised milk by the 
addition of acid, than by the addition of e calcimn salt, which, as 
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has been shown in Chap. XIV, restores the property of dotting to 
heated rnilV The flavour of the cheese made after this manner is 
said to be excellent, and the authors recount the prizes taken by 
suo!l cheeses at numerous shows for dairy produce. 
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APPENDIX A 

AS TO THE DEVELOTMENT OF THE MAMMARY FUHCTION 

TfiJS subject has been considered in Chap. VIII, and the figures are 
supplementary to that chapter. 

S^chlossman (i) in 1900 published full figures upon this matter, and 
thore relating to two women are given below. 


A*criod 

ist Wet-nurse. 
Average amount pet day 

and Wet-nurse, 

Average amount per day 

nth- 20th day 

362 grammes 

Not calculated 

2ist- 30th „ 

470 


1112-5 grammes 

31st- /(oth „ 

608 

,, ' 

1471-0 

41st- 50th 

819 


1704-5 

51st- 60 th ,, 

877 


1878-0 

6ist- 70th „ 

IOII-5 


2067-5 

71st- 80th ,, 

12480 


1985-0 

8lSt- QOtll „ 

1206-0 


1896-0 „ 

9ist-»ooth „ 

1270-0 

,, , 

2063-0 


1302-5 


2107*0 

iiith-i2oth ,, 

1122-0 


2061-5 

I2I5t-I30th 

1066-5 


2018-5 

I3lst-i40th „ 

II47-0 


1888-5 

I4i.st-I50th ,, 

11770 


1028-0 

I5ist-i6oth 

1221-0 


1560-5 

l6ist-I70th „ 

9950 


1508-5 

ijist-iSoth „ 

964-0 


1734-0 

IBlSt-IQOtll ,, 

1144-0 


I748'-5 

I9ist-2ooth .. 

1066-5 


2044-0 

20ist-210th .. 

958-5 


1992-5 



2iith-2i6th 1860-8 „ 



A-«rage per day 1698 gms. 

21lth-220th „ 

854-5 

.. 


22lst-230th 

985-0 



23ist-240th „ 

10520 



24ist-250th ,, 

10050 



25ist-26ftth „ 

1034-0 



26ist-270th „ 

1068-0 



27ist-28oth , 

781-5 



Total average per day 1005-01 
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Figures have also been published by Finkelstein and others; 
further abundant material is available in the numerous institutions in 
foreign countries where wet-nurses are employed. All however show 
the same point, and this need no* be further expanded. 

2. Budin gives, in the table on the preceding page, the quanjjties 
of milk given by a wet-nurse feeding varying num^rs of children. 
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APPENDIX B 

ON THE SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE ORGANISM IN RELATION 
TO THE METHOD OF FEEDING IN EARLY LIFE 

The high infant mortality rate occurring among artificially-fed children 
as compared with breast-fed children has been referred to in Chap. VIII. 
This investigation reaches only up to the second year of life. 
Recently it has been forcibly realised that it is not sufficient to study 
the infant and its well-being up to the second year of life only, but 
that the future fate must be followed equally closely. It is important 
that the condition of the children should be known not only up to 
and during school age, but it would be of great interest to ascertain 
the effdtt of the method of feeding (natural or artificial) upon the next 
genwation. The study of actual mortality figures would not suffice. 
It would be necessary to determine what effect the method of feeding 
might have upon general well-being in later life. Such an investiga¬ 
tion is complicated by a number of factors which render any complete 
woik one of great difficulty For example, it must be supposed that 
the pncral environment will greatly affect the well-being of the 
cj^ild. The advantages of breast-feeding in the early months may, 
it must be supposed, be completely counteracted by disadvantageous 
home conditions, such as insufficient food, lack of air-space,^general 
absence of cleanliness, &c., while the artificially-fed chilm placed 
in good surroundings, is probably to a great extent compensated 
for the disadvantages of its foedinjl. Unless these factors were 
taken into consideration, the results vdiich might be obtained by 
ascertaining the early method of feeding and the general condition of 
health of the in4ividual in later life would almost certainly be mis¬ 
leading.* Certain very general statements have been made by observers 
in different countries upon the capacity for breast-feeding among certain 
tribes or sections of the community in different parts of Europe, but 
none of these investigations appjar to have been supported by any 
definite evidence. Tlhe observations appear to have been made from 
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general knowledge obtained during a residence in these, psuts. This 
information, although interesting, is of little value for the present 
purpose. 

The present arrangements in this country for the medical inspec- 
tioi| of school-children will no doubt facilitate the making of such 
observations, but the school medical officer is hampered in the first 
place by lack of time for original work, and further by the difficulty 
of ascertaining the home conditions and general surroundings of the 
child between its birth and the time it comes under medical inspection 
at school. Attempts at such investigation have doubtless been made 
by a number of these medical officers, but it would appear that only in 
one case has the investigation been recorded. » 

The observations referred to have been made by Dr. Norman of the 
London County Council. A reference to this work is made in the report 
by the medical officer of the London County Council for 1913, but the 
reference is somewhat brief, and I am indebted to Dr. Norman for 
kindly allowing me to use his MS. copy, which gives a considerably 
more detailed account than that in the report referred to. The con¬ 
ditions of the home life were not available to Dr. Normam, although ' 
he made an effort to obtain such information but found it tb be 
impossible. 

The investigation was made among infants of non-selected schools 
in St. Pancras.and Holborn during the summer of 1913. Children 
were reckoned as having been breast-fed when this method of feeding 
alone was used for at least six months after birth. The ages of the 
children investigated ranged from three to eight years, most of them 
being from four to six years of age. The method of feeding during 
infancy of 355 children was investigated, of whom 176 were boys and 
179 girls. Dr. Norman points out the great preponderance numerically 
of the breast-fed over the bottle-fed babies, the numbers being 70.7 
per cent, and 29.3 per cent, respectively. It w'as noticed that the 
poorer type of children were those who had most usually been breast¬ 
fed. It is a matter of common knowledge that artificial feeding prevails 
among the better-io-do to a greater degree than among the vdiy poor. 
Hence the artificially-fed child will usually have better surroundings 
than many breast-fed children. The table on p. 31,5 has been pre¬ 
pared from Dr. Norman’s figures and shows fairly fuily the condition 
of all the children investigated. It may be noted that without an 
exception the range both of height and weight in the groups o* breast¬ 
fed children is greater than that among the bottle-fed children. This 
may indicate that the poorer specimens among the breast-fed children 
survived while those in a corresponding condition among the bottle- 
fed ones did not do so. This inference, however, cannot be pressed too 
far. The weeding out of the,sickly bottle-fed babies is referred to by 
Dr. Norman in his conclusions, which are as follows : 

■ The superiority of breast-fed children as compared with bottle- 
fed ones is not so w'ell marked at school age as one would be led to 
expect. It is during the early years of Ufe, prior Co school, age, that 
the great advantage of breast-feeding over bottle-feeding is so apparent. 
The bottle-fed children of the poor that survive, appear to overtake 
their disadvantages, and by the time we find them in School, show no 
inferiority physically to their breaA-fed fellows.’ 

The investigation is of interest as being the only one of which 
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record has bA made in this country, but in the absence of the data 
referred to, i^annot be regarded as establishing any very definite 
facts, in regard to the future well-being of children in relation to their 
method of feeding. 

* Breeding Experiments from Artificially-fed Guinea-pigs .—Experiments 
of interest were carried out by Schroeder in order to ascertain the 
effect, if any, of the methods of feeding in the early days of hfe, upon 
fertility in guinea-pigs. The animals used were those already referred 
to on pp. 177-8 as having been used by Schroeder for the investiga¬ 
tion into the nutritive value of raw and boiled cows’ milk for young 
guinea-pigs. A number of the surviving guinea-pigs were used for 
breeding purposes in order to ascertain whether artificial feeding 
could be regarded as having a detrimental effect upon fertility. The 
accompanying table shows the results. 


Breeding Record 


Guinea-pigs raised on 

No. of 
Males 

1 

No. of 
Females 

No. of 
Litters 

No. of 
Young 

Young 

born 

dead 

Young 
living 
less than 
30 days 

Young 
alive ai 
end of 
30 days 

Mother's milk 

! 5 


62 

210 

12 

* 

11 

187 

Raw cow’s milk . 

i 5 


37 

120 

15 

6 

99 

Pastpurised cow’s milk. 

t 5 

15 

52 

170 

1.5 

8 

t ‘)7 

Boiled cow’s milk 

1 5 

15 

.32 

177 

II 

TO 

156 


j_ _ 


_ 

- . 

_ 

_ 

_ _ 


It seems clear that there is a dccrea.sed fertility in all the artificially- 
fed groups. The more favourable results appear to be obtained in the 
case of those guinea-pigs fed on boiled milk. Schroeder points out, 
however, that some caution must be exercised in accepting the very 
unfavourable results on the raw milk series, owing to the presence in 
some of the milk of the Bacillus abortus. There is’ reason to believe 
that this bacillus has a prejudicial effect upon the fertility of cows, 
and it is therefore reasonable to assume that some such effect is also 
possible in the case of these pigs which may likewise have been infected 
with this organism. 

This table is one of considerable interest. It cannot necessarily 
be taken as absolutely comparable with the effects wliich might be 
produced in human infants fed upon cow’s milk, but it is extremely 
suggestive. It also receives additional value in that, as far as I can 
ascertain, it is the only attempt which has hitherto been made to trace 
the fate of animals fed artificially for so long a period, and to endeavour 
to ascertain the effects of such feeding upon their progeny. 
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APPENDIX C 

THE PRESERVATION OF HUMAN MILK 

Efforts have been made in Germany and Austria to provide human 
milk for sickly babies where wet-nurses were either not available or not 
available in sufficient number. For this purpose women having more 
milk than is required for their own babies have been persuaded to 
expfess as much milk as possible and to bring it up to the hospital, 
where it is preserved in the cold room. In order to increase the length 
of time during which this milk can be kept, hydrogen peroxide has been 
added. It appears from the work of Knape and of Mayerhofer and 
Pribram that the milk can be preserved for at least twenty-four hours, 
and possibly longer. On keeping it tends to develop a musty odour 
which is rather disagreeable. Knape states, however, that the children 
fed ojj this milk under his care did very well. The same result also 
appeared to have been obtained by Mayerhofer and Pribram, but very 
much larger quantities of hydrogen peroxide are necessary to preserve 
the milk tt^in in the case of cows’ milk. In some cases calcodat (calcium 
peroxide) was used as a preservative. They also used this milk dried 
with varying results ; in some cases it appears to have been quite 
satisfactory. Davidsohn gives cases of children fed upon human milk 
which had been kept for twenty-four hours and mentions, as do also 
the above authors, that the milk develops a musty smell, rendering it 
less agreeable to the older children, although the younger ones did not 
appear to dislike it. 
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APPENDIX D 

* 

TABLES AND ADDITIONAL DATA RELATING TO THE BERLIN^MATERIAL 

Results obtained by Working up the Material .—^In working up the 
material which had* been obtained from the Berlin consultation tllte 
first point was to add the weights of all the babies of each series at 
the same day of life, and then divide by the number of babies weighed, 
thus obtaining the average weight of the babies under consideration 
at the same day of life. * 

The average weightsaso obtained showed considerable inequalities, 
and the number of them was unwieldy ahd cuml^rsome. It was 
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Table I. 


•Showing the average weights of the babies of the controls bre^t-fed senes, 
• grouped in periods of eight days, and the number of observations made. 


I. 

Age in Days. 

II. 

No. of Observations on Each Day 

III. 

Total No. 

IV. 

Average 

Weight 

1-8 

— 

3. 2. 0. 4. 0. 4. 6. 5. 

24 

Grammes 

9-16 

10.10. 9.11.11.12.12.22. 

97 

3317 

17-24 

16.21.23.19.19.20.13.13. 

144 

3507 

25-32 

20.24.16.19.20,19.31.18. 

167 

3746 

33-40 

16.19.19.27.23.25.18.15. 

162 

3939 

41-48 

29.18.27.19.19.24.29.27. 

192 

4119 

49-56 

18. 10. 33. 25. 19. 18, 26. 17. 

175 

4291 

57-64 

29. 29. 31. 24. 30. 29. 25. 27. 

224 

4443 

65-72 

23. 20. 35. 27. 27. 25. 27. 35. 

219 

4638 . 

73-80 

2b. 24. 28. 19. 32. 34. 31. 21. 

215 

4737 

81-88 

34. 40. 27. 29. 31. 25. 26. 26. 

238 

4937 

89-96 

35. 22. 41. 32. 27. 30. 23. 22. 

232 

5079 

97-104 

26. 27. 25. 33. 61 52. 

224 

5<^i 

IO5-II2 

54. 58. 45. to. 

217 

5380 

II3-120 

54. 54- 58- 50. 

216 

5666 

121-128 

60. 57. 61. 53- 

231 

5659 

129-136 

52. 61. 59. 55- 

227 

5757 

137-144 

60. 48. 56. 56. 

220 

5929 

I45-I52 

47- 50- 51- 43- 

191 

6033 

153-100 

47- 56. 45- 43- 

191 

6237 

i6l~i68 

50. 50. 45- 39- 

184 

6274 

169-176 

47. 47. 48. 40, 

182 

6312 

177-184 

41. 41. 46. 43- 

171 

6434 

185-192 

41. 32. 27. 47. 

147 

6458 

193-200 

32. 28. 41. 27. 

128 

6664 

201-208 

32- 37- 29- 35- 

133 

,. 6709 

209-216 

31. 31. 30. 28. 

I‘20 

6734 

217-224 

32- 37- 35- 32. 

136 

6798 

225-232 

233-240 

241-248 

249-256 

257-264 

265-272 

273-280 

281-288 

289-296 

297-304 

305-312 

313-320 

321-328 

329-336 

337-344 

345-352 

353-360 

361-368 

54- 56. 

55- 54- 

58. 42. 

42. 47. 

38. 40- 

46. 40. 

43- 38. 

36. 41. 

28. 35- 

34- « 38. 

36. 32. 

22. 36. 

32. 26. 

37. 20. 

26. 22. 

21. 22. 

22. 15. 

19- , 15- 

110 

109 

100 

89 

78 

86 

81 

77 

63 

72 

68 

58 

58 

• 67 . 

48 • 

43 

.37 

34 

6778 

6886 

6891 

7118 

72^6 

7217 

73S8 

7281 

7608 

7567 

7801 

7555 

7753 

7704 

7752 

8034 

8077 

8274 
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therefore decided to take the unit of age as eight days, and to group 
together all the weights of the babies from 1-8,9-16 days of age and so 
on up to 368 days of age. 

The total weights of all the babies which were weighed in each dight- 
day period of life were divided by the total number of babies weighW. 
Thus the average weight of all the babies of each series for consecutive 
periods of eight days of life up to one year of age was obtained, the in¬ 
equalities of the averages for each day being thus smoothed out and 
the number of average weights reduced to a convenient number for 
plotting on a curve. 

No serious overlapping of weighings was produced by this method, 
sinew the babies were usually brought up at intervals of eight or ten 
days, so that it was only in exceptional cases that the weight of the 
same baby was recorded twice in any period of eight days. 

Appended are subsidiary tables and curves which deal more fully 
with the material used and which may be regarded as supplementary 
to the information given in Chap. XI. 

Table I shows the results obtained by thus working up the 
Babies'of the control or breast-fed series, and Table II the corre¬ 
sponding results for the babies of the boiled cows’ milk series. 

In these tables 

Co|pmn I. shows the age in periods ol eight days of the babies 
considered. 

Column 11 . gives the number of observations, i.e. the number 
of babies which were weighed upon each of the consecu¬ 
tive days of each period of eight days ; the figures being 
given in chronological order. 

Column III. gives the total number of observations (weighings) 
in each period of eight days, as given in Column I. 

Column IV. gives the average weight of the babies of each 
senes for each period of eight days corresponding to the 
^ period of Column I. 

Note.—A s regards Column II., in collecting the weights of 
' the babies the weights were worked uf for each day 
separately up to 100 days of age, from 100-224 days of 
age they were worked up in two-day periods, and from 
224-36S days the weights were worked up in four-day 
periods. This is shown in the tables. 

The average weights found, and shown in Tables I and II, are 
plotted on Diagrams, p. igfi. 

The total number of observations worked up for the cases in Series I. 
amount to 6297 and for Series II. to 544,. 

The percentage rate of growth of babies of both series .—It seemed 
desirable to study the rate of growth of fce babies of the two scries 
dealt with in this report. 

This was done in the following ways ;— 

(1) By estimating the percentage increase per kilo, of body- 

rweight Airing each period of eight days, each series 
being taken separately. 

(2) The rate at which growth took place as measured by the time 

required by the babies ^f each series for the doubling 
of the initial average weight, the values of the first 
eight-day peHod being omitted pn account of the small 
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Table II. 

Showing the average weights of the babies of the boiled cows' milk series, grouped 
in periods of eight days, and the number of observations made. 


1 . 

Age in Days 


X-8 

9-16 

17-24 

25-32 

33-40 

41-48 

49-56 

57-64 

65-72 

73-80 
81-88 
89-96 
97-104 
105 -I 12 
II 3 - 120 
121-128 
129-136 

I37-144 
145-152 

153-160 

I 6 I- 16 B 

169-176 

177-184 

185-192 

193-200 

201-208 

209-216 

217-224 

225-232 

233-240 

241-248 

249-256 

257-264 

265-272 

273-280 

281-288 

289-296 

297-304 

305-312 

313-320 

321-328 

329-336 

337-344 

345-352 

353-360 

361-368 


II. 

No. ol Observations on Each Day 


2 . 0 . 
2 . 3 - 
7 . II. 
15 . 17 . 
15 - 14 - 
12 . 13 . 
15 - 23 . 
23 - M- 
21 . 20 . 
22 . 20 . 
25 . 16 . 


O. I. 
2. 6. 
6 . 15 . 
15 . 14 . 

15 . 14 . 
21 . 13 . 

16 . 16 . 
26 . 21 . 


2 . o. 3 
7 - 5 - 9 
II. 13 . 4 

14 . 13 . II. 14 . 
17 . 17 . 15 . 18 . 
17 . 15 . 23 . 17 . 

17 . 21 . 17 . 18 . 

18 . 12 . 19 . 19 



21 . 20 . 15 . 23 . 15 . 20 . 
24 . 20 . 20 . 22 . 22 . 9 . 
26 . 31 . 20 . 24 . 26 . 28 . 


18 . 13 

34 - 16 . 

26 . 21 , 32 

25 . 

15 . 22 

30 . 10 . 

55 - 


30 . 

47 - 

49 . 

39 


38 . 

46 . 

46 . 

44 


42 . 

41 . 

53 - 

40 


45 - 

46 . 

38 . 

46 


41 . 

41 - 

45 - 

43 


35 - 

40 . 

40 . 

41 


41 . 

47 - 

40 . 

37 


36 . 

36 . 

45 - 

40 


27 - ; 

45 ’ 

41 . 

39 


39 . 

29 . 

38 . 

41 


36 . i 

33 - 

33 - 

37 


37 - 

36 . 

37 ' 

34 


31 - 

67 . 


62 . 



77 - 


53 - 



68 . 


65 . 

! 


66 . 


67 . 



52 . 


59 - 



62 . 


52 . 



53 - 


70 . 



37 - 


57 - 



53 ' 


41 . 



39 - 


41 . 



48 . 


43 - 



37 - 


48 . 



40 ., 


39 - 



42 . 


42 . 



28 . 


34 - 



40 . 


27 - 



36 . 


28 . 



28 . 


31 - 



20 . 


23 - 



27 . 


[ 21 . 



25 - 


Iii 3 - 



40 

76 

113 

125 

131 

143 
152 
155 

159 

196 

185 

162 

173 

178 

179 
171 
164 
162 

160 
148 
164 

144 
140 
138 

129 

130 
133 
133 

III 

114 

123 

94 

94 

95 
91 
85 

79 

84 

62 

67 

t 64 

59 

43 

48 

‘ 38 


Grammes 

3315 

30 CO 

3358 

3472 

3708 

3848 

3991 

4082 

4240 

4407 • 

if486 

4628 

4814 

4935 

5052 

5171 

5326 

5436 

5569 

5669 

5831 

5915 

6146 

6242 

6319 

6475 

6467 

6677 

6721 

6770 

7010 

7112 

7204 

A 74 

7347 

7481 

7512 

7610 

7788 

7765 

7887 

8281 

7985 

8194 

8281 

8613 
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number of observations available in the series of babies 
fed upon boiled cows’ milk. 

(3) By estimating the percentage deficit of the average weight 
of babies fed upon boiled cows’ milk as compared •■vjith 
the weights of the breast-fed babies. The weights^f 
the breast-fed babies being taken as 100. 

The results of the first method are given in Table III and are plotted 
in Diagram 9. p. 198. Both series show an extreme irregularity in the 
ate at which the weight increases, but after the first two estimations 
t would be difficult to point out any marked difierence between the 
values of the two series. 


Table III 

Showing percentage rate of increase for each period of eight days, of the babies 
of both senes, up to the age of eight months. 


• 

Breast'fcd Series 

Boiled 

Age in Days 

Average 1 
9 Weight 1 

Increase 

Average 

Weight 


. ■■■ ■ ' 
In grainmes 

In grammes 

Per cent. 

In grammes. 

1-8 

3185 

— 

— 

3515 

9-16 

3348 

163 

51 

3090 

17-24 

3.507 

159 

4-7 

3358 

25-32 

3746 

239 

6*8 

3472 

33*40 

3939 

193 

51 

3708 

41-48 

4119 

I So 

4-6 

3848 

49-56 

4291 

172 

4-2 

3991 

57-64 

4443 

152 

3-5 

4082 

65-72 

4638 

195 

4'4 

4240 

73-80 

• 4737 

99 

21 

4407 

,^1-88. 

V 4937 

200 

4-2 

4486 

89-96 

5079 

142 

4-9 

4628 

97-104 

5191 

II2 

2*2 

4814 

IO5-II2 

5380 

189 

3-6 

4935 

TIJ-I20 

5566 

183 

3-6 

5052 

121-128 

5659 

93 

1-7 

5171 

129-136 

% 5757 

98 

1-7 

5326 

137-344 

5929 

172 

30 

5436 

145-152 

6033 

104 

1*8 

5569 

153-160 

6237 

204 

3-4 

5669 

161-108 

6274 

37 

•6 

5831 

169-176 

6312 

38 

•6 

5915 

177-184 

6434 

122 

1'9 

15146 

185-192 

6458 

24 

•4 

6242 

193-200 

6664 

206 

3-2 

6319 

201-208 

6709 

45 

•7 

6475 

209-216 

6734 

0 25 

•4 

6467 

217-224 

’6798 

64 

1*0 

6677 

225-232 

6778 

— 20 

- -3 

6721 

233-240 

6886. 

108 

1*6 

6770 


In grammes 

-42.5 

2(18 

114 

236 

140 

91 
158 
,167 
' 79 
142 
186 

I2I 

II7 

II9 

155 

no 

133 

100 

162 

84 

231 

96 

77 

156 
- 8 

210 

44 

49 


Per cent. 

— 120 
8-7 
3-4 
6-8 

3 - 8 

4 - 1 

2- 9 

3- 9 

3.9 
1-8 
3-2 
40 
2-5 
2-8 
2-4 
30 
20 
2-4 
1-8 

2.9 

1 - 4 
3'9 
1-6 
1-2 

2- 5 
— -I 

3 - 2 
•7 

•7 


After this age the incriase becomes very variable. 
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The results of the second method are shown in Table IV, and 
have been plotted on Diagram lo, p. 200, which shows that as regards 
rate of growth there is little to choose between the two series. The 
babies fed upon boiled cow’s milk doubled their weight at the i85-i92nd 
diy, or a fortnight earlier than the breast-fed babies, but they started 
with an initially lower weight, since the first value was omitted, on 
account of the small number of observations. 


Table IV. 

Showing the percentage rate of growth of the babies of both series startingmfrom 
the second eight-day period of life. Control series being the breast-fed 
babies and the other senes being babies which were fed upon boiled cows' milk. 




Age ia Days 

Control Senes 

Boiled Milk Series 

Average 

Weight 

Increase 

Average 

Weight 

Increase • . • 


la grammes 

In grammes 

per cent. 

Id grummes 

In grammes 

Per cent. 

8-16 

3348 

— 

— 

3090 

— 


17-24 

3507 

159 

47 

3358 

268 • 

8-6 

25-32 

3746 

398 

11-8 

3472 

382 

12-3 

33-40 

3939 

591 

17-6 

3708 

618 

20-0 

41-48 

4119 

771 

230 

3848 

758 

245 

49-56 

4291 

943 

28-1 

3991 

901 

29-1 

57-64 

4443 

1095 

32 7 

4082 

992 

32-1 

65-72 

4638 

1290 

38-5 

4240 

1150 

37-2 

73-80 

4737 

1389 

41-4 

4407 

1317 

42-6 

8i-88 

4937 

1589 

47-4 

4486 

1396 

45-1 

89-96 

5079 

1731 

517 

4O28 

1538 

497 

97-104 

5191 

1843 

550 

4814 

1724 

55-7 

IO5-H2 

5380 

2032 

60 6 

4935 

1845 . 

59-7 

II3-120 

5566 

2218 

66*2 

.5052 

1962 

, 63 4 

121-128 

5659 

2311 

69-0 

5171 

• 2081 '' 

673 

129-136 

5757 

2409 

71-9 

5326 

2236 

723 

I37-144 

5929 

2581 

77-0 

5436 

2346 

75-9 

145-152 

6033 

2685 

801 

5569 

2479 

8o-2 

153-260 

6237 

2889 

86-2 

5069 

2579 

834 

161-168 

6274 

2926 

87-3 

5831 

2741 

887 

169-176 

6312 

2964 

88-5 

.5915 

2825 

91-4 

177-184 

6434 

3086 

92’I 

614O 

3056 

^■8 

185-192 

6458 

3110 

928 

6242 

3152 

102-0 

193-200 

6664 

3316 

990 

6319 

32^9 

104-4 

201-208 

6709 

3361 

100-3 

6475 

3385 

109-5 

209-216 

6734 

338^ 

lOl-I 

6467 

3377 

109-2 

217-224 

6798 

3450 

1030 

6677 

3587 

116-0 

225-232 

6778 

3430 

X02-4 

6721 

3631 

117-5 

233-240 

6886 

3538 

102-6 

6770 

—« 

3680 

1190 


The third method, giving the percentage deficit of the average 
weights of the babies fed upon boded cows’ milkias compared with 
the breast-fed babies, showed that at no period of life does the deficit 
exceed 10 per cent., and that during the greater part of the period 
unier observation the deficit is much less. 
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APPENDIX E 

THE MILK DEPOTS OF ENGLAND 

It seemed advisable to add a short note upon the existing milk depots 
in this country. It is not necessary to enter into any detail of the 
history of milk depots in general, which has been already dealt with 
by numerous authors.' 

«A list of the milk depots and their condition in 1913 was given 
by the Medical Officer to the Local Government Board in his second 
report on Infant and Child Mortality. It was then shown that there 
h^ been in England thirteen depots, the first established being at 
St. Helens, opened in 1899. Of these milk depots three had been closed 
before 1913, the remainder being still open. Of the remaining ten. 
two were conducted by voluntary agencies and eight by municipal 
•authorities. Since that date a voluntary milk depot has been estab- 
lishdd in Sydenham and arrangements for supplying milk in various 
forms are now m existence in connection with certain municipalities and 
with a number of voluntary agencies. 

Until \he introduction of dried milk, the milk supplied from milk 
depots was almost universally prepared from raw milk. This milk 
was obtained as far as possible from a farm where the methods of collec¬ 
tion were believed to be satisfactory, and was delivered once a day at 
the milk depot. Here it was prepared in several set modifications for 
children of diflereiit ages, and in bottles considered to be of suitable size 
for the ages of children for whom the milk formulae were prepared. 
The bottles were then subjected to heat in a steam steriliser, the tempera¬ 
ture usually being kept somewhat below that of boiling water. After 
heating, the milk was rapidly cooled by passing cold water through 
the appAatiis, and the milk given out in a small crate capable of holding 
a nuftibvr of bottles corresponding to the number of feeds prescribed 
for the infant. 

This method of dealing with milk still obtains in six milk depots in 
this country. Apart from these, in one case the milk is not subjected 
to heat but is given raw, and in the remaining three dried milk is now 
exclusively used. 

Jn addition, as has been already indicated m several chapters, a large 
amount of dried milk is utilised in connection with the infant consulta • 
tions in Sheffield and elsewhere. 

Cost of the Milk Depot .—The method of preparing boiled or pas¬ 
teurised milk in small bottles is a very expensive one. The cost of the 
m.mipulation and establishment charges for the milk depot far exceed 
the actual coslrof the material. It is usual to obtain, as far as possible, 
a payment from the mothers for whose children the milk is available, 
which wo^ld covei»tlie actual cost of the milk, the difference between 
the total cost and tlic sum obtained being borne by the rates. The 
cost per head does not appear to diminish appreciably with the increased 
number of children for whom the milk is piepared. The actual cost 

• 

* Cp. McLeafy (Milk and Milk Dejiots) and others. 
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to the rates was given in the annual report of the Medical Officer to the 
Local Government Board already referred to. 

The use of dried milk for infants removes any difficulty connected 
with^the cost of preparation. The dried milk is usually bought whole- 
sal^and sold at a price that wilt just cover any incidental expenditure 
connected with its provision and sale. As a whole this form of milk 
appears to approximate closely in cost to that of ordinary milk 
obtained from a dairy and no expenditure need be incurr^. In 
Leicester a profit is even made by the sale of the dried milk at the 
municipal depot. 

Apart from the relative and nutritive values of either boiled or 
dried milk, the provision of dried milk removes some of the drawbacks 
of the milk depot, where the milk is prepared in bottles. The milk 
depot where the milk is eitlier boiled or pasteurised is not as popular 
with the mothers as is the dried milk depot. In the one case the milk 
must be fetched daily and in the other a sufficient amount can be 
obtained to last a week or more if necessary. Moreover the mother 
learns nothing as to the methods of infant feeding when the milk is 
provided for her ready prepared in bottles for each feed. ^A^here' 
dried milk is used she has to prepare the milk according to the directions 
given her at the depot. ^ 

Neither form of milk depot should be regarded as prrvidmg a 
generally satisfactory method for the feeding of infants apart from 
medical supervision. The provision of a good milk supply is not a 
panacea for infant mortality, and a motlier’s natural intelligence 
does not teach her how to feed a child artificially nor even naturally. 
She requires instruction, more especially when artificial feeding has to 
be resorted to. In Sheffield, dried milk is only provided for those 
mothers who attend the infant consultation and for whom the presiding 
doctor prescribes the method of feeding. No form of artificial feeding, 
whet er by dried milk or from a milk depot, should be resorted to for 
children of tender age unless it is clearly established that the mother 
cannot feed the child naturally. Unless proper medical sujfeiydsion 
is intimately connected with the supply of milk from a municipal milk 
depot, a tendency to artificial leeding is almost unavoidable, although 
it may be difficult to establish any definite cessation of breast-feeding 
on account of the facihty with which the mother can obtain milk, 
which is regarded in a sense an official hall-mark of quality. 


Ai'PENDIX F 

ON THE METHODS EMPLOYED IN THE DESICCATION OF MILK 

The methods of desiccation of milk have been described several 
authors, but the notes below are taken from the work of Prof. Deffipine 
(Report to the L.G.B., New Series, No. 97). « 

Two methods are described. • 

Ffrst Method .—The accompanying diagraqi represents the stages 
in the process. 
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The drying apparatus consists of two cylinders placed side by side, 
the space between them not exceeding 2 millimetrM. They rotate 
in opposite directions at a speed of six to fourteen revolutions per 
minute. They are heated by steam under pressure at a tern^rature 

of lag'-iai'C. for whole milk or rather lower for separated inuk. ^he 

steam enters through pipe V. The milk enters through pipe L. the out¬ 
flow through d being regulated. It falls into the gutter a when it 
passes into a state of ebuIUtion. The temperature of the milk duimg 
the short time it was in the gutter was found to remam below 
100° C. 



Figure showing the first method of desiccationl 


The milk passes out from the gutter in a thin layer which 
rapidly dries in a pellicle on the surface of the rotating cylinder. 
By the time that two-thirds (approximately) of a revolution has been 
accomplished the milk is sufficiently dry to be separated in a continuous 
ribbon by means of the long straight blades at r. The ribbon falls 
into the chamber C, whence it is removed, powdered, and packed in 

tins. * 

Second MefAorf.—This method is described by Prof. Delfipine as 
follows (see diagram on next page): 

‘ i. The milk on arriving from the farm is poured into a large 
vessel, the outlet af which is provided with a strainer; this vessel is 
also used to weigh the milk. 

‘ 2. The strained milk is allowed to mix in a large tank from which 
it is admitted t* 

' 3. A heater, where it is warmed before passmg to 
1 Cp, also pp. 225-C. 
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' 4. The separator. The separated milk may be dried separately, 
in whiih case the cream is removed. When dried whole milk is want^ 
the separated milk and cream are brought together again in a common 
chanijs! which carries the milk to 

«f*5. A pasteurising apparatus where the temperature of the fluid is 
raised from 70° C. to 75° C. When separated milk is treated the tem¬ 
perature is raised slightly above 75° C. 

‘ 6. The pasteurised milk is collected in a large vacuum pan, where 
it is heated by steam to a temperature of about 58° C, and is reduced 
to a little less than one-half of its original bulk. When the milk has 
reached a suitable consistency its temperature is rapidly raised to 95° C., 
and as soon as this point is reached the temperature is brought dftwn 
again to 58° C. 

‘ 7. According tothe amount of milk in the vacuum pan the condens- 
ng process occupies from two to two and a half hours. 



Figure illustrating the and method of desiccation. 


‘ 8. The condensed milk is drawn into metal cylinders from which 
it is immediately pumped into 

‘ 9. A small tank, from which the fluid passes into * 

' 10. A powerful pump, which forces it under a pressure of 2000 
to 3000 lbs. through the 

‘II. Spraying apparatus, by which a cone of finely sprayed milk is 
produced. This takes place #:n the middle of an opening to which a 
current of dry air heated to 115° C. is brought by 

‘ 12. A large pipe. Both the hot air and the spray are projected into 

‘ 13. A tin-lined chamber, the internal temperature of which is 76- 
81° C. The droplets of milk dry as they fall to tfle floor, upon which 
they rapidly form a layer of granules of dry milk. 

' The current of hot air passes out of this first roqp into a second 
room, where the particles which have not fallen in the first room are 
collected. 

' When the desired amqunt of milk has beefl dried, the drying-room 
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is emptied through an opening in the floor, and the milk powder is 
collected in 

‘14. Metal cylinders. ^ 

‘ 15. It is afterwards sifted through a fine gauze screen. Thetgilk 
is then packed in suitable receptacles.’ 


APPENDIX G 

NOTES ON THE GRADING OF MILK 

The efforts which have been made in various countries to improve the 
general milk supply, have led those concerned to endeavour to establish 
a standard lor milk in order to obtain and maintain a satisfactory milk 
supply. The American Medical Milk Commissions have perhaps done 
more than other bodies in the investigation of the regulations which 
ghould be laid down in order to obtain satisfactory grades of milk. 

The Commissions of the various States of America have adopted 
their own standards, in some measure, but there are some points 
upon which there is very general agreement, and for which similar 
standardsTiave been adopted by the majority of the commissions. 

Fundamentally, the standards are based upon the bacterial count 
of the milk. In addition, standards are laid down for the fat content, 
and for the total solids, which must be found in any sample of milk. 
Attempts have been made also to obtain a test for the amount of dirt 
present, which would enable some sort of standardisation to be made. 
The standardisation of the leucocyte count has also been contem¬ 
plated, but does not appear as yet to have reached a definite issue. 
Recent investigations appear rather to show the difficulty of establishing 
any such standard. 

Gradeif of Milk.—The highest grade of milk produced in America 
is veiy generally known as ‘ certified ’ milk. Numerous regulations 
have been drawn up for the production of this milk, and the Com¬ 
missions, after due investigation of the conditions under which the milk 
IS produced, pass certain farms which conform to the required standards, 
permitting them to state that the milk is of this quality for a certain 
period. The bacterial count and the chemical composition of the 
milk are regularly investigated. If the result of these examinations 
is ssitislactory, the permission is renewed : if unsatisfactory, it is 
withdrawn. 

It is impossible for the general milk supply to reach this standard. 
The cost of production is considerably higjier than can be met by the 
farmer for the prices of ordinary market milk. It has been necessary 
therefore to introduce lower grades of milk which can be sold at a 
cheaper rate than ' certified ’ milk, but over which some control is also 
exercised. The different States and cities have issued their own 
regulations *for grading, and it is not proposed to deal with these 
individually. It seemed, however, of interest to give some brief notes 
showing the natufe of the standards laid down. The State of New York 
issued regulations which came into fofce in November 1914 and which 
described explicitly the ziature of the grades in milk. Briefly they 
amount to the following : 
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Qr&da A. Baw.—'This milk must not at any time previous to the 
delivery to the consumer contain more than 60,000 bacteria per c.c. 
and such cream not more than 300,000 bacteria per c.c. It must be 
delivpfed within thirty-six hours from the time of milking, unless a 
■ihoiter time shall be prescribed by the local authorities. It must be 
delivered to customers only in containers sealed at the dairy, and must 
show its grade and the name and address of the dealer. 

Qrade A, Pasteurised.—Such cream or milk before pasteurisation 
must not contain more than 200,000 bacteria per c.c. After pasteurisa¬ 
tion and previous to the delivery to the consumer it must not contain 
more than 30,000 per c.c. in the milk and 150,000 per c.c. in the cream. 
It must be delivered in sealed containers and labelled ‘ Grades A. 
Pasteurised.’ 

Qrade B. Raw.—Such milk must not at any time previous to 
delivery to the consumer contain more than 200,000 bacteria per c.c. 
and such cream not more than 750,000 bacteria per c.c. Regulations 
as to delivery as for Grade A. 

Grade B. Pasteurised.—Such cream or milk before pasteurisation 
must not contain more than 300.000 bacteria per c.c. After pasteUrisa-' 
tion such milk must not at any time contain more than 100,000 bacteria 
per c.c. and such cream not more than 500,000 per c.c. The milk 
must be delivered within thirty-six hours after pasteuris^tioif and 
such cream within forty-eight hours after pasteurisation. It must be 
labelled ‘ Grade B.' 

Qrade C. Raw and Pasteurised.—^This grade has no prescribed 
bacterial standard, but must be delivered within forty-eight hours 
from the time of milking in the case of the raw milk or within forty- 
eight hours after pasteurisation. 

The cows from which the milk of Grade A is obtained must have 
been tested at least once in the previous year with tuberculin, and any 
tuberculous cow must be excluded from the herd. 

For Grade B the cows must be healthy, as disclosed by ^n annual 
physical examination. ^ 

The farms producing all these classes of milk are subjectedHo inspec¬ 
tion and are Uiemselves graded by a system of score cards. By this 
method marks are allowed for the various items concerned in the produc¬ 
tion of milk, and farms supplying Grade A milk must reach a higher 
percentage of marks than those supplying milk of Grade B, and these 
again a higher percentage than those supplying milk of Grade C. 

The regulations issued by the Department of Health for the city of 
New York define milk of Grade A as being suitable for infants and 
children. Grade B suitable lor adults, and Grade C for cooking and 
manufacturing purposes only. 

The regulations of New JSfork City for the farms and dairies con¬ 
nected with the milk supply are extremely detailed. 

In this country individual investigators have examined the most 
suitable standards for improving the general milk supply. Regula¬ 
tions as to the fat content of milk have been in !orce for ^ome years, 
but no regulations as to bacterial or other standards exist at the present 
time. , 

Savage, reporting upon the measurement of milk pollution based 
upon a bacterial standard, did not come to very definite conclusions, 
but'it seems probable from his work and frodt that of Houston, com- 
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bined with the experience obtained in other countries, that a bacterial 
standard afiords more control over the care which has been exercised 
in the collection of the milk, than any other method. 
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APPENDIX H 

ON methods used for the destruction of bacteria in milk 

* WITHOUT THE APPLICATION OF HEAT 

At different times methods have been brought forward which should 
destroy the bacteria in milk without the application of heat. It 
may be said at once that none of them has been widely used. AU have 
drawbacks or difficulties, and the excellent results obtained in the 
feeding of infants, by using milk which has been heated in the home, 
or (at the present time) dried, render it unlikely that any other 
known method will receive wide acceptance. 

One of the main difficulties arises in preventing the re-contamina- 
tion of the milk after treatment, and the further danger that it should— 
as commercial pasteurisation may also do—tend to encourage care¬ 
lessness or uncleanliness in the course of production. 

Towards the end of last century Budd6 suggested the addition of 
hydi^gfcM peroxide to milk in order to preserve it, and to destroy 
the bacteria. This method gained some little vogue on the Continent, 
especially in Germany, but it appears to have been almost, if not 
completely, abandoned at the present time. It was claimed that the 
milk remained in effect ‘ raw ’ milk, and that the ‘ vital ’ properties 
were not destroyed. At that time the investigations which have 
begn dealt with in the preceding chapters had not been made, and 
scientific knowledge as to the artificial feeding of infants was in a 
rudimentary state. Hydrogen peroxide is split up by catalase, whether 
this ferment is present in the milk as such or due to subsequent bacterial 
action. Where sufficient of the reagen^ is added bacterial growth is 
inhibited. Difficulty arises in determining how much should be added 
to milk when the total bacterial content is unknown. Hydrogen 
peroxide has a very disagreeable taste, so that it is necessary to add 
only as n^jich as miy be required for the purpose of an antiseptic. 

As the physicians of Germany gained experience in the feeding 
of infants and found the excellent results which are obtained by the 
use of milk whifch is heated in the homes, attention was diverted from 
the need for Buddisation, and the recent literature contains no mention 
of this method. 
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In this country there is still a section of people who cling to the 
belief in the ‘ vitsi ’ properties of milk (said to be destroyed by heat) 
as essential elements in the successful feeding of infants. The results 
obtaipfed all around them by the use of pasteurised, boiled, or dried 
mitt, fail to convince them of the absence of such properties. 

Doubtless much of this attitude of mind arises from the fact that 
the scientific literature dealing with the subject is for the most part 
in foreign periodicals, and the pressure of daily life does not encourage 
acquaintance with the results obtained by other methods. 

This sentiment has recently found expression in an experiment 
conducted by the Liverpool Corporation to sterilise milk used at their 
infant milk depots by electricity. The work was carried out*by 
Prof. Beattie and his assistants, and the results investigated from 
various standpoints. 

There seems no doubt that the method is entirely satisfactory in 
destroying as high a percentage of bacteria as is effected by pasteurisa¬ 
tion. The report mile to the City of Liverpool in 1914 showed, that 
over a period of fifteen days the percentage of bacteria destroyed 
reached an average of 99’93 per cent. Special mention is made qf thd' 
destruction of the acid-forming organisms ; and tubercle bacilli were 
destroyed in some experiments in which the organisms had^ been 
added to he milk. The milk is said to keep extremely welt after the 
treatment, and it is further claimed that the ' enzymes are not 
destroyed.’ The nature of the enzymes is not stated, but in view 
of the experiences already recorded in the previous pages, the whole 
question is immaterial. 

The more important features ofj the method are shown in 
Plate VIII. 

The milk is poured into a large tank and is passed gradually into 
the ‘ lethal ’ tube. The rate of passage is regulated to ensure a 
sufficient duration of the treatment. After passing through the tube 
the milk is at once bottled. i 

The re-oontamination of the milk must be avoided as in thr case 
of pasteurised milk, and the bottles must be clc.aned' and sterilised as 
in the case of pasteurisation. There is however the added risk of 
contamination during manipulation, which risk has been found to be a 
very real one, and has led to the abandonment of the method at the 
milk depots. 

It is possible that this method might be of value for commercial 
purposes. As, however, the plant is expensive, and must be wofked 
by a competent engineer (owing to the high electric potential of the 
currents used and to the complicated apparatus), it is unlikely, in view 
also of the cost of the electric current, that this would be found cheaper 
than the use of heat. * 

Another method has recently been introduced in Germany, and 
has proved a source of much discussion. The apparatus, which is 
known as the ' Biorisator,’ consists of a double-called chamber, the 
milk being heated by means of steam at 75° C. The milk is passed 
in, in a fine jet in the form of a spray and is said to retain all 
the properties of raw milk. The discussion arose between various 
investigators who were unable to,find much reduction in the bacterial 
content in the milk stated to have been purified by this method. It 
seenfed probable that here also a difficulty Ilad arisen in regard to 
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re-contamination of (*9 milk, partly parjiaps by certain parts of the 
apparatus and partly in tile process'of botllmg.‘ 


Rbsbiibjicbs 

Bbattie, ‘ The Utilisation of Electricity in the Continuons SteitUisation of 
MUk,'/oMrt. 0/Pali, and Bart. 1913, xviii. 120. ' ■ 

Foiiscussion on Biorisator see lobeck, Deutsck. med. Woehnach. 1912, , 
p. 2082, and other papers in MUchw. Zent. 1913 and 1914. 

> Details as to other less used methods are given by Ernst, Milk 'Hygitae, 
translated by Mohler and Eicbhora (Lcmdon, 1914), pp. 199-202. 




SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XI 


CLINICAL DATA ON THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF RAW AND BOILED 
cows' MILK AS A FOOD FOE INFANTS 

It is difficult to obtain the necessary data for an accurate con¬ 
sideration of the subject of this chapter, from the records of hospitals 
for sick children. Until recently, however, this was the only 
means available. The hospital patient is hardly suitable for the 
purpose of investigating the nutritive properties of any special 
food. The sick child is liable to react, and probably docs react, 
differently from the normal child to a large number of lood-stuffs. 
Sick children are not here under consideration, but rather the 
average, reasonably healthy infant. If hospital cases alone are 
considered, therefore, there will be a tendency to error which cannot 
be regarded as negligible. Moreover, hospital cases are naturally 
unsuited for a prolonged investigation of the nutritive value of 
any kind of food. At the time of admission they are for the most 
part in a pathological state and require special measures in order 
to enable them to improve. As soon as such improvement has 
begun, it is more than probable that the phj’sician considers it 
desirable to alter the dietary of the child. This, although clearly 
necessary as a curative measure, cannot be regarded as other 
than an impairment of the data from the experimental point of 
view. In addition to the probability of the dietary being altered 
every few days, the child is sent back to its home, and away from 
skilled observation, at the earliest possible moment. 

Consequently observations made in hospitals upon the nutritiv* 
value of raw and boiled milk for infants have for the most part 
been confined to pathological cases, and have extended over 
short periods only. It is not possible to deduce from them what 
the ultimate effect upon the child of either method of feeding 
may be. 

One defect of observations carried out in hospitals has already 
been briefly alluded ^o in the preceding chapter. It was there 
pointed out that physicians tend to use one form of feeding for the 
majority of their casjfs who are in a reasonably healthy condition. 
This will vary according to the individual predilection |pf the 
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>hysician. As a result, control observations in regard to other 
nethods of feeding are usually absent. 

The published investigations show that a good many children 
ippear to improve rapidly upon raw milk, while an equal number 
ippear to improve equally well upon boiled milk. 

A few experiments have been carried out in other countries upon 
:hildren in institutions, who could be observed for longer periods. 
The most comprehensive experiments were carried out by Finkel- 
itein, who observed a number of children, both healthy and sick, 
jver considerable periods. Children of both classes were fed upon 
•aw and boiled milk. The milk used was of the best quality, and was 
ised for all the children, whether fed upon raw or upon boiled 
nilk. No definite superiority of one method of feeding was 
istablished, but there was perhaps a slight balance in favour of 
;he boiled milk. 

The work of Park and Holt in New York has shown that even 
vhen reasonable precautions are taken and when good milk is 
lupplied, it is safer to heat the milk used for the infants. Their 
pecial investigations upon some ninety infants gave results which* 
vere distinctly unfavourable to raw milk. 

In all work where the results likely to be obtained from feeding 
nfants on any form of milk are analysed, it is necessary' to consider 
rot only the possible original contamination of the milk, but also 
the possibility (or rather, the probability) of contamination in the 
home of even an ideal milk supply. 

The material which had been collected in one of the infant 
consultations in Berlin was kindly placed at my disposal in 1911; 
and I was enabled to analyse the medical notes of 300 breast-fed 
babies, and of 204 infants fed on good milk, which was boiled in 
the homes. This does not give a comparison of the value of raw 
and boiled milk. The results obtained with the boiled milk were, 
however, so favourable as to render it unlikely that any form of 
artificial feeding would have produced more favourable results, 
especially in view of the experience derived from previous investi¬ 
gations on these lines. 

Generally, it may be stated that no form of artificial feeding 
will produce results of as favourable a nature as are obtained by 
natural methods of feeding. Where a’-tificial feeding must be 
employed, there is no evidence that milk loses any of its nutritive 
value by boiling. The work of numerous observers indicates 
that rather .more satisfactory progress is made with boiled than 
with raw milk. 

These remarks apply to the general infant population, and not 
to special infants in pathological conditions. ^In these latter cases 
idiosyncrasies for special forms of food are f^ equently exhibited. 
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CHAPTER XI 

CUKICAL DATA OK THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF RAW AND BOILED 
cows’ MILK AS A FOOD FOR INFANTS 

The general considerations arising in regard to the value of the 
clinical data available as a result of the feeding of hospital infants 
is considered in the summary of this chapter. It is necessary, 
hftwever, to give a somewhat detailed account of the individual 
observations which have been made by various investigators. 

The earliest published work appears to be that of Uhlig, who 
in 1891 quoted thirty-nine cases of children suffering from various 
degrees of mal-nutrition, who all did well on sterilised milk. No 
control cases were taken. 

In the same year Leeds and Davis published an account of 
the results of feeding sick children—all apparently suffering from 
diarrhoea—on sterilised milk. The results were stated to be un¬ 
satisfactory, some of the children dying from apparent starvation. 
No improvement followed the peptonising of the milk. Marked 
improvement occurred in such children as received a few breast¬ 
feeds in the day, together with the sterilised milk. No controls 
seem to have been carried out with either raw or pasteurised milk. 
The milk used was sterilised for half an hour. 

Much stress cannot be laid upon these results, since there were 
no controls, although Davis states that he has seen children who 
were not improving on sterilised milk do well upon raw. 

Variot (1898) at a meeting in Paris quoted thirty cases of 
atrophic children who had attended his consultation at Belleville, 
and who had all done very well when fed upon sterilised milk. 
He gave no control cases. 

Palmer (1900) described the satisfactory results which he had 
obtained in America with raw milk, and advocated its use. He 
gives no control cases fed upon boiled milk, and, moreover, had 
the great advantage of the large ice supply of American cities. 
No actual data are given. 

Monrad (1902) published six cases of atrophic and dyspeptic 
children who had improved when fed upon raw milk. He considers 
that only certain cases need raw milk. No controls fed upon boileS 
milk are mentioned. 

Czerny (1902) at the Breslauer Kliuik fed atrophic children 
upon both raw and boiled goats’ milk, the goats bein'g kept upon 
the premises. He was unable to detect any appreciable difference 
between the children fed upon raw and boiled goats’ milk, both 
sets were very confti|ated, those fed upon raw milk rather more 
so than those'fed upon boiled milk. The improvement in all cases 
was very inferior to that which isually occurs when similar cases 
receive mothej’s milt. 
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Halipri (1904) quotes the case of a child whose weight wa.s 
increasing at the rate of 7 grammes per day while fed upon sterilised 
milk. When given raw milk the increase rose to a rate of 30 
grammes per day. He states that he has seen other similar cases. 
The period of sterilisation of the milk is not given. 

Hohlfield (1905) published eight cases of children suffering 
Tom various stages of mal-nutrition who were fed for the most 
)art upon raw milk; some, however, received raw milk alternately 
vith boiled milk over periods of about one month. All the children 
vere ill, some of them severely so. Three had only raw milk, two 
'omited boiled milk, and another put on more weight on raw milk 
han on boiled milk. The remaining two were twins, of whom 
he sicklier child was put upon raw milk, and the healthier one had 
oiled milk. The sicklier one did better than the healthier one. 

These data certainly seem to show that there are cases of sick 
hildren where raw milk gives better results than boiled milk; at 
he same time the evidence already given shows that many children 
^ho are suffering from mal-nutrition do extremely well upon 
oiled milk. It would not appear to be justifiable to draw con-« 
lusions in regard to the relative nutritive properties of raw and 
oiled milk in the treatment of healthy babies, as a result of 
lohlfield’s experiments, where only four babies were given boiled 
lilk, and of those, two had an apparent idiosyncrasy against boiled 
lilk and vomited it after administration. 

Vincent (iqof)) has published twenty cases of markedly severe 
lal-nutrition in infants which were fed upon raw milk and did 
ery well. These cases were fed upon the percentage method of 
;eding, under constant supervision, and often of change of the 
ercentage of ingredients. No case was fed upon boiled milk of 
similar percentage mixture. 

Extensive observations were carried out by Finkelstein which 
re difficult to summarise, and the results are best seen by repro- 
ucing Finkelstein's tables. He classified the cases into three groups, 
s below, where the results obtained in each group are shown. 

Group I.—(A) Healthy children, that is children with no 
pparent signs of disease; under eight weeks of age, and having 
n average weight of 3600 grammes. 


— 

Raw Milk 

Boiled Milk 

Number of children. 

29 

19 

Average nuniber of days of observation 

34 

27 

Good result—good progress, no disturbance . 

10 = 34.4 

10 = 52-6 


per cent. 

per cent. 

Daily increase in grammes 

15-5 

19-8 

Fair result—progress not so good, no disturbance 

-r =a 241 

2 = 10-5 


per cent. 

per cent. 

Daily increase in grampes 

7’6 

8.0 

Bad result—loss of weight, or appearance of 

V = 4I'5 

7 = 37 

acuyi disturbance. 

per cent., 

per cent. 
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(B) Twelve children were fed periodically with raw and boiled 
milk. The results were: 



Average Length oi Feeding 

Daily Increase 


Raw Milk 

Boiled Milk 

Raw Milk 

Boiled Milk 


Days 

Days 

Grammes 

Crammet 

Raw and boiled milk equally 
•good. 3 = 25 per cent. 

33 

17 

16-3 

147 

Raw and boiled milk equally 
bad, 4 = 33 per cent. 

3 * 

22 

- 5 -t 

— 11*0 

Raw milk better than boiled, 

3 = 25 per cent. 

27 

20 

I 3’3 

— lO'O 

Boiled milk better than raw, 

2 = 16 per cent. 

23 

19 

3-5 

15 s 


Group II. — Atrophic children, older than Group I, markedly 
below weight, but without other symptoms of disease. Raw and 
boiled milk given periodically. 



Average Length of 
Feeding 

Daily Increase 


Raw Milk 

Boiled Milk 

Raw Milk 

Boiled Milk 


Days 

Days 

Gtamines 

Grammes 

Raw and boiled milk equally 

37 

36 

20 

x 6 

good, two cases. 

Raw and boiled milk equally 

28 

33 

3 

X 

bad, one case. 






Group III.—(A) Children with digestive disturbances, showing* 
strong local and, usually, general symptoms. The quantity, etc., of 
the food was the same in all cases. 



Raw Milk 

Bmled Milk 

Number of children * . 

Average length of observation in days 
Improved and did equally well 

Did not improve . 1 . . 

• 

25 

38 

\5 = 6o per cent. 
10 = 40 per cerit. 

16 * 

26 

16 = 68-8 per cent. 
5 = 31-2 per cent. 

-a*- 
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(B) Nine children were fed periodically with raw and boiled 
milk. 


— 

Average Length of 
Feeding 

Daily Increase 

Raw Milk 

Boiled Milk 

Raw Milk 

Boiled Milk 

Improved equally well with raw 
and boiled milk, 4 = 44 pei* 
cent. 

No improvement with either ra\ 
Improved on raw milk, after fail 
Improved on boiled milk, after U 

Days 

33 

V or boilec 
are on boil 
tilure on ra 

Days 

22 

milk, 3 * 
ed milk, i 
w milk, I 

Grammes 

19 

33 per cei 
= 11 per c 
s 11 per a 

Grammes 

19*3 

It. 

mt. 

nt. 


Finkelstein concludes that ' no definite distinction between the 
results obtained by feeding upon raw and boiled milk respectiyelyi 
could be detected.’ If these figures of Finkelstein’s are examined 
a little further, it is seen that in Group I (A) there is a balance iq 
favour of the boiled milk, whereas in the other groups there is a 
balance which is slightly in favour of the raw milk. 

Plantenga (1910) treated children with digestive troubles with 
both raw and boiled milk, and from a study of the weight-curves 
was unable to find any evidence of the superiority of either method 
of feeding, over the other. 

Park and Holt, in the course of a most valuable investigation, 
carried out in New York upon the feeding of infants in tenement 
dwellings, made special observations upon approximately equal 
groups of infants fed upon raw and pasteurised milk. The 
inquiry lasted over the summers of two successive years, being 
commenced each year at the beginning of June and lasting 
till the end of the summer, and the results are given m the 
table below. The milk was used modified for both groups and 


Kind of MUk 

1 ' No (Average 

' Remain- having Number 
No. of ed well Severe taken 
Infants for entire or Mode* ofi Milk 
Summer rate Di-| during 

1 arrhoei jSummer 

\veragc 
Weekly 
(>am in 
Weight 

Average 

Number 

Deaths 

Pasteurised milk : 

1000 to 50,000 bac« 

41 

1 

1 31 

10 

3 

4 oz. 

3-9 

I 

teria per c.c. 

Raw milk ; 

1,200,000 to 20,000,000 

51 

1 

! 

1 17 

33 

5-5 

3-5 oz 

lt-5 

2 

bacteria per cx. 


1 


t *» 





was of good quality when used. The average number of bacteria 
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counted in the milk was 45,000 per c.c. and in the cream 
30,000,000, When prepared in the bottles the average number 
of bacteria in the raw milk was 1,200.000 per c.c. and in the 
pasteurised about 1000. Investigations of the bacterial content 
carried out later in the same days from similar bottles showed 
counts respectively of 20,000,000 and 50,000 per c.c. Of the 
fifty-one children who were fed on raw milk, thirteen had to be 
transferred before the end of the period of observation to pasteurised 
milk, on account of attacks of diarrhoea which supervened. The 
fibres given are not favourable to raw milk, and the physicians 
who carried out the investigations believed that the comparative 
results would have been still less favourable had these thirteen 
children all been kept upon the raw milk. 

The children were taken off milk when an attack of diarrhoea 
supervened. 

Variot and Lorenz-Monod carried out some observations upon 
children fed upon raw milk.* The milk was obtained from a large 
dairy and from tuberculin-tested cows. It was delivered packed 
in ice and saw-dust and was kept cold until use. Bacteriologically 
it was sterile, and was chemically of very good quality. Eighteen 
children were fed upon pure raw milk and of these cases five died. 
Three did well and remained well for the whole period. Several 
had serious intestinal trouble, when it was necessary to replace 
the raw milk by Lepelletier’s milk or by condensed milk. The 
children were grouped under headings according to their ages. 


- 

Age 

No. of 
Infants 

4 

4 

9 

Remarks 

Group I. 
Group II. 
Group III. 
Group IV. 

t6 days to 2 months 
3-4 months 

7-10 months 

19 months 

I died, 2 did fairly well, i well 

1 died, 2 did fairly well, i well 

2 died, 6 did fairly well, i did well 

1 died 


Variot noticed that the stools were particularly offensive in 
many of the cases, and bacteriological examination showed a 
preponderance of organisms of the coli type. The children did 
well when the diet was altered to other foods. 

The experiments described above do not carry the observa¬ 
tions over a sufficiently prolonged period, nor is the number of 
children sufficient for deductions to be made from ihera for the 
general infant population. In 1911 I was commissioned by the 
Local Government Board to carry out investigations on a large 
scale, using healthy iftf^ts or reasonably healthy infants only. 

Of late years the rise of infan^ consultations, where healthy 

* Their work, publisbeci in 1914, is here out of its chronological position 
but it is more convenient to consider it before taking the Berlin materiak\ 
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children are kept at regdar intervals under medical supervision, 
accompanied by home visitation by trained women visitors, has 
afforded opportunity for observations upon healthy children which 
had hitherto not existed. 

The largest infant consultations existing at that time were to 
be found in Berlin. These consultations, which are maintained 
by the municipality, had been established for a number of years, 
and the amount of material accumulated in their archives was 
immense. So far, however, no results of the medical supervision 
had been published. The infants attending these consultations 
were for the most part breast-fed, this form of feeding being 
naturally encouraged as much as possible by the medical officers 
to the consultation. Children for whom artificial feeding was 
required were fed upon boiled cows’ milk supplied in connection 
with the consultation. The milk was produced on the Berlin 
municipal farm with adequate precautions to ensure the clean¬ 
liness of the milk, and was delivered cooled at a number of centres 
in the city. Mothers attending the infant consultations were 
entitled to obtain the milk from these centres at a reduced rate^ 
if this was necessary. They were instructed to bring the milk just 
up to the boil in their own houses, to set it aside in a cool place, 
and to prepare it for the infant as directed by the doctor of 
the consultation. In order to ensure that this method of pro¬ 
cedure was carried out, a sufficient staff of trained health visitors 
was available from the centre, the homes being visited at least 
every ten days. 

The drawback for this investigation was the absence of children 
fed upon raw cows' milk. Enquiry in a number of quarters 
showed that there was no infant consultation of sufficient size to 
afford the necessary material available from which to draw for 
data, in connection with the nutritive value of raw cows’ milk.* 

Material used for the Investigation .—For the purpose of com¬ 
paring the progress made by infants when breast-fed or when fed 
upon cows’ milk, it was determined to secure at least two hundred 
infants for each series, utilising as far as possible similar numbers 
of infants in the same year in order to eliminate as tar as possible 
climatic influences. The mortality among the infants at the 
" consultation was extremely low in the years from which the material 
was taken, and careful calculation showed that the mortality 
factor could be neglected altogether in the material investigated. 

Children specifically stated in the notes to be suffering from some 
congenital defect or disease were not admitted into the series. No 
child who was older than four months at the time of its first attend¬ 
ance was considered, and the very great majority of cases in both 

^ Raw cows' milk is used for the feediag^of artihcially fed infants in 
Belfast, bat the in|iterial has not^ been worked up, and at the time the in¬ 
vestigation here being considered was made, th^.material was not sufficient 
fqp*;he purpose. , 
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series attended the infant consultation from about the tenth (toy 
of life onwards, up to the end of the first year and even later. 

Infants coming into the breasi-fed series had all been breast-fed 
for at least four months after birth. Comparatively few had been 
fed for as short a period as this, and the great proportion of them 
had received natural food for from six to nine months. At this 
latter age weaning was carried out by the recommendation of the 
medical officer to the consultation. Three hundred such cases 
were taken for investigation. 

• Of the artificially fed babies the majority had been artificially 
fed from birth or from about the first week after birth, only a few 
having received the breast for some weeks; two hundred and four 
cases were taken. Detailed figures relating to both series are 
given in Appendix D. 

These babies were brought up for weighing regularly, usually 
at intervals of ten days, sometimes at fortnightly intervals. The 
weight was recorded on each occasion, and the child was seen by the 
medical officer. The method of feeding was prescribed by the 
doctor, and noted on the medical record. Observations in regard 
to the child’s progress, the presence of minor ailments, presence 
of teeth, etc., were also recorded. 

In order to obtain comparable series, it was necessary to work 
up the actual age of the child in days on each of the occasions on 
which it was weighed. The weights of the infants in each series, 

i.e. breast-fed and artificially-fed, which had attained the same 
day of life, were then added together and divided by the number of 
observations available. For convenience it was necessary to group 
these into periods of eight days. The results of this grouping 
were then tabulated. They are given fully in the Appendix and 
shown graphically on the diagram, on the next page. 

It will be necessary to consider this diagram in three divisions: 

1. The early days of life. 

2. The period from about six weeks to six months. 

3. The period from six months onwards. 

First Period .—A detailed investigation of the first period is 
somewhat beyond the scope of this present work. The number 
of observations was small compared with those of a later age, and * 
hence somewhat less reliable. The divergence between the two 
groups was examined by statistical methods and was shown to be 
attributable in large measure to the difference in the -methods of 
feeding. At this period of life special value attaches to breast¬ 
feeding, and the infant put upon artificial food from birth apparently 
suffers more markedly in the early days than later. The cause 
of this has already Ue 5 i investigated in previous chapters, and it 
is not necessary to deal with it any further here. Complications 
evidently arise in this ^riod in regard to the Ices of weight which 
occurs in aU chjjdren during the early days after birth. 
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Second Period.—la many ways this period is the most interesting 



are grouped in periods of eight days* 
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divergence between the curves, becoming somewhat increased 
later and then diminishing fairly rapidly, until at a period rather 
later than the sixth month, this difference has altogether disappeared. 

If reference be made to the tables given in Appendix D showing 
the number of observations and the weights of the infants on each 
day of life, it will be seen that the number of observations available 
became larger shortly after the sixth week, and remained at a high 
level during the whole period under consideration. The number 
of.observations is such as to eliminate any reasonable source of 
error and to render the observations reliable. 

The weight curves of the two series show that the artificially 
fed infant suffers from the disadvantage of its feeding for some 
weeks after birth, when it begins to regain some of the lost ground, 
and at about the sixth month it succeeds for the most part in 
catching up, in weight at any rate, its breast-fed fellows. Evidently, 
however, certain considerations must be borne in mind, and the 
matter is not quite so simple as above outlined. 

In the first place it may be argued that the artificially-fed 
children may be children of weaker parents, since the mother was 
apparently unable to breast-feed her infant. Against this it may 
be borne in mind that, speaking generally, the artificially-fed infants 
are for the most part children of parents whose earnings are sufficient 
to enable them to provide better hygienic surroundings for the 
infant. This circumstance would probably to some extent mitigate 
the disadvantage under which the child might suffer if the health 
of its mother were unsatisfactory. In Berlin, if investigation of 
the home circumstances showed that the parents could not afford to 
buy milk, and it were necessary for any reason that the child should 
be artificially fed, arrangements were made to supply the milk either 
free or at a much reduced rate. In order to eliminate as far as 
possible any source of error which might arise from these con¬ 
siderations, a statistical investigation was undertaken of the 
relationship of the nature of the food with the wages earned by 
the father. 

(Note .—The wages of the father were in all cases given on the 
record charts and were available for use in these investigations, as well 
as the other information in regard to the progress of the infant.) 

The result of the statistical investigation which is described 
fully in the original paper, showed that the nature of the food 
given, that is breast milk or boiled cows' milk, was more im¬ 
portant to the infant than the wages of its father. In this con¬ 
nection the reservation above mentioned as to the absence of 
shortage of milk supply for the children, owing to the action of the 
municipality, must b,g t^iken into consideration. 

The rate of growth of the infants in the two series was studied. 
This was done in two ways. In the* first place the percentage gain 
shown by each series dftring each eight-day peridd was calculated. 
Secondly, the rate at which growth progressed ,in each sfries 
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was also worked out. In this latter case the calculations were 
based on tlie weights of each scries on the sixteenth day, the data 
of earlier periods being regarded as unreliable. The percentages 
given by the first method have been charted in relation to the age of 
the infant, and are shov. n in Diagram 9 on the preceding page. This 
shows that the actual percentage increase in weight from one eight- 
day period to another, ■ d all the infants of each series consider^ in 
the aggregate, is extremely variable; even where infants of preci^ly 
the same age are considered in large numbers, as in this investigation, 
there appears to be no constant rate of growth from birth onwards. 
The figc.res showing the rate of growth are given in Appendix D. 
The percentages, although {except in two cases) positive, show an 
extraordinary variation, and differ in range between o-6 and 
0-8 per cent, in the breast-fed series, and between i’4 and 6’8 in 
the artificially fed series, during the life-period now under con¬ 
sideration. It is frequently believed by those concerned with the 
feeding of infants that the infant’s weight should show a constant 
increase from day to day. Doubtless this does occur in a con¬ 
siderable number of children, although in most infants the amount 
of increase will vary very considerably not only from day to day 
but from week to week. The present investigations, however, 
seem to indicate sufficiently clearly that a large number of children 
who are reasonably healthy show much variety in relation to their 
progress from day to day. In many cases a slight loss occurs, to 
be followed at a succeeding period by a larger rise than that of the 
loss incurred. 

The fluctuations appear to be slightly loss marked in the arti¬ 
ficially fed infants than in the breast-fed infants. In both series 
there is a tendency for the percentage increase between any two 
consecutive periods to become less as the age advances. 

It has long been recognised that the infant gains weight more 
rapidly in the first few months of life than it does later, the progress 
becoming slower after the first few months. 

If, now, the results of the second method, showing the rate 
of increase of weight of the infants in the two series from the 
sixteenth day of life onwards, be considered, it is found that from 
the beginning of the period up to about the fifth month there 
is very little difference in the curves. This absence of 
difference is accounted for by the fact that the artificially-tied 
infants show for the most part a lower absolute weight. Hence 
a less increment is needed in order to show a simitar percentage 
increase to that of the breast-fed series. This is shown on the 
diagram on p. 200. It may be observed that after approximately 
the fifth month, the artificially-fed infants gain at a slightly 
greater rate tl<!i!^ the breast-fed infants. For figures see 
Appendix D. 

The deficit in weight of Ae series of artificially-fed infants 
over that of the* breast-fed infants was tlso investigated, and 
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it was found that the maximum difference in the weight at any 
one six-day period between the two series did not at any time 
reach lo per cent, of the whole, and the percentage on the majority 
of the average weights was very greatly below this figure. 

In order to eliminate any possible source of error owing to the 

P«reBnt«ge 
(Ut* M Groim. 



piAGRAM 10.— Showing the percentage increaso in weight in the infants 
of each senes, commencing at the sixteenth day of life. 

overlapping of feeding in the two series, i.e. either through a certain 
amount of mixed feeding in the breast-fed series or through 
commencing weaning towards the sixth month, it was decided to 
investigate in greater detail the curves of such children of the 
series* as were entirely breast-fed up to at leah the sixth month, 
and those who had been artificiaky fed from birth upwards. It 
was found that out of,the 204 babies who were^ed on boiled cows' 
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milk, 78 had never received the breast and 41 had received it for 
periods which in no case exceeded eight days, and in many cases 
was considerably less. Among the breast-fed series 130 infants 
out of the 300 were taken, who had received only the breast up 
to the 200th day of life or longer. 

A comparison of these two subsidiary series* on the same lines 
as before showed a rather greater divergence of the curves during 

Weight in 
Grammes 



Diagram II. —Showing the average weight of 139 infants exclusively 
breast-fed, and of 119 infants fed only on boiled cows' milk. 


the period under consideration, but a tendency for the curves to 
approximate towards the end of the period. This is shown on 
Diagram ii, which gives the weights up to the 200th day. 

The rate of growth was also studied in a similar manner to 
that already explained in the two main series, and showed that 
although the percentagf rate of growth was slightly less in the 
artificially-fed infants, nere again the tendency w'as shown foi 

* The figures relating to the subsidiary series are given in the original 
paper. * ■» 
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the curves to approximate about the 200th day of life. It is 
possible, therefore, that slight overlapping is shown in the curves 
of the two main series, but against this possibility it must be 
remembered that the number of infants considered in these two 
subsidiary series is only approximately half the number contained 
in the main series, and hence the sources of error are considerably 
increased. 

In view of the fact that the artificially-fed children undoubtedly 
suffer more in the early days of life than later, as a result of their 
method of feeding, it may reasonably be believed that these results 
are among the most favourable which could be anticipated in 
connection with artificial feeding. The cases were taken hap¬ 
hazard from among the poorer population, and in many instances 
the housing accommodation was known to be unsatisfactory. 

Taking into consideration the clinical evidence and the evidence 
contained in these Berlin investigations, where the infants were 
not in institutions but were in their own homes throughout the' 
period of the investigation, it seems difficult to believe that there 
can be any disadvantage in using boiled cows’ milk instead of rav^ 
cows’ milk, when artificial feeding is necessary. The initial loss would 
hardly be less on the raw cows’ milk and might conceivably be more 
in view of the composition of the colostrum and the absorption 
of foreign proteins which has been considered fully in previous 
chapters. The fact that the infants thus artificially fed catch up 
the breast-fed babies at the age of about six months, shows 
that at one period the rate of growth is more rapid on the part 
of those artificially-fed children, than on the part of the breast¬ 
fed ones. 

Third Period .—^This period extends approximately from the 
sixth month of life up to the end of the first year. .During the 
first part of the period the weight-curves are approximately equal, 
the curve of the breast-fed babies showing, however, rather more 
fluctuation than that of the artificialiy-fed ones. 

Several causes arise at about the sixth month to account for 
the approximation of the curves of the two series at this period 
and for the fact that they remain parallel up to the end of the first 
year. In the first place many of the children were weaned at about 
• the sixth month, and were placed upon the same food, that is, boiled 
cows’ milk, as the infants in the artificially-fed scries. Hence the 
food of the two series tends to become more similar, and by about 
the ninth month it is probable that all the differences in the feeding 
were eliminated. Further, in the breast-fed series between the 
sixth and the ninth month it is probable that the milk supply of 
the mother was no longer as plentiful as in the earlier months, and 
It is not unlikely that the infant was receifj% rather less food than 
the corresponding artificially|fed infant, whose food supply was 
regulated by the,physician. The regulation of the food supply in 
the artificially-fed series probably accounts for the lesser fluctua* 
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tion in percentage gains which has already been noted as occurring 
in this series as compared with the breast-fed series. 

It must not be supposed that because the children who were 
artificially fed show at a later date an equal weight with the 
breast-fed children, that there is nothing advantageous in breast¬ 
feeding. Doubtless where the infants are under constant medical 
supervision, as was the case in the infants in the Berlin series, 
the results of artificial feeding are in great measure mitigated. 

, It is well known that the death-rate among artificially-fed infants 
during the first year of life is very much higher than that among the 
breast-fed infants. This alone emphatically condemns artificial 
feeding from the public health point of view. 

Further, even when medical supervision is available, the 
medical records of the Berlin series showed that the artificially- 
fed infants were more frequently indisposed and suffered from 
minor ailments to a much greater degree than the breast-fed infants. 
Hhny of the breast-fed babies appear to have been exempt from 
minor ailments throughout the greater part of their first year of 
life, whereas among the artificially-fed ones there are numerous 
records of dyspeptic conditions, mild bronchitis, and slight attacks 
of diarrhoea. The sickness incidence which is recorded on the 
artificially-fed scries bears out what is already known, namely, 
that the mortality figures merely form a partial index of the 
general prevalence of whatever disease may be under consideration. 
For every infant that dies as a result of its feeding, a consider¬ 
ably greater number will show minor ailments which will possibly 
impair the constitution, but will probably not lead to death. 

Of recent years a large amount of information has been obtained 
and recorded at the numerous infant consultation centres in this 
and other countries. In a few cases the presiding physician has 
worked up the figures of infants’ weights and the medcal notes, 
and has published the results obtained. In the majority of these 
cases, however, the number of infants which are under observation 
over a prolonged period and fed upon the same diet is not large. They 
all, however, confirm the facts already brought forward, and show 
the great superiority of breast-feeding over any other method of 
feeding, due regard being had to the social conditions of the infants. 

One or two of the publications upon this matter deserfe 
recording, but in the majority of cases the general trend, although 
supporting the above remarks, is not sufficiently precise to be 
utilised for the present purpose. Phillipson reports the results 
of observations upon twenty-three artificially-fed babies at the 
infant consultation at Frankfort. The children were about a month 
old when the ob^vations were commenced and were all under 
observation for some weeks. The infants were fed on simple milk 
dilutions, the milk being heated.* The children appear to have made 
satisfactory progreis and no untoward after •'effects were observed. 

Krost, oSChicago, reports upon the feeding of 500 babies whose 
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diet was supervised by him at the infant welfare station in that 
city. Some of the infants appear to have been fed upon raw and 
others upon boiled milk. Ktost reports th.ai lie used boiled milk 
for six months for the babies so fed and found no ill-effects. The 
gain in weight from week to week was ab('ut the same in babies 
fed both on raw and boiled milk. After some months' feeding 
by these methods, however, the gain in weight was greater in the 
boiled milk babies than in those fed upon raw m.ik. 

Reference might be made to several other papers where moK 
or less details are given relating to small series of infan fed upon 
raw or boiled milk. These papers, however, do not add r ything 
to the statements above made. Opinions are purposely nt •' -oted, 
because these, as is well known, are liable to be formed wii ’t a 
full consideration of the actual facts available. It would be <. v, 
however, to quote the opinions of m.iny well-know’ r’ti\'sicians wh ‘i 
support the information already given. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XII 

ON DRIED MILK AS A FOOD FOR INFANTS 

The use of dried milk as a food for infants is a development of 
the last few years. It seems likely, however, that it is a develop¬ 
ment which will continue. 

A large variety of dried milks are on the market, but of these 
numerous varieties, three appear to be most commonly used for, 
infant feeding. These are the Just-Hatmaker dried milk, Glaxo, 
and Trumilk. Glaxo is a modified milk which approximates 
in composition to human milk. The other two milks are merely 
dried without the addition of other substances. 

A number of estimations of the composition of dried milks 
have been made and appear to be fairly uniform. The published 
figures give the following for the composition : 

Fat, approximately . . . 25 to 28 per cent. 

Protein, practically the same as fat. 

Sugar.34 to 40 per cent. 

Ash.6 to 7 per cent. 

Water.5 to 7 per cent. 

Roughly, the solids are present in eight times the strength of the 
original milk, although this figure must not be regarded as an 
absolute one. 

The above figures refer to full milk which has been dried. 
Several manufacturers also produce a variety known as ‘ half- 
•cream ’ milk, in which the fat is only present in about half the 
usual amount. This raises the proportion of the other constituents 
in relation to the fat, and also increases the percentage amount of 
the other constituents present in the milk. 

Further, dried milk is also prejjared in which there is only a 
small residue of fat, the milk having been previously passed through 
a separator, to remove the cream. In suck s^ilk the percenta|e 
figures for the other constituents will evidently be raised still 
higher in relation to the total dned substances. 

In individual cases sugar (both lactose and cane sugar) has been 
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added to the dried milk with a view to increasing its nutrient value 
ior iniants. But, speaking generally, these preparations are not 
on the market. 

Dried milk for infants appears to have been used first in Bruges, 
Lille, and Lyons. I have been ruiable to obtain detailed informa¬ 
tion as to the use of the milk in the first two places, although reports 
of the work are quoted by some of the French authors. It is 
stated that the results obtained were very favourable. Details 
are, however, available of the results obtained in Lyons and in 
Paris. Dried milk is also used extensively in certain towns in this 
country. 

France.—Some divergence of opinion has arisen among the 
French observers in regard to the value of dried milk as a routine 
method for the artificial feeding of infants. 

In 1912 Professor Porcher, of the Veterinary College at Lyons, 
published a book dealing with the methods of the desiccation of 
milk, and showing the results he had obtained upon a number of 
individual children. He showed that dried milk gave very satis¬ 
factory results when employed as a food for infants. Successful 
results have also been published by Bonnamour, of Lyons, who 
substantiates Porcher’s work in regard to the suitability of dried 
milk as a food for infants. The half-cream variety appears to be 
very generally used in France, for infants fed on dned milk, at 
any rate up to the age of about six months. 

England.—In this country dried milk is extensively used by 
certain municipalities and also in connection with the work for 
infant and child welfare which is carried out by a number of 
voluntary agencies. 

It is unfortunate that up to the present no detailed work upon 
the results obtained by the use of dried milk for infants in this 
country have been published, but general statements have been 
made by Pritchard (St. Marylebone), Naish (Sheffield), and Killick 
Millard (Leicester). 


CHAPTER XII 

ON DRIED MILK AS A FOOD FOR INFANTS 

The Chemical Composition of Dried Milk.—A considerable number 
of investigations have been carried out upon the composition of 
dried milk. The various preparations of dried milk which are 
manufactured froiji'jvhole milk show a considerable similarity in 
chemical composition, as might jhave been anticipated from the 
nature of the case. The majonty of the detailed investigations 
have been carried odt in Germany, where the* milk appears to be 
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used mainly in the process of the manufacture of chocolate, rather 
than for feeding purposes. , 

Goy investigated the composition of dned milk obtained both 
from America and also prepared locally in Germany. He found 
that in samples of whole milk, fat and protein were present in 
almost equal proportions and amounted in each case to 
approximately 25 per cent, of the total substance, sugar being 
from 38-40 per cent, of the total content, ash from 6-8 per 
cent., with a small percentage of water, amounting to about 4 
per cent. Evidently these proportions will not hold where the 
milk has been deprived of all or part of the cream, in which case 
the fat content will be reduced and the content of the other 
substances proportionally raised. 

Figures were also obtained by Kiihl, who gives—Fat, 
22-26 per cent.; protein, 25-26 per cent.; sugar, 34-37 per cent.; 
ash, 5-6 per cent. 

Utz gives somewhat similar figures, namely—Fat, 26-30 per 
cent.; protein, 24-26 per cent.; sugar, 34-40 per cent.; ash, 5-7 
per cent. 

Such figures as are given incidentally in other work are all 
corroborative of the above. 

Bonnamour (i) states that one litre of milk produces approxi¬ 
mately 125 grammes of dried milk, and Goy estimates that 12 
grammes of powder correspond to 100 c.c. of milk, that is, the 
proportion is roughly 8:1, or the powder represents eight times 
the strength of ordinary milk. This figure is agreed with by 
numerous other observers, commenting upon the composition of 
dried milk. 

There is some difference of opinion in regard to the keeping 
qualities of dried milk, some authors stating that the samples 
fcep for many months, while others do not consider that milk 
can safely be kept for so long a period. Goy, in his investigations, 
used some samples which were several months old and found that 
the material was quite fresh. He carried out experiments with 
a view to ascertaining some of the physical changes which were 
likely to have occurred as a result of the drying of the milk. He 
found that the fat globules had changed in form, and did not 
emulsify very readily, but on allowing the milk prepared from the 
•powder to stand in a cylinder, the fat rose to the top in the usual 
manner. Several observers (Goy, Jacquet, and others) comment 
U|>on the low degree of acidity of milk prepared from the dried 
powder. 

Investigations have also been carried out upon the bacterial 
content of dried milk. Kuhl states that the bacteria are not all 
killed, and that the bacterial content does hot permit of the milk 
being kept for prolonged perioi^s. Goy appears to consider that 
bacteria are still present, but he states that the milk is too dry 
to allow of any bacterial growth. ' 
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Deldpine, who carried out investigations upon the bacterial 
content of milk, which had been subjected to the drying process, 
concludes that there is a very great reduction in the total number 
of bacteria present, but that the milk is not rendered sterile in 
the process. 

The investigators above mentioned draw attention to the changes 
in relative composition which must be allowed for, when the fat is 
removed prior to desiccation. 

^ Experimental Data on the Value of Dried Miiir as a Food.— 
A* few investigations have been carried out with a view to ascer¬ 
taining the nutritive value of dried milk as a food. Jacquet 
subjected himself to a diet of dried milk and rusks for a period of 
six days. He examined carefully the nitrogen taken in and the 
nitrogen eliminated, and found that nitrogenous equilibrium was 
maintained after the first two days of this diet, while in the 
later days there was a slight retention of nitrogen. Jacquet 
alsceCarried out observations on the metabolism of a child of seven 
months who was fed on dried milk, with satisfactory results. 
The nitrogen content of the milk taken was estimated and also 
the nitrogen content of the faeces. A high rate of absorption 
of nitrogen was found, amounting to over 90 per cent. 

Brezina and Lazar carried out metabolism experiments upon 
one adult and three children. The results showed a better utilisation 
of the milk by the children than by the adult. The children were 
aged four, seven, and eight years respectively, and other food 
was allowed during the course of the experiment. The diet 
included at first a given quantity of raw milk, the nitrogen meta¬ 
bolism being investigated. The raw milk was then changed to 
dried milk. The highest absorption of nitrogen took place in the 
youngest child, aged four, and reached 92-93 per cent, of the total. 
The percentage of nitrogen absorbed by the other children was 
92 per cent, in the case of the child of seven and 86 per cent, in the 
case of the child of eight. 

Seligmann fed dogs first upon raw and then upon dried milk, 
and found that the utilisation of the dried milk was apparently 
not quite so good as that of the raw milk. The dogs were young 
puppies of the same litter, and the experiment was carried out over 
a short period only. 

DeMpine conducted some feeding experiments on rabbits, using 
raw cows’ milk, condensed milk and dried milk. In each series 
of animals four rabbits were used, and the amount of food and the 
weight of the rabbit on each day were noted. The rabbits were 
young and were kept under observation for two weeks before com¬ 
mencing the experin.ent, which lasted for approximately nine 
weeks. Oats were fiven in addition to the milk, but as this was 
arranged in a similar manner for all groups, it need not be con¬ 
sider^ in detail. 

The dried milk was made up with sterilised ^ater, at fir^t in 
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the proportion of one part of dried milk to four of water, and after 
eight days in the proportion of one to six. The condensed milk 
was prepared in the proportion of one part of milk to three of water. 
The fresh milk was received at the laboratory less than two hours 
after the afternoon milking. Each variety of milk was either kept 
in a refrigerator or incubated until it was used the following 
morning. Each group of rabbits was divided into two, two animals 
of each group being fed on refrigerated milk, and two on milk 
incubated at 22° C., a temperature which was afterwards raised 
to 30° C. 

Del^pine records that ‘ the refrigerated milk diet seemed to 
agree with all the rabbits for about one month, after which the 
animals generally began to lose weight, but on replacing 30 c.c. 
of milk by 30 gms. of cabbage, they gradually regained the lost 
weight.’ In this connection it is interesting to compare the experi¬ 
ments carried out upon young guinea-pigs in regard to raw and 
boiled milk, where it was shown that a vegetable dietar^ is 
a necessity for these animals. 

The conclusions reached by Del^pine are summed up by him al 
follows: ‘ On comparing the groups of weights, it is clear that the 
animals fed on dried milk diluted seven times gained weight more 
rapidly than those fed on condensed milk diluted four times, or on 
undiluted normal milk. The superiority of dry milk over fresh 
milk observed in this set of experiments may be purely accidental, 
but with regard to the differences between dry milk and con¬ 
densed milk the explanation is obvious, for even though the 
condensed milk was diluted only four times the reconstituted 
condensed milk was poorer in protein and fatty matter than 
the reconstituted dry milk, this being due to the fact that more 
than one-half of the solid constituents of condensed niilk consists 
of cane sugar.’ 

All the rabbits did not survive to the end of the experiment. 
One fed on condensed, one on fresh refrigerated milk, and dt 
the rabbits fed on incubated milk died before the end of the experi¬ 
ment, with the exception of one rabbit fed on fresh incubated milk. 
Two of these animals had suffered from acute gastro-enteritis, but 
^ there was some evidence that the milk had not been the source of 
the infection. The results obtained with the incubated milk are 
of interest when compared with the results obtained by Vincent, 
who used milk which had been heated and then incubated as a food 
for kittens.*' 

The experiments on rats conducted by myself, and referred to on 
p. 179, also showed the favourable results obtained with dried milk. 

Clinical Data on the Value ol Dried Milk^a; a Food for Intenti. 
—The value of dried milk as af food is of considerable importance 
both clinically and economically. 

Jf good result? can be obtained by thd use of dried milk for 
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infants, many of the difficulties of the milk supply are obviated. 
It must be clearly stated, however, that no subsequent treatment 
of the milk, such as desiccation, should be allowed to provide an 
excuse for dirty methods, or for carelessness in milk production 
or in transit. 

Much of the danger of contamination in the home is avoided 
by the use of dried milk, and there is no temptation to give the 
infant stale milk from motives of either economy or laziness. The 
milk supply is at hand and can be used as required. 

Economically it avoids waste in the homes, and if carried out 
on a large scale should help to reduce waste in the general supply. 

A good deal of discussion has arisen upon the nutritive value of 
dried milk for the routine feeding of infants. The first investi¬ 
gations were made in France and Belgium, and formed the cause 
of much discussion loth in Lyons and Paris. The developments 
in .dried milk feeding are of recent date, the book publislied by 
Prof. Porcher appearing in 1912. Dried milk had been used in 
several places for infant feeding before this date, but the cases 
were comparatively few in number and the results had not been 
published. 

Porcher and Bonnamour, in Lyons, have upheld the feeding 
of infants with dried milk, not necessarily to the exclusion of 
boiled milk obtained fresh, but as affording a safe food for infants, 
more especially perhaps in the summer-time and also as a supple¬ 
mentary food to breast-feeding. 

Bonnamour (i, 2) gives details of a number of cases fed by him at 
his infant consultation in Lyons. Out of 900 children which passed 
through his hands some 56 had to be artificially fed over pro¬ 
longed periods, and these children w'crc fed upon dried milk. 
Bonnamour groups them under four main headings: 

Group /.—Nine infants who received mixed feeding for a 
short period. Dried milk was gradually increased as the breast 
milk failed. 

Group II .—Six infants only breast-fed for a few days. 

Group III .—Seventeen infants fed exclusively on dried milk 
after a preliminary period of two or three months’ breast-feeding. 

Group IV. —Twenty-one sick children who were for the most* 
part' nurse ’ children in bad condition. 

Bonnamour used half-cream milk up to six months of age 
with proportions of one teaspoonful of milk to tlnee of water, 
rising gradually to three of milk to eight or nine of water. He 
obtained for the most part extremely good results, although the 
weight curves of son^e of the children remained somewhat low. , 

The accompanying diagram (see next page) shows the weight 
curve of a case taken from Group*IlI. 

Bonnamour states^ that he did not prescribe dried milk as a 
food for infants who were making satisfactory progress upon 
ordinary boiled or sterilised milk. He found, however, tkat it 
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was extremely useful and especially valuable in cases of sickly 
children who, while unable to digest milk in other forms, could 


Weeks 



(After Bonnamour.) 

Diagram 12 — Wfighl-charl of a chili in G)oup III fed on dried milk as 
whole diet after the second month of hfe. 

«Half-cream drier! milk was used as the whole dirt at the fifth week on 
this chart. Whole milk (dried) was commenced at tneithirty first week. 

« 

yet take dried milk readily and make gpod progress. Other 
physicians do not agree with Bonnamour in regard t<j his favourable 
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estimate of the value of dried milk, although their observations 
did not extend over any large number of cases. Generally, it 
appears that they recognise the value of dried milk for sickly 
children who are unable to take ordinary milk, although in certain 
cases as much intolerance is shown for dried milk as for other forms 
of milk. 

Bonnamour, in a discussion upon this subject held by the 
physicians of Lyons, states that he had only met five cases of 
intolerance to dried milk in the course of eight years’ experience. 
‘In the course of the discussion Bouchoud gave det.nils of cases 
treated by him with dried milk, and professed himself converted 
from a former stage of doubt as to the value of dried milk. 

Favourable results on pathological cases (twenty-four children) 
were also given by Weill and Mouriquand, who, however, doubted 
the advisability of using it as a routine method of feeding. 

Plauchu disagreed with Bonnamour and Porcher in the favour¬ 
able results they claim to have obtained, but has not himself given 
any details of cases treated by him with dried milk. 

'Favourable results have also been obtained by Avriaguet, 
Bloch-Michel, and Dorlemcourt. These authors used dried milk 
for cases of mixed feeding and for dyspeptic children, and obtained 
very satisfactory results, although they state that doubtless satis¬ 
factory results could also have been obtained by using boiled 
milk. They believe that the results with dried milk are due to 
the increased digestibility of the casein and albumen as a result 
of the heating process. 

Variot states that he used dried milk for some fourteen cases 
of sick children and considered that the results obtained were 
poor. The experiments do not appear to have extended over any 
length of pciiod. 

Nageotte-Wilbouchewitch believed that Variot’s conclusions 
were hardly justified in view of the small number of cases treated 
by him >'.ith dried milk, and quotes figures from Ghent and Bruges 
in support of this statement. 

(Detailed information as to the work on these lines in Bruges 
and Ghent are not av.ail.ible.) 

Pouliot states that dried milk is especially valuable for use in 
intestinal disturbances. _ • 

Comby, reviewing the situation as a whole, considers that dried 
milk should be regarded as a useful form of food, owing to the 
dangers which arise from the use of ordinary milk. _ 

At the English-speaking conference on Infant Mortality, held 
in London in 1913, evidence was given as to the use of dried milk 
for inf.ints. « ,. 

Pritchard reported the use of dried milk, both as whole milk 
and as separated milk, with goo& results, and Naish gave informa¬ 
tion as to the use <if dried milk among a large number of infants 
in Sheffield. ,In this town there are large municip.'^l infant consulta- 
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tions, and it has been the practice of the physicians at this institu¬ 
tion for some years, to recommend dried milk for such cases as 
require artificial feeding, either entirely or as supplementary to 
breast-feeding. This milk has been used for several thousands 
of children, although the precise figures are not available. The 
infants are kept under medical supervision. Naish states that he 
has obtained very good results with the use of this form of milk, 
and that no disadvantages have been observed. Summing up the 
considerations advanced, he says; ‘ We have in dried milk a food 
which contains the same substances as cows’ milk and in the sama 
proportions (except when humanised), which is adjustable to a 
wider range of infants, which has obvious advantages of storage 
and distribution, and which appears to have no danger of the later 
nutritional disorders.’ 

Generally favourable results have also been obtained in other 
places of which no published information is available. Further 
data as to the use of dried milk are given in Chapter XIII, dealing 
with the alleged production of scurvy and rickets, and also "in 
Appendix E. 

The manufacture of dried milk is described in Appendix F. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XIII 


ON THE ALLEGED PRODUCTION OF BARLOW's DISEASE AND RICKETS 
BY THE USE OF HEATED MILK FOR INFANTS 

Cases of Barlow’s disencp h.ive always attracted, .and will prob.ibly 
continue to attract, veiy confide ,ible attention on the p,irt of 
the medical profession. The acute sjmptoms, lollowed y tHeir 
rapid subsidence under adequite tre.itincnt, compel attention, 
although the disease cannot be regarded as in any sen.-e one of * 
common occurrence. 

It has been stated to be due to the use of heated milk, but the 
degree of heat and the method of he.iting enipioi'ed have not in 
every case received that attention which they deserr’e, before the 
statement was made. 

Most physicians appear now to ha: e relinquished the general 
idea that this disease is produced by the healing of milk, but it 
cannot be said that an adequate explanation of its etiology has been 
reached. 

The details of cases given in discusc’ons upon Bririow's disease 
which took place in Berlin in 1903, and in America in 1898 and in 
1914, seem to show that there may be a close connection between 
the two-fold heating of milk and the production cd Barlow’s disease. 
It is not, however, clear whether such a connection in.'iy not be 
closely related to the length of time the milk hi- bicn kept. 
One of the great dangers of hcati'd milk on a commcrcii'l scale, 
is the tendency for such milk to b.- kept longer thm would have 
been the case had the milk not been hc.ited. A hose sense of 
qgcurity appears to be engend' red by the he. ting of milk, which 
induces both the salesman and the consumer to del.iy unduly the 
consumption of the milk. 

A large number of the cases of scurvy have been shown to be 
associated with the use of proprietary foods of different types, 
and occur mainly among the children of the well-to-do. Breast¬ 
fed Jiabies are not exempt from this disease, it would seem that 
a monotonous dietary may produce the disease, tis also one which 
is remote in quality from the child’s normal food. 

The increasing attention which is now bastow’ed upon infant 
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feeing sho^ that it is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules 
for the feeding of infants, although there can be little doubt that the 
most suitable food for infants is the natural food, that is, the milk 
of its mother. 

There is no evidence to show that the use of heated milk is 
productive of rickds in young children. 


CHAPTER XIII 

ON THE .M-LEGED PRODUCTION OF B.tRLOW'S DISE.tSE AND RICKETS 
BY THE USE OF HEATED MILK FOE INFANTS 

The literature upon the subject of B.irlow’s disease, its etiology, 
course, and treatment, is too great for any attempt to be made to 
consider it completely. It is merely proposed to give the more 
important p pci.-aud the discussions dealing with a large number of 
cases of thisdise .se, which have been analysed by different authors. 

The first cases in the literature were published by Cheadle in 
1878, but the c.ises quoted in the years following Cheadle's com¬ 
munication do not appe.ar to have been very numerous. 

In 1898 a full discussion on inf intile scurvy took place in 
Boston, Mass., by the American Pediatric Society. This society 
sent out circulr.r letters to numerous physicians, requesting them 
to fill in the details asked for on the papers sent. The papers 
contained que.nions on a comprehensive scale, dealing with the 
number of c.'ses seen, the food which had been given prior to 
the onset of the disease, the treatment prescribed, and the results 
obtained. Records of 379 crscs of the disease were thus obtained 
by the Pediatric Society. A committee was appointed to analyse 
the records, which consisted of Drs. Griffiths, Tennings,and Morse, 
and the results obt. imd were considered at a meeting of the Medical 
and Chinugical Society. A few of the details thus collected may 
be given here. 

The age at which the disease occurred was found to vary from 
three weeks to nine years, but the great maiority of the cases 
occurred between the r'ges of seven and thirteen or fourteen months. 
The social ciiaimstcinces of the children attacked were tor the 
most p rt good. Eighly throe per cent, of the cases qccurred in 
the private pr. cticc of the physicians supplying the information, and 
only 17 per cent, in their ho.spitnl practice. Out of the 379 cases, 
the inform.-tion given ^showed that in 303 cases the circumstances, 
were‘good,’and in oaly 40 cases were they described as' bad.' The 
diet before the onset of the disease v^as found to vary very greatly, 
but in the majority of, instances either sterilised milk or patent 
foods of one form or another had been given. Of the total 
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number lo had been entirely breast-fed, 4 had received only raW 
milk, and 16 pasteurised milk. Recovery followed in a great niahy 
cases without any change of diet or merely on the addition of beef 
juice or fruit juice. In a fair number of cases recovery followed by 
merely changin g the diet, which was sometimes accompanied by 
the addition of fruit juice, but this was not always found to be 
necessary. 

The conclusions of the committee, after studying the analysis 
made, were to the effect that the disease appeared to be due to 
prolonged use of an unsuitable dietary, that the more remote 
this dietary from the natural food the more likely it appeared that 
scurv}- would supervene. This was more especially the case with 
proprietary foods. 

In 1900, dealing with the occurrence of Barlow’s disease and 
rickets, Escherich says: ‘ I have not once seen infantile scurvy 
among all the many thousands of children fed artificially and 
with sterilised milk which passed through my hands in Miinchen 
and Graz.' ' • 

In the year 1902-3 a great increase in the number of cases 
of Barlow’s disease appears to have been noticed in Berlin. About 
this date one of the large dairies of Berlin which collected the 
milk from a considerable distance and supplied it to a great 
many of the well-to-do families, adopted a method of pasteurisa¬ 
tion. The pasteurisation appears to have been carried out on a 
very large scale, and the milk to have been sold in a large measure 
for special infants’ milk. It is noted by several observers upon 
this subject that the milk was altered in character, having some¬ 
times a brownish colour and appearing to have been heated to a 
considerable temperature. 

In 1902 Neumann (i) of Berlin, in a paper dealing with Barlow’s 
disease, quotes twenty cases which had occurred in his own 
practice. He stated his belief that the disease was due to a double 
heating of the milk, which was already pasteurised before being 
sold to the customer, and was then usually heated a second time 
in the hou.se before being fed to the infant. He quotes especially 
two cases of scurvy. In one, a child aged twenty months, had always 
been given heated milk, which had been kept boiling for ten minutes 
in a Soxhlet apparatus. Some months previous to the outbreak of 
• the disease the milk supply had been changed, and instead of being 
obtained raw had been obtained from this dairy in a pasteurised 
form and subsequently heated in the house. 

In the other case the child had been breast-fed for six months, 
and for eight months subsequently had received the pasteurised 
milk, which was afterwards heated in the Soxhlet apparatus. 

• Neumann mentions that if careful observations are made it 
is usually noted that the children begin to rtifuse the food some 
months before the disease actually occurs. Usually, however, 
no attention is 4)aid to this action on the part of the infant. 
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continual suasion being applied to induce the child to take its 
nourishment. 

In 1903 a paper was given by Heubner, who points out that 
in his experience the number of cases of Barlow's disease had 
increased very greatly of recent years. He quoted sixty-five cases 
of the disease, details being given of fifty-five of these cases. The 
method of feeding was as follows: 

Thirteen had received good milk from various sources, usually 
given raw. 

■^wtlve cases had also received good milk which was sub¬ 
sequently heated in the Soxhlet apparatus for fifteen minutes. 

Nineteen cases had been fed on pasteurised milk, subsequently 
boiled in the home. 

Seven had received patent foods or condensed milk. 

Four had received starchy foods. 

An animated discussion followed Heubner’s paper, in the 
course of which Neumann (2) stated his opinions, which have been 
already dealt w'ith. Finkelstein quoted thirteen cases which had 
occurred in the previous eighteen months and gave details. He 
stated that of the thirteen cases five had received starchy food, but 
that the disease was cured even when the starchy food was continued, 
raw milk being given in addition. In seven cases milk had been 
given which was already pasteurised and then again heated in 
the home. In two of these cases it had only been boiled for five 
minutes in the home. In one case it was especially desired to 
avoid the occurrence of Barlow’s disease in a child which had to 
be artificially fed, and the milk was given only just boiled, and 
fruit juice was added throughout the entire period of feeding. 
In spite of this precaution the child did develop scurvy, which, 
however, subsided under treatment, the details of which are not 
given. 

Schultze stated that he had recently seen a good many cases, 
but in practically all of them the milk had been pasteurised by the 
dairy and subsequently again in the home in a Soxhlet apparatus. 

Ritter stated that the increase in Barlow's disease in Berlin 
had begun since iqoo and was, he believed, due to the introduction 
of sterilisation. In the cases seen by him the length of heating 
varied from five to forty minutes, and out of twenty-two cases 
the milk had been heated for twenty minutes or more and other 
foods had also been given. 

In the course of the discussion it was pointed out that the 
rases did not occur among the poorer population, but were mainly 
among the population whose social circumstances were good, 
and where every care was taken in the preparation of the 
infants' food. * 

Variot, in 1904, ifsued a report of his infant consultation at 
Belleville, near Paris. At this consultation the artificially-fed 
children received milk vAich had been heated to #to8° C. Variot 
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reviewed the work at his consultation and stated that in the 3000 
cases included in this report, there had been no case of Barlow's 
disease. 

Bresset, dealing with the results of similar work in another 
district in Paris, states that in over 2000 cases fed on sterilised 
milk no case suspicious of Barlow’s disease was seen. 

Budin says; ' As for the so-called infantile scurvy which is 
alleged to follow the use of sterilised milk, I have heard a very 
great deal about it during the last few years, but 1 am still looking 
for my first case.’ ' 

In the year 1908 the Medical Society of Geneva held an inquiry 
into the frequency of Barlow’s disease in Switzerland. Papers 
of inquiry were sent to the medical men of the district, and seventy- 
one answers were received from different physicians. Of the 
seventy-one physicians only five had seen cases of the disease, 
and only ten cases in all were reported, of which six h. d occurred 
in Geneva itself. Of these ten cases nine had been fedi either 
upon special forms of milk or upon milk sterili^ed at high 
temperatures. The tenth child had been fed upon milk prepaied 
in a Soxhlet apparatus. 

An interesting case is quoted by Carel of a child who was taken 
away from home with a supply of sterilised milk sufficient to last 
for several weeks The child appears to have shown peculiar 
symptoms, which disappeared on the arrival of a fresh supply 
of steiilised milk. As this fresh supply became stale, the s; me 
symptoms, previously noticed, reappeared, and the child was brought 
up for medical advice. The case was diagnosed as one of infantile 
scurvy. This case suggests that it is not advisable to employ 
sterilised milk which has been kept, as a food for infants. 

Plantenga published an account of an outbreak of Barlow’s 
disease which occurred among the children of his infant consulta 
tion in 1910. The milk, which was given out at his consult, tion, 
was at one period pasteurised overnight by heating at 70° C. for 
half an hour, and in the morning was fuitlicr he. ted by 
being boiled for five minutes in a Soxhlet app, nitus. Twenty- 
three cases of Barlow’s disease developed among the inf. nts of the 
consultation, which numbered 200 in all. As a result of this 
outbreak the routine of the milk preparation was alteicd, and 
the morning’s milk was obtained and subjected only to p steurisa- 
tion before being given out. No case of Barlow’s dise: se occurred 
with the .adoption of this alteration. Plantenga attiibined the 
occurrence of the trouble to the length of time the milk had been 
kept before being used, and he pointed out that the v.^lue of raw 
milk in certain cases may arise from the fatt that it is given sooner 
after milking. ^ * 

There is evidence that changes occur in milk, when it is allowed 
to stand, and in this connection refe^nce may be made to 
Appendix C, deMng with the preservation of hump milk, and to the 
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work of Ellenbeck mentioned on pp. 79 and 113 in connection with 
the keeping of milk in the cold. 

Naish, dealing with the feeding of infants upon dried milk, 
says: 'With regard to scurvy, I believe the risk is non-existent. 
I did see one slight c; se two or three ye.irs ago, which was cured 
within three d: 5'S, but the mother in this instance had been attending 
very irregularly, and I was never able to satisfy myself as to what 
the b.iby’s diet really had been. Besides this I have seen no 
other, and I am not in the habit of ordering any orange juice or 
other anti-scorbutic.’ 

Morse (i, 2), in 1914, dealt with eighty-seven cases of Barlow’s 
disease which had occurred in the out-patient department of 
the cliildrcn's hospital at Boston, Mass. He stated that there 
had been a maiked increase in the number of cases of Barlow’s 
disease which h.ad developed, the percentage having risen from 
;ii per cent, in 1904 to -87 per cent, in 1913 of all the new cases 
seen at'the hospital. The cases had been fed as follows: 


Condensed milk . . . . 

. . 4 cases. 

Proprietary foods with water 

. 14 .. 

,, ,, „ raw milk . 

I „ 

,, ,. ,, pasteurised milk 

• I ., 

„ ,, „ boiled milk 

. 7 


In seventeen cases no precise data were available. 

Diluted milk had been given pasteurised in five cases. 

„ ,, boiled or scalded, in twenty-three cases. 

„ „ without available details as to heating, in fourteen 

cases. 

Three cases had been breast-fed. 

In eleven cases which occurred in 1905 one had been breast¬ 
fed, two had received modified milk, and the others condensed 
milk or dried milk foods. 

Following on Morse’s paper a discussion took place by the 
Medical Society upon the occurrence of Barlow’s disease. 

Miller, of Atlantic City, believed that scurvy was increasing in 
this town, as he had himself seen twelve cases in the last two years 
in his own practice. In five of the cases there had been two 
pasteurisations carried out on the milk given to the infants. He 
believed that the production of scurvy might be due to a badly 
balanced diet. 

Several physicians spoke upon the question, and there appeared 
to be a general opinion that Barlow’s disease was increasing in 
several cities. The N%w York physicians, however, thought that, 
scurvy was decreasing in New York,City in spite of the commer, 
cial pasteurisation of the milk supply. One of them believed 
that scurvy was due t(» artificial foods. , 

Griffith, of, Philadelphia, stated that a committee had 
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investigated the question of scurvy and had reached the conclusloi 
that changes of dietary were probably necessary. He reported 
the occurrence of ten cases in breast-fed babies. 

The result of the discussion was summed up by Morse, whc 
concluded that there appeared to be nothing which could reallj 
point to the production of scurvy by pasteurised milk. 

Comby (2), in 1915, quoted twenty-six cases of scurvy ir 
children, some of which had been previously fed on sterilised milk 
or on proprietary foods, or other special preparations. He stated 
that scurvy can be cured by the use of boiled milk and pointed out 
the dangers of a too great similarity of diet. 

Further information upon the literature of Barlow’s disease 
can be obtained by consulting papers by Netter, Corlette, Schreiber 
and Francois, Comby (i), Heubner (2), Bolle, la Fetra, and others. 

Bickets.—The production of rickets by the use of heated milk 
has been much discussed in recent years. The general expedience, 
however, which has now been gained as a result of the large infant 
welfare centres in this and other countries, has tended to discredit 
any belief in the production of rickets by the use of boiled milk. 

It may be of interest, however, to give a few facts connected 
with this matter. 

Escherich, speaking in 1900, says; ‘ As regards the much 
disputed question of rickets, in my experience it is hardly less 
frequent in breast-fed babies than in bottle-fed ones. The worst 
degrees of rickets are, however, only met with in the latter class.' 
It may be mentioned that in the artificially-fed class Eschcrich was 
dealing entirely with infants fed upon milk called by him ‘ sterilised,' 
but wliich had apparently been subjected to prolonged boiling and 
not strict sterilisation. 

Bresset, in the work on his consultation already referred to, 
stated that rickets was extremely rare among the children attending 
the consultation. 

Variot stated (in the work already referred to) that a lew cases 
which had been overfed or had received farinaceous food while 
still too young had developed rickets. These cases occurred in 
a total of about 3000. 

In the Berlin babies investigated by myself, it was shown that out 
of the total number of infants (504) investigated there were sixty- 
one cases where rickets appeared to be definitely developed and 
ten doubtful cases. Of the sixty-one cases thirty occurred in the 
breast-fed Series and thirty-one in the boiled milk series. Too 
much stress must not however be laid upon these figures, as the 
children were in many cases not seen afte^ithe age of one year. 
The incidence of rickets in Berlin is admittedly lugh among the 
general population. * 

Naish, in the work already referred to, saj^: ‘ I have followed 
up considerable liumbers of those fed on*dried milk, and noted 
the time.at which independent walking commendes; this I have 
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found to be usually within fourteen months, except where the 
infant has been very far from the normal at the time of its first 
attendance or has suffered subsequently from measles, whooping- 
cough or other bacterial infection; in not a few cases the child 
has walked before the end of the first year, and in one case at nine 
months. I have also followed up as many as possible to the ages 
of three, four, and five years, and am personally convinced that 
there is no more risk of rickets with this diet than with a good 
quality raw cow’s milk.’ He also states that it is possible to cure 
rickets by changing a previously-given diet to a dried-milk diet. 

It is a well-known fact that the incidence of rickets varies con¬ 
siderably in different countries and in different districts, and it 
is probable that although feeding cannot be entirely excluded, 
other factors are concerned in the production of rickets. Many 
French physicians believe that rickets can be induced as a result 
of over-feeding, and this view is also held by Pritchard. 

lundlay, who has carried out experimental work upon the 
production of rickets, believes that bad sanitation and absence of 
proper ventilation must be regarded as largely responsible for the 
production of this disease. 

It is impossible to discuss the question of rickets further in this 
work. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XIV 


CHANGES OCCURRING IN MILK AS A RESULT OF THE 
APPLICATION OF HEAT 

When the use of boiled milk first became at all general, certain 
observers believed that they noticed a detrimental influence upon 
the children who were fed with milk which had been subjected to 
heat. The chemical changes which undoubtedly occur as a result 
of heating at temperatures not exceeding ioo° C. were investigated 
by a considerable number of observers. Many of these investigators 
at once attributed the detrimental effects said to have been noticed, 
to the changes which they discovered in the milk, very frequently 
w'ithout any attempt to connect the statement with fact. 

It was found that the application of heat produced a lowering 
of the calcium content of milk by throwing the calcium out of 
solution. The amount of calcium precipitated was found to be 
different by the different authors who investigated the subject. 
In any case only a portion of the calcium falls out, and the total 
calcium content of cows’ milk appears, even after boiling, to be 
equal to, or higher than, that of human milk. The changes in 
acidity and the delay in clotting with rennet, which were found 
to occur as a re sult of heating, were studied in detail. It is probable 
that both these phenomena are connected either directly or indirectly 
with the calcium content of the milk, and the changes occurring 
therein as a result of heating. 

Changes also occur in the protein on heating, but unless the 
temperature is allowed to reach considerably above ioo° C. thes^ 
changes appear to be confined to the albumin fraction. Different 
observers have given different temperatures for the commencement 
of precipitation of the albumin. It seems probable that compara¬ 
tively little change, if any, occurs below' the temperature of 65° C., 
bat that after this temperature has been reached an inpeasing 
amount of albumin is precipitated, the amount depending not 
only upon the absolute temperature reached, but also upon the 
length of time of heating. * 

Changes of a more radical character do not take place in the 
milk unless the temperature is raised above 108° C. In the process 
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of desiccation, milk is exposed on rollers which are heated to a 
V temperature of approximately 120° C. This exposure, however, is 
for a very short period only, and it has been shown by Delaine' 
that the maximum temperature probably does not at any time 
exceed 96° C., and that the duration of the exposure to that 
temperature approximates to 3-3 seconds. It need not therefore 
be anticipated that any appreciable change takes place in the 
protein of milk on desiccation. The albumin is probably in part 
coagulated, but there is no loss, since the whole of the dried milk 
is utilised. The work given in Chap. XII bears out the above 
remarks. 

Slight changes in viscosity occur in the fat when heat is employed, 
but no diminution in content appears to be noted below a tempera¬ 
ture of 100° C. or even somewhat above this temperature. The 
cream line is said to be aifected at 150° F. approximately, but this 
is probably related to the changes in viscosity already alluded to. 

No change occurs in the lactose content unless the temperature 
be raised considerably above 100° C., when a brownish colour may 
occur which indicates that some caramelisation has taken place. 

The so-called ‘ biological properties ’ have been studied with* 
a view to determining the effect upon them of heat. Ferments 
are destroyed by a temperature of 100° C., or below, but as there 
is no reason to suppose that these, when present in milk, are of 
any value, the question of their destruction does not call for 
consideration. 

The properties which are concerned in immunity have also 
been the subject of investigation, but it cannot be said as yet that 
the results are entirely harmonious. It seems probable that 
where any alteration has been observed as a result of the heating 
of milk, this can be referred to the coagulation of the albumin or 
perhaps to the reduction in the calcium content of the fluid. In 
a number of cases where the effect of heat upon the reactions for 
immunity has been studied, no change has been detected when 
the temperature has reached 100° C. or even higher. It has been 
shown in Chap. VI that these properties are only of value to the 
suckling animal in the early days of life. In any case, therefore, 
the effect of heat alter this period needs to be considered only in 
.relation to the nutritive properties possessed by the proteins to 
which the properties are attached. This has already been done in 
the preceding chapters, where the satisfactory results obtained by 
the use of boiled milk have been dealt with in detail. 

There is no evidence to show that the reduction in calcium 
content which occurs when milk is boiled, has any influence on 
the human infant when artificially fed. Such/other acid or basic 
radicals which may be present in the milk and appear to be slightly 
reduced by heating, are present in considerable excess in cows' 


* Cp. Appendix F. 
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milk when compared with human milk. It may therefore be 
reasonably assumed that, in relation to infant feeding, boiling pro¬ 
duces no detrimental effect upon the ash of milk. Moreover, it 
may be mentioned that these substances only pass from the soluble 
to the insoluble state, and there is no reason for supposing that 
they are incapable of being assimilated by the infant in this latter 
form. 

Generally speaking, the changes which occur on heating milk 
to a temperatura of about 100° C. for a short period cannot be 
regarded as having any detrimental influence from the nutritional 
standpoint. Above this temperature changes undoubtedly occur, 
but for the most part high temperatures are not employed to any 
extent in connection with the feeding of infants. 


CHAPTER XIV 

CHANGES OCCURRING IN MILK AS A RESULT OF THE 
APPLICATION OF HEAT 

It would not appear necessary to enter at any length into a dis¬ 
cussion of the literature concerned with the chemical changes 
produced by the heating of milk. The evidence which has been 
brought forward in the preceding chapters, provides sufficient 
testimony to the value of heated milk as a food for infants. Any 
additional consideration of the chemical changes taking place on 
heating is therefore a matter of interest, rather than directly con¬ 
nected with the hygienic aspect of the milk question. 

In view of the great discussion which has taken place during 
this century, and earlier, upon the changes due to heating, it 
is pri.iposed to consider briefly the more important papers dealing 
with various aspects of this subject. There can be no question 
that changes do occur in connection with the heating of milk, but 
the degree of change is dependent upon the temperature and the 
length of time over which that temperature is maintained. The 
changes m the more important constituents alone will be con¬ 
sidered here. 

Changes occurring in the Protein Constituents of Milk as a 
Result of Heating.—^The proteins of milk have been considered 
already in Chap. Ill, where reference was made to the different 
proteins occurring >11 milk and to their relative proportions io 
both human and «)ws’ milk. It was there stated that caseinogen 
forms the major part of the protein of cows’ milk, while in human 
milk the proportion 0^ caseinogen to albumin is more equal. 

Effect of Heat on Caseinogen.—Caseinogen is not coagulated 

A • a . 
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by heat unless the temperature be raised above that usually 
employed for the milk of infants, but alterations apparently occur 
in the molecule which affect the action of digestive ferments upon 
this substance. The general trend of evidence shows that the 
digestibility of caseinogen is increased by heating, but one or two 
authors have believed the reverse.' 

Netter (2) found that the digestion in the stomach of sterilised 
cows' milk was almost as good as that of human milk, but he is 
careful to point out that this does not imply that it is as good a 
food in all other respects. ' 

Klemperer investigated in the laboratory the digestibility of 
raw and boiled cows’ milk, and was unable to detect any appreciable 
difference between the two. 

Gerber investigated the effect of caseases derived from plants, 
upon raw and boiled caseinogen. He found that these pancreatins 
did not produce any amino-acids, whatever amount of ferment was 
added. In heated milk, however, such action was obtained.and 
varied with the amount of the ferment added and with the tem¬ 
perature to which the milk had been raised. No action occurred 
imder a temperature of 67° C.. but heating for ten to fifteen minutes 
at this temperature produced a small amount of soluble nitrogen. 
From 75° C. to 85° C. there was considerable increase in the 
amount of amino-acids formed, and very little further increase 
was obtained when the milk was heated at 100° C. 

Brennemann worked on the clot formation of casein in the 
stomach. He utilised for his investig.ations a young adult who 
had the capacity of regurgitating food without experiencing any 
discomfort. These experiments showed that the curd obtained 
with raw milk was very tough and large, while with boiled or 
sterilised milk it was soft and much finer in character. In con¬ 
nection with the digestibility of caseinogen it may be remembered 
that Brennemann and others found that the so-called ‘ casein curds ' 
in infants’ stools, occur only when raw milk is given.* 'This 
suggests that caseinogen is more readily digested when the milk 
has been heated. The increased ease in the digestibility of the 
caseinogen of dried milk has already been referred to. 

It seems probable that the digestion of casein occurs for the 
, most part in the small intestine. This conclusion was reached 
by Rotondi as a result of experiments on the digestion of both 
cows’ and fiuman caseinogen. He showed that cows’ and human 
caseinogen were equally well digested by both pepsin and trypsin, 
but that the pancreatic ferments attack caseinogen rather more 
readily than fibrin, whereas the reverse occurred with the gastric 
ferments, and he concluded that the chief digestion of caseinogen 
probably occurred in the small intestine. 

The work of Bayliss and dimmer in relation to the breaking 


' Cp. de Jaeger, Hougardi, and others. 
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off of the phosphorus from the caseinogen as the result of alkalies 
and digestive enzymes is of interest in this connection. 

The Effect of Heat on Albumin.—The albumin of both human 
and cows’ milk is affected by heating and coagulates at temperatures 
below that of boiling-point. 

Solomin stated that albumin begins to be coagulated and hence 
precipitated at 60° C., but that it does not coagulate completely 
until the temperature reaches I30°-I40° C. 

Jensen and Plattner carried out elaborate investigations upon 
th*e temperature of the coagulation of albumin and the extent 
to which this occurred. The general trend of their investigations 
is shown in the following table : 


Cows' Milk, showing Percentage Distribution of Nitrogen on Heating 


• __ 

No. of Minutes at 

Not 

j 75“ C. j 80“ C. 

90“ C. j 

99-c. 


Per cent. Pet cent. Pet cent. 

Pet cent. i 

Pet cent. 

Nitrogen of casem+albumin . 

80-54 850 

189-0 

93-0 

Nitrogen of soluble albumin 

13-24 ,110 1 8-0 

3’0 

0-5 

Nitrogen of filtrate 

6-22 6-22 1 6-22 

1 6-22 

609 


The method employed was to heat the milk to the temperature 
required and subsequently collect the casein by the addition of 
acetic acid. The precipitate thus obtained consisted of all the 
casein plus the coagulated albumin. This gave the figure for the 
casein plus albumin. The figure for the remaining albumin in 
solution was obtained by estimating the protein in the filtrate, 
and the figure for nitrogen in tlie filtrate shows the residual 
nitrogen after the albumin had been removed. 

In the experiments where the milk was not heated the caseinogen 
was precipitated alone in the cold and the albumin subsequently 
precipitated by heating. The degree of precipitation of albumin 
as a result of heating is shown to some extent in the preceding 
table, but in addition the authors show that the soluble albumin 
was— 


Completely precipitated by 5 minutes at 90® C., 
or 30 minutes at 80° C-, 
or 60 minutes at 77-5° C. 

When the temperature was raised above 100° C. the nitrogen ii) 
the filtrate was fo«nd to be increased. This effect w.as produced 
by heating either at no"’ C. for half an hoim or to 120° C. for from 
five to fifteen minutes. 

It has already been mentioned that the coagul^ion of caseinogen 
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does not occur at temFratures below boiling-Fint. but Jen^ 
Sd Hattner considered that such coagulation does occur when the 
milk is heated for half an hour at 130 C. or for five minutes at 
C and they believe that the brown colour which ap^ars 
in milk when heated to these temperatures is due to a com- 

niencine disintegration of caseinogen. r u iu - 

Grosser estimated the total nitrogen content of both cows 
milk and human milk at different temperatures. He removec 
the protein from the milk used by him by passing it through a 
Bechhold filter under pressure of six atmospheres of mtrogen.* 

It seems certain that when milk is boiled some of th( 
albumin is precipitated, but where the same vessel is used foi 
storage and feeding purposes, there is no difficulty m maintaminf 
the same amount of nitrogen in the mod. There is no indicatior 
that there is any difficulty in the digestion of the coagnlatec 
albumin; in fact it is probably more readily digested than m the 

*^^'^asdWn is not coagulated, and such evidence as is avail¬ 
able tends to show that it is more readily digested after heating thar 
before. There would not appear, therefore, to be any disadvantage 
in the heating of milk in relation to the protein portion of this 

*°°Lactose.—There is abundant evidence to show that no altera¬ 
tion occurs in lactose unless the temFmture be raised considerablj 
above 100° C., or unless the boiling be carried out for a very prolongec 


^ Fat.—Changes in the fat as a result of heating have been investi¬ 
gated by several observers. 

Jensen and Plattner showed that the fat docs not undergo an] 
hydrolysis as a re.sult of boiling. t 

Woll heated the milk he wa.s investigating in a stenliser to 
several successive days for a period of thirty to thirty-five minutes 
and found practically no change in the size of the fat globules 
He obtained, however, some slight decrease in the viscosity in th 
first period of sterilisation and also with pasteurisation for twent 
minutes at 67° C. \\fficn the sterilisation was related more thai 
once, a slight rise in the viscosity was found to occur. 

Purvis, Brihaut and McHattie found that there was som 
decrease in the fat content when milk was boiled, which amounte 
to approximately 60 per cent, of the total fat, which loss wa 
replaced by .a gain of 13 per cent, when the milk was sterilised a 
a temperature of iio°-i3o° C. They found that less loss occurre 
when the milk was boiled in closed vessels, biit the figures obtaine 
•in the different experiments gave somewhat unequal results. 

Calcium.—^The calcium content of milk iiP its raw conditioi 
has already been considered in Chap. IV, and it is not proF®® 


‘ See table on p. 232. * 

• Cp. Splittgerber, Jensen and Plattner, and q^bers. 
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to deal at any length with the changes which occur in the calcium 
content on heating. , 

It is a well-established fact that a reduction in the calcium 
content occurs when milk is heated, and this reduction has been 
held responsible for the production of rickets in children who were 
fed upon boiled or otherwise heated milk. The work which has 
been dealt with in the preceding pages* shows that there is no 
ground for supposing that rickets is produced by small alterations in 
the calcium content of the milk given. 

• The question of alteration in the calcium content is closely 
connected with that of the citric acid content and also with the 
coagulation of caseinogen by rennet. 

It will be simplest first of all to consider the changes in calcium 
conten* which occur as a result of heating, and subsequently to 
give additional work upon the citric acid content and upon the 
coagulation of milk. 

. The work upon calcium belongs to a comparatively early period 
in the nvestigation of milk. Soldner, in 1888, carried out extensive 
investigations upon the effect of heating milk, and in particular 
upon the effect on the calcium and phosphorus content. He 
found that when milk was just boiled the loss of calcium by 
precipitation amounted to from 13-15 mgms. per 100 c.c. of milk. 
Thus the amount of calcium present in 100 c.c. of raw milk was— 

In one case . 80 mgms., falling to 66 on boiling, a loss of 14 mgms. 
In another case 72 „ 59 .. .. I 3 

And in another 62 „ ., 47 „ „ 15 

Scildner believed that the calcium was present combined with 
phosphoms as mono- and di-calcium phosphate, which on heating 
passed to the tri-phosphate and was precipitated. He showed 
further that the loss of phosphorus was on similar lines; thus in 
different 100 c.c. samples; 

96 mgms. fell to 86, i.e. a loss of 10 
77 - .. 64 „ „ 13 

104 „ „ 93 ,. „ II 

Boekhout and de Vries found that only from 3-5 mgms. of calcium 
were precipitated from 100 c.c. of milk when the milk was jusj^ 
boiled. The variations in the results may perhaps be due to 
peculiarities in the different samples of milk, since these authors 
found that there are some Dutch milks which will not coagulate 
with rennet although they contain normal amounts of calcium. 
Such milks require the addition of a large amount of calcium 
chloride, much oi'which apparently becomes insoluble, in order to 
produce a coagulation with rennet. 

Grosser has investigated more recently the effect of boiling 


» Cpi Chap. XIII. 
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upon the calcium and pii ’ 

cows’ milk. The method eniji> lat different 

from the usual methods of pu. -'ed both 

cows’ milk and human milk, but in the loin, ini was 

removed before the manipulations about to ut . . f. In 

human milk this was found not to be necessary. 

The milk was put through a Bechhold filter, working unto 
6 atmospheres’ pressure of nitrogen. As a result of filtration 
the colloids remain behind and the crystalloids come through. 
Both varieties of milk were e.xamined raw .ind after boiling for 
five, ten, and thirty minutes. He found, as shown by the following 
table, that greater loss occurred on boiling in human milk than 
in COW'S’ milk, more especially in the case of calcium. The de¬ 
pression of the freezing-point, which w-i- abo investigated, showed 
no appreciable change, as shown in th. f,'lowing table: 



Cows' Milk 



ihiiii in M.lk 


- 

Sep^vated 

Milk 

j Filtered 

1 Raw Boiled i;' 

, *'.,101*; 

, M ilr 

1 

F.ii 

R i-'. 

cred 

“ y'- d 


j per cent. 

, pfnriit. 

, Perttiit. 

P.*. <TTlt. 

Pit t. 

l> . j 

A . 

1 100 ] 

1 76-8 

I 754 

[ lOi) 

, *3 3 

850 ! 

N . 

I.io ! 

8-0 

i »-8 

lOO 

33 3 

26 I 

P.05 . 

1 

3<>-3 i 

3.3 9 ( 

100 

‘ 74 4 

67-4 

CaO 

100 1 

= 3-4 ' 

i8-o ( 

1 

100 

7 
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The table shows that there is a greater loss in salt content, 
owing to precipitation by boihng, with human milk than with 
cows’ milk. 

Using butter milk he obtained no difference between the. raw 
and the boiled filtrate, and he suggests that the acidity which has 
developed in the butter milk has split off practically all the 
phosphorus and calcium from the caseinogen. He also suggests 
that this action probaby occurs normally in the stomach. 

It does not seem necessary to quote any further observations, 
as it is generally admitted that there is a loss of calcium on heating 
Cows’ milk, but in view of the higher percentage of this constituent 
in cows’ milk than in human milk, it is probable that there is still 
an excess of calcium in cows’ milk over human milk even after it 
has been boiled. Moreover, if the milk is boiled and the precipitate 
of calcium subsequently mixed up again in the milk, there need 
not be any loss in the total lime content, although the calcium 
mdy be present in a rather different form. When,milk for infants 
is prepared in a special vessel, as’should always be the case, there 
is no difficulty in obtaining the full calcium ^content in the milk 
even after it has h^en boiled. 
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Phosphorus.—There is a slight loss of phosphorus when milk 
is heated, which appears to fall out of solution in the form of calcium 
phosphate. 

Thus Solomin found that at 80° C. a little phosphorus falls out, 
and at i3o'’-i40° C. about half the ash of the milk was precipitated, 
including all the calcium phosphate. 

Purvis, Brihaut and McHattie obtained varying results, which 
were further affected by the method of heating. Less loss was 
found if the vessel used was closed. Among their experiments 
they found a loss of phosphorus amounting to ii per cent, in milk 
kept at 100° C. for half an hour and 6 per cent, of the total in 
sterilised milk.' 

On the Question of Citric Acid in Milk, and its Reduction b; 
Heating.—^Many statements have been made in regard to the 
connection between the citric acid in milk, its diminution as a 
result of heating, and the consequent production of scurvy. A 
number of these statements have been entirely unsupported by 
facts, and the connection appears to have been hailed with some 
degree of satisfaction, as affording a possible solution of a difficult 
question. Recently, however, less has been heard of the reduction 
in the amount of citric acid as a result of heating milk, owing 
probably to the generally favourable results which are obtained 
by feeding infants upon boiled or dried cows’ milk. 

The discovery of citric acid in cows’ milk appears to have been 
first .made by Scheibe and Henkel, whose work was communicated 
to a medical society by So.xhiet. These investigators found that 
citric acid was present in cows’ milk to the extent of about 0‘i 
per cent, and that nine-tenths of this total amount appeared to 
be attached to calcium. They were unable to obtain any evidence 
of the presence of citric acid in several samples of human milk 
which were examined by them. They believed that the difference 
between the two milks can be accounted for by the fact that the 
cow is a herbivorous animal. 

Netter (i) states that human milk contains -5 mgm. of citrates 
per litre, while cows’ milk contains from two to three times as 
much. 

Obermaicr studied the effect of boiling upon the citric acid 
content of cows’ milk. He clarified the milk with a variety of 
earth until the filtrate was no longer opalescent. The filtrate 
was then acidified with sulphuric acid to remove the calcium 
from the citric acid. Excess of the sulphuric acid was then removed 
with baryta and the citric acid converted to the barium citrate. 
Evaporation was carried out and the citric acid freed with 
a fresh addition of sulphuric acid. After further methods of 
purification the citrk acid was estimated. Obermaier found that 
there was a considerable difference m the amount of citric acid 
• 

' Cp. also Jhe work just quoted by Soldner^and Grosser. 
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present in the different samples of milk, and that it varied from 
I-2 to 2 gms. per litre in raw milk. The loss by heating was 
investigated when milk was boiled on the open fire for five, ten, 
and fifteen minutes respectively. The loss in citrates obtained 
by heating for five minutes varied from la-ag-si-SG per cent, 
on the total, and from S'Oi-ag-yS per cent, when heated for 
fifteen minutes. When heated for longer periods of half an hour 
an apparent gain occurs which he believed to be due to loss of 
water and increased concentration. The increase, however, shows 
such wide deviations, that it is somewhat difficult to believe dhat 
sufficient concentration would take place to account for a gain, 
instead of a loss of approximately 30 per cent. When milk was 
heated on the water-bath, the following approximate results were 
obtained: 

Heated for 15 min. at 75° C. gave a loss of 4-13 per cent. 

30 „ 75 ° C. „ ., 3-44 .. 

„ 60 ., 75° C. showed a gain. • 

„ 30 „ 100“ C. gave a loss varying from 18-30 per cent. 

„ 60 „ 100° C. „ „ „ 17-29 „* 

At higher temperatures, e.g. at 120° C., there was a loss of 22 per 
cent. 

Splittgerber investigated the effect of heat upon various 
substances in milk, notably on the citric acid. He took known 
solutions of mono-, hi-, and tri-calcium citrate, heated these to 
dryness, and then heated further for prolonged periods. He found 
that the tri-citrate heated by this method showed a slight loss of 
approximately i mgm. on 181 after five hours’ drying. The mono- 
and bi-citrates showed a slight increase in weight, which he believed 
might be accounted for by the holding of water of grystallisation. 
These results of Splittgerber’s are of considerable interest when 
taken in conjunction with the work of several authors upon the 
effect of heating on the calcium content of milk dealt with on 
p. 231. It was there mentioned that the diminution in calcium 
as a result of heating milk was believed to be due to a change from 
mono- or bi-calcium phosphate to the fully saturated form, which last 
becomes insoluble when heated. Splittgerber's work does not sug¬ 
gest the occurrence of this change in the form of the citrate, although 
this has been suggested by other writers. It is possible, however, 
that the effect of heating in a complex solution such as milk may be 
different from that which occurs when heated in aqueous solution. 

Bosworth and Prucha showed that citric acid disappears from 
milk which has been allowed to go sour. 

The work above described does not suggest that the citric acid 
content of cows' milk as a foo^ for infants is of eny great importance. 
Such evidence as there is seems to show that even after boiling 
the content is probably as high as in tlje infant’s natural food— 
lamely, humSS milk. Further, the same remarks apply as for the 
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calcium—that it is not lost, and if heated in a special vessel can 
be obtained by the infant if this is desired. 

The Effect of Heating on the Coagulation by Rennet.—The 
effect of heating on the coagulation of caseinogen by rennet has 
been studied by numerous investigators, and it is not proposed 
to deal with many of the papers. 

There is no doubt that the time of coagulation with rennet is 
prolonged by heating. This was mentioned by Soldner (1888) who 
believed that the delay in the coagulation was due to deficiency 
of calcium, the calcium having been thrown out of solution as a 
result of heating. 

Ringer (1890) showed that coagulation of caseinogen can be 
brought about if calcium chloride is added to milk, and that the 
addition of lime salts hastens coagulation by rennet, while their 
reduction delays clotting. 

This was confirmed by Conradi, who showed also that if the milk 
is heated to a temperature of 70° C. before the addition of calcium 
chloride, it will coagulate at a temperature of from 8-12 degrees 
lower than if the calcium is added before heating. The coagula¬ 
tion with rennet, he believed, was not affected by heating the 
milk for half an hour at 70° C., and was very little delayed by a 
temperature of 75° C. After this temperature the coagulation 
time gradually increases, but coagulation will still occur until the 
temperature has been raised to well above 100° C. (about 110° C.). 
Milk which has been just boiled and then cooled coagulates just as 
well as raw milk.* 

Kreidl and Lenk investigated the question of rennet coagula¬ 
tion in heated milk and dealt fully with the literature. These 
authors state that when the milk and all the apparatus concerned 
in the process are sterile, coagulation does not occur, but on the 
least contamination by any unsterilised material, even a finger 
on the top of the test-tube, coagulation occurs. 

Rupp, working on the changes produced in milk as a result 
of heating, found that using low temperatures, i.e. from 55° C. up 
to 65° C., the coagulation with rennet takes place more rapidly 
than was the case with raw milk. Retardation commenced at 
70° C. and at 75° C. The time of coagulation was approximately 
doubled, and the coagulation was of a flocculent character. Similar 
observations were made by Stassano and Talarico some years 
previously. 

Sidler showed that human milk does not coagulate with rennet, 
and generally speaking this is the opinion of later investigators, 
although it appears,thut human milk does alter somewhat on the 
addition of rennet but does not form into a solid clot. • 

There is somff evidence to shqjv that the delay in clotting is 
connected both with the falling out of o.alcium and with the acidity 
• 

^ See Conradi’s paper for the earfcr literature: 
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of the milk. It is generally believed by those who have mvesti- 
■ gated the question that the acidity of milk falls somewhat as a 
result of heating. This is believed to be due to the passing off of 
carbonic acid as a result of heating. 

Jensen and Plattncr found a decrease in the total acidity with 
the employment of moderate heat, and a rise of acidity when the 
temperature rose to 120° C., or even when a temperature of 100° C. 
is employed for a prolonged period. They believe that the fall 
of acidity, which is slow, is due to the giving off of carbon dioxide, 
and they point out that the calcium falls out from solution wHbn 
the aci(hty has been reduced to the lowest point reached. They 
state, however, that the falling out of the calcium does not always 
occur, and they believe that this depends upon the amount of semi- 
combined carbon dioxide present in the milk the rise of acidity 
consequent on heating to a high temperature being due to a slight 
disintegration both of the lactose and of the caseinogcn. 

Splittgerber found that there was a fall of total acidity when 
the milk was heated for about two hours in a Soxhlet apparatus. 
He pointed out that lactic acid, when present, passes off very readily 
on the application of a low temperature, and appears to suggest 
that the reduction in acidity may be connected with small quantities 
of lactic acid in the milk. In the course of heating it is very likely 
that changes take place in the method of combination of the calcium 
with the phosphorus in the milk, and possibly with the carbon 
dioxide present. The possibility of similar changes has been 
mentioned in connection with the effect of heat upon calcium 
citrate. Any such changes, if they occur, would tend to reduce 
the acidity of the milk and at the same time cause the calcium 
salt to fall out of solution. 

It has been shown above, and it is a well-known fact, that 
reduction in the calcium content of the milk delays the time of 
clotting. The degree of acidity appears also to exercise influence 
upon the time of clotting. Some difficulty has been exixjrienced 
in the making of cheese with boiled or pasteurised milk, owing to 
the delay which occurs in the subsequent process of clotting with 
rennet. Sammis and Bruhny have shown in recent investigations 
upon this subject, that the difficulty can be readily overcome by 
the addition of a small quantity of hydrochloric acid to the milk 
after it has been heated. It seems likely, therefore, that milk, even 
when the coagulation has been indefinitely delayed as a result of 
heating to a high temperature, will undergo coagulation when it 
reaches the stomach. Moreover, there appears to be subtle differ¬ 
ences between the rennets occurring in the s^tomachs of different 
•animals. Fuld and Noeggerath found, for instance, that the rennet 
obtained from calves and goalj; showed a greater activity on the 
caseinogen of the same species. It is pwssible, therefore, that 
although human milk does not clot readily with cows’ rennet, 
clotting may odfur in the stomach of the human infant. 
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In any case, it is difficult to attribute a high degree of importance 
to the delay in clotting of cows’ milk product as a result of heating. 
I^ny of the investigators have brought forward this fact as an 
argument to show the denaturisation of the protein as a result of 
heating, and have straightway deduced from this that some harmful 
effect was probably produced. If, however, it be the case that 
human milk does not form into a solid coagulum in the infant’s 
stomach, it seems reasonable to suppose that the soft, flocculent 
coagulum formed in cows’ milk which has been heated, will be more 
faVburable for the digestion of the human infant than the solid 
clot formed with raw milk. 

The Biological Properties of Milk. Ferments.—The work of 
numerous authors, already detailed in Chap. V, shows the very 
small importance, if any, of the ferments which are normally 
present in milk. It is unnecessary, therefore, to deal with any 
possible loss of nutritive or biological properties which might occur 
in a milk as a result of the destruction of the enzyme content by 
heat. Where the initial value is negligible, a reduction in value 
cannot be regarded as occurring. 

On the Effect of Heat upon the Properties concerned with the 
Production of Immunity.—The work which has been considered 
in Chap. VI has afforded evidence as to the direct absorption 
of native protein (with such properties as may be attached to the 
molecule), in the early days of life. Some absorption of ‘ foreign ’ 
protein seems also to occur, but only in small amounts; more¬ 
over, there is some reason to suppose that such absorption may 
not be beneficial to the suckling animal. There can be no doubt 
that the natural food is of the greatest importance in the early 
days of life, and such food would be subjected to heat, only in 
special circumstances, which have been considered in Chap. IX. 

The clinical results obtained by the use of heated cows’ milk* 
for infants render a consideration of the effect of heat upon 
the so-called ' protective substances ’ of academic interest only ; 
especially in view of the fact that such properties are destroyed 
by digestion. In spite of these practical considerations, there has 
been some amount of discussion in regard to the so-called ‘dena¬ 
turisation ’ of the milk protein by heat. It has been asserted that 
if the precise temperature at which such a process occurred could 
be ascertained, it might be permissible to heat the cows’ milk used 
for artificially-fed children to just below that temperature. Such 
arguments have little weight, and have presumably been advanced 
without adequate consideration of the processes of digestion. It 
is a matter of comrqpn physiological knowledge that proteins are 
broken down to their simpler groupings before absorption. These • 
groupings have no ‘ biological ’ properties, and have been shown 
to be capable, when given by the mouth, of supplying the needs 


* See Chap. XI, 
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of the body in the same manner as the protein molecules from 
which they were derived. 

Such experimental work as has been carried out has, for the 
most part, been concerned with the forensic or legal side of the 
question. The object has been to determine a method either for 
difierentiation of raw and boiled milk, or for the detection of pro¬ 
teins of different species. For this purpose the methods which have 
been considered in Chap. Ill have been employed, based upon the 
production of anti-sera by the injection of raw or heated milk. 

There is some lack of uniformity in the results obtained, much of 
which can probably be explained by the different methods used. 
In the early investigations no differentiation of the antigens was 
made, the whole milk being injected. It was shown in Chap. Ill 
that such a method will produce a complex result since several 
different antigens are injected, each producing its own effect. 

Further, in the preceding pages it has been shown that heat 
reduces the amount of soluble albumin. Hence when mijfc is 
heated before injection the amount of soluble antigen which will 
be injected will be reduced, and the degree of reduction will vaiy 
with the duration of the period of appheation of heat before in¬ 
jection. 

Caseinogen is not so readily affected by heat, although this 
occurs when high temperatures are used. 

A number of the investigations upon the effect of heat on the 
antigens of milk have been concerned with milk which had been 
boiled for prolonged periods—frequently for half an hour—or 
raised to temperatures above the boiling-point of water. In these 
circumstances there will be a decrease, or even perhaps an absence, 
of soluble albumin in the fluid injected. 

No experiments appear to have been performed .with heated 
albumin alone, and it is impossible to ascertain from the original 
papers whether the precipitated albumin was used in the injection 
or not. In view of the differences in the methods of heating, it is 
likely that in some cases the albumin remained in the vessel, and 
in others—where the milk was only just boiled—that the albumin 
was present in the injected fluid. 

Some observers who have used the precipitin reaction, have 
concluded that the divergent results were attributable to the 
variation in the calcium content occasioned by heating the milk. 

The results obtained by different observers are shown in the 
table on p. 239. 

Bauer (1910) found that caseinogen as an antigen was not 
affected by being boiled, and regarded the effect of heat upon the 
antigens in milk as attributable to the effect on the albumin. This 
view is confirmed by the wor^ of Rudicke and, Sachs, who found 
that a lacto-serum produced by injecting milk which had been 
boiled for half an hour, did not react wit^ the homologous serum 
although it diC react with the homologous imlk. It will be 
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remembered that caseinogen has been shown to be a substa icf 
apart from the blood-proteins.* 

As a general conclusion it may be stated that antigens are o) 
affected by just boiling milk, but that stime cftccl is produced wi -r 
the heating is prolonged. In this connection the (ibservation o; 
Delepinc on the temperature reached in the })n>re.'S of drying r ll 
are of considerable interest.* 

On the Presence of further Substances in Miik concerned in 
the Nutrition of the Organism.—The work of sevi r.d auth rf 
indicates that there are in milk several substances which are >1 
great importance for the adequate development of the organisii.. 
These investigations have been carried out for the most part upon 
adult animals which have been deprived of one or other of theii 
normal food-stuffs. The results are sumewii.b fragmentary from 
the present point of view, but cannot be entire’;,' c,mitted. 

The earliest work was that of Stepp, who fni i,i'[ce upon food 
which had been previously treated with alcohol and c*! ■■ to^remoVe 
the lipoids. He found that mice fed upon this fooci ..s the sole 
diet did not survive very long. If, however, a sm. ’’ .nantity of 
milk was added to the dietary no detrimental effect \ observed. 
The minimum amount of milk was givt n which was abli keep the 
animals alive. Stepp found that rather more boiled mi' . n.id to be 
given than raw milk in order to ensure the survival of ti ■ iiiimals. 

The work of Hopkins upon rats siiowed that where a: :: ithcient 
dietary was given, the addition of minute quantities of m .k caused 
a most striking difference in the rate of growth of the . mmals. 
No work was carried out with heated milk, so that these e.vpriimonts 
are somewhat outside the scope of the present chapter. 

Funk (i. 2, 4) in his investi.gations upon the dcficicn.;;- diseases 
believed that he had obt.iined evidence ot the prescnct, (,i a non¬ 
phosphorus-containing compound which v^as m cess.iry for the life of 
the animal This substance was termed by him vitatmne, and was 
isolated by liim from samples of dried milk. Funk (3) alleged that 
this substance was destroyed by boiling, but the evidence in support 
of this statement is indefinite and cannot be regarded as conclusive. 
Moreover, the substance prepared by Funk is now very generally 
believed to be a mixture of several substances, so that much stress 
cannot at the present time be laid upon this work. There seems 
little doubt that milk does contain substances of (at present) unknown 
composition which are essential for the life of the animal where 
milk is the sole dietary, but there is no evidence to show that 
these substances are destroyed by boiling, especially when the 
heat is not applied for prolonged periods and when a temperature 
not exceeding boiling-point is used. The work of Stepp suggests 
that there may be some loss of ‘ vitamine ’ as a result of boiling 
milk. This loss, however, if it occurs, is evidently not sufficient 
to affect the nutritive value of milk for infants, as has been 
abundantly'Shown in the preceding chapters. 

^ ' Cp. Chap. Tit. ^ ’ Cp. Appendix F. 
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If a reduction in ' vitamine ’ does occur, it would only be 
detected clinically when the amount fell below the minimal physio¬ 
logical needs of the infant, and it is unlikely, either that the average 
infant receives the inininial amount of milk or that the ‘ vitamine’ 
content of milk is minimal. The content of the other constituents 
of milk varies within f lirly wide limits, and there is no reason to 
suppose the ‘ vitamhii: ’ would occupy any different position in 
this respect. Hence, experiments such as those just quoted, 
although of groat interest, have only an indirect bearing upon the 
hygienic and nutritional aspects of infant feeding, even where 
milk is the sole diet. 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XV 

ON THE PRESENCE IN MILK OF CERTAIN ORGANISMS LIABLE TO 
CAUSE DISEASE, WITH NOTES ON MILK-BORNE EPIDEMICS 

It is not intended here to accord any general consideration to 
microbial diseases of the udder, but certain affections of this organ, 
which can be classified together under the term mastitis or in¬ 
flammatory conditions of the udder, are sufficiently common to 
call for a short consideration. . 

Mastitis may be either chronic or acute. It may be caused 
by the presence of streptococci or of tubercle bacilli in the udder. 
It has been shown in Chap. VII that the presence of streptococci 
in milk cannot necessarily be regarded as pathological even when 
present in milk obtained direct from the udder. Streptococci can 
be found nearly everywhere, and have been shown to be present 
on the outside of the udder and on the skin of the cow and to gain 
access to the milk directly from this position. It is also possible 
that they may find their way some distance up the teat and thus 
be passed out with the first portions of milk. 

There is no doubt that a large number of cases of mastitis are 
due to infection by streptococci. How far such strains of strepto¬ 
cocci may be pathogenic for the human species has not as yet been 
accurately determined, and it is likely that such a determination is 
hardly possible. Much time and labour have been expended by 
numerous observers in the endeavour to classify streptoccoci into 
pathogenic and non-pathogenic strains. These efforts cannot, 
however, be regarded as having been crowned with success. There 
js evidence to show that a strain of streptococcus, which may be 
apparently harmless, may become virulent as a result of being 
grown upon different media, more especially by passage through 
the animal organism.* 

Examination of the general milk supply in a number of towns 
has shown the wide prevalence of streptococci in simples of market 
milk. In several cases where pathogenicity of these organisms was 
tested on the lower animals a number of such strains were found 


* Cp. Heinemann and others.' 
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to be non-pathogenic, while others were found to be virulent. No 
cultural characteristics appear to afford a definite distinction 
between the virulent and the non-virulent strains. 

It is probable that a number of the strains of these bacteria give 
rise to no symptoms when taken into the animal organism by the 
mouth. There is, however, abundant evidence to show that some 
strains have a high degree of virulence for human beings, and that 
many epidemics, generally of sore throats, have been produced 
•by drinking milk containing such streptococci. The history of 
the epidemics which occurred in America, and were fully investi¬ 
gated, in the years 1911-12, leaves no doubt on this matter, and 
the epidemics recorded in our own country afford evidence in support 
of these facts. 

Tubercle Bacilli.—There is no need at the present day to bring 
forward evidence in regard to the presence of bovine tubercle 
bacilli in milk. Its occurrence in a large number of samples of the 
general milk supply has been demonstrated beyond doubt both 
in this and in other countries. Further, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that such bacilli—of bovine origin—are pathogenic to young 
children. The findings both of the Royal Commission on Tuber¬ 
culosis and of other observers show that children suffer from disease 
caused by the tubercle bacillus obtained from cattle, and that the 
percentage of tubercular disease in children which is caused by the 
bovine tubercle bacillus is high. On the other hand, the percentage 
of this disease caused by the bovine tubercle bacillus in adults is 
very low. 

Investigations have shown that the bacilli, when taken in with 
food, can pass through the walls of the alimentary canal and reach 
the neighbouring glands, where they develop and spread to further 
parts of the glandular system and to other organs, ultimately 
causing generalised tuberculosis. It has been shown that the main 
source of infection by bovine tubercle bacilli must be by means of 
milk which contains these organisms. The argument that if 
these organisms are harmless, or comparatively so, to adults, they 
are not harmful to children, cannot be regarded as having any 
weight. It is well known that children are susceptible to patho¬ 
genic influences which leave an adult unaffected. 

Other Organisms.—Other organisms occur in milk when the ■ 
cow or other animal supplying the milk is suffering from disease 
caused by such organisms. Thus, cows which have been infected 
by the Bacillus abortus continue to excrete these organisms for 
prolonged periods after such infection has occurred. The organisms 
are also passed ovft in the milk, in many cases before evidence of the 
infection by this organism has been demonstrated clinically. 

A consideration of the prcseitce of the organism of Malta fever 
in the milk of goats is beyond the scope of this work, but is in¬ 
teresting in view of the aniogy which it presentg to the conditions 
here under rewiew. 
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CHAPTER XV 

ON THE PRESENCE IN MILK OF CERTAIN ORGANISMS LIABLE TO 
CAUSE DISEASE, WITH NOTES ON MILK-BORNE EPIDEMICS 

A. On the Presence of Streptococci in Milk.—The occurrence o‘) 
streptococci in milk has been already mentioned in Chap. VII, 
when their possible connection with a high cell count was 
discussed. It is necessary here to con'^ider the prevalence of these 
organisms, and to determine, if possible, whether, when present, 
they must be regarded as harmful or if their presence may be 
neglected. 

Prevalence of Streptococci.—Numerous investigators h»ve 
examined large numbers of samples of milk in different towns foi 
the presence of streptococci. Speaking generally, it may be said 
that wherever such systematic examination has been carried out, 
a high percentage of the samples examined have been shown tc 
contain streptococci. 

Bergcy found that 8o per cent, of the samples of market milk 
investigated by him contained streptococci. In milk obtained 
from four of the best dairies streptococci were absent in all the 
samples examined from two of the farms, and present in 6-25 per 
cent, and 28-57 per cent, respectively of the samples from the 
remaining farms. 

Briining examined the market milk in Leipzig, and showed 
that 93 per cent, of all the s.imples taken showed streptococci. 
These streptococci did not present the same characteristics, but 
could be roughly classed under two headings ; 

1. Those which were gram-positive, thick in appearance, and 
formed in short chains ; 

2. Those which were gram-negative and arranged in diplococcic 
order. 

Kaiser examined the milk in Gratz, and found that in the period 
from November 22, 1904, to June 27, 1905, 76-6 per cent, of all 
the samples examined contained streptococci. 

Campbell, wbrking in Philadelpliia in 1909 in connection with 
the enumeration of leucocytes, found streptocoijpi present in all 
thp samples of market milk examined (twenty). 

Ernst, working in Munich, .st.ited in 1909 that ii), 1840 samples 
examined by him, all contained sfreptococci. 

Savage demonstrated the presence of str^-ptococci in 47 per 
cent, of the samples of milk examined by him, when the centri- 
fugalised deposit wts brushed over agar plates. In e&ven samples 
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of milk obtained fresh from the farm and examined within three 
hours, streptococci were found in all. 

It is not necessary to adduce further evidence to show that 
streptococci are widely distributed in the milk supply of most 
countries. 

The sources of the organism have been studied by numerous 
observers, and it has been shown that streptococci can be obtained 
from the udder, mouth, fjeces, and milk of the cow,* and that they 
^re found on the human body • and in numerous other localities. 
Roger found that most of the varieties of streptococci present in 
the milk were derived from the udder of the cow. 

It has long been known that there are many different varieties 
of streptococci, and numerous efforts have been made to classify 
them as pathogenic or non-pathogenic, according to the appearance 
and cultural properties of the different strains. 

, Streptococci are responsible for a number of diseases or affections 
ifl man, and for a large proportion of the cases of mastitis, or 
inflammation of the udder, in cows. It is clearly important to 
determine whether the streptococci found so generally in milk, 
are liable to produce disease in those who consume the milk. 

With this object prolonged investigations have been carried 
nut upon the pathogenicity or otherwise of the strain of streptococci 
found in milk, and also those obtained from the sufferers in milk- 
borne epidemics of sore throat. 

The classification of streptococci found in milk in relation 
to their cultural properties cannot be regarded as having been very 
successful. 

Sar-age endeavoured to classify them according to the lines 
suggested by Gordon, but without success. 

Muller, uho investigated the streptococci found by Kaiser in 
his investig.itions in Gratz, believed that there was a close relation¬ 
ship between the streptococci found in milk and those which are 
pathogenic to animals. 01 the strains e.xamined, three appeared 
to be identical with the p.ithogenic varieties, and produced 
haemolysis of red corpuscles when cultured. 

Ruediger considers it possible to differentiate the Streptococcus 
commonly found in milk from the Streptococcus pyogenes, by 
means of blood agar plates. He believes that the Streptococcus^^ 
lacticus has no sanit.iry significance. The Streptococcus pyogenes 
does not occur commonly in milk, but when found it denotes 
an inflammatory condition of the cow’s udder. Thirty-five strains 
were ex.iminod. 

Heinemann fi), however, considers that the Bacillus acidi lactici 
is in reality the Streptococcus lacticus, and that it agrees in cultural 
and CO igulative properties with^he p ithogenic streptococci obtained 
from sewage and f®ces. The Streptococcus lacticus was found by 


* Cp» Roger. 


• Cp, Zangmeister. 
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him in all the samples examined and in all stages of handhng of 
the milk. 

Heinemann (2) also found that Streptococcus lacticus becomes 
more virulent by passage through rabbits, and after five passages- 
may become equal in virulence to Streptococcus pyogenes. The 
same culture, after it had been increased in virulence by passage, 
proved fatal to an animal, which showed no symptoms on being 
inoculated with a dose of the same strain before passage. 

More definite results have been obtained by studying th^ 
appearance of the organisms. 

The chain formation has been shown to have variable 
characteristics. Some samples have long chains, others short 
chains, and in some cases an ill-defined capsule is present. The 
long and short chain varieties are shown in the accompanying plate. 
(Sec Plate II.) 

Ernst believes that with experience it is possible to determine 
the presence of the pathogenic. varieties of streptococci with a hi|h 
degree of certainty. He says: ‘ The streptococcus acquires a 
diplococcic . formation, the cocci appear to press one another, ’ 
become disc-shaped, and appear'iinear in profile. They lie on a 
different axis from that of the chain. A more or less pronounced 
capsule is formed around the streptococci of “ animal ” origin, 
which may expand to a broad mucin capsule.’ The presence of this 
variety is regarded by Ernst as denoting mastitis. {Cp. Plate III.) 

Trommsdorfi agrees with Ernst, and thinks that in the early 
stages of mastitisjthe short diplococcic forms are found in the 
sediment, passing to the long chain formation in later stages. 

Gminder also showed that the streptococci appearing in milk 
when mastitis is present appear rather to have the form of flattened 
diplococci than of the usual chain. These characteristics may, 
however, also be shown by saprophytic strains outside the organism. 
Saprophytic forms, when injected into the udder, tend to become 
pathogenic. No precise morphological characteristics in the two 
varieties were determined, but Gminder considers that where a 
milk sediment is found to contain streptococci showing the peculiar 
form above mentioned, further investigations should be carried 
out. He considered that there was no connection between the 
.virulence of the strain and the production of hasraolysis. 

Similar appearances in the streptococcic formations were 
found by Rosenow and Davis, in connection with a milk-borne 
epidemic in Chicago, and by Hamburger in Baltimore. 

Rosenow and Davis found that the streptococci which were 
isolated from this epidemic showed a weak capsular substance 
surrounding the streptococci. The capsule was not indented and 
was lost on culturing. The strains were pathogenic? to mice and 
rabbits, killing them within twelve to twenty-four hours. Virulence 
was increased by passage, as was also the definition of the capsular 
' substances. 
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Hambutger found that the organisms were arranged tn ' the 
form of diplococci with a sort of halo, which did not however stain 
with any of the capsular stains. The diplococci were placed end to end, 
and when grown on milk these organisms showed chain formation. 

Further work on similar lines has been carried out by Hdlling, 
Puppel, Stowcll and Hilliard, and others.* 

There seems little doubt that streptococci are present in the 
milk of cows which cannot be regarded as other than healthy. 
Moreover, these organisms occur when the milk is collected with 
the strictest aseptic precautions, as is the case with ‘ certified ’ • 
milk, as given below. 

Heinemann obtained ' certified ’ milk and allowed it to stand 
for eight days to become sour. He then investigated the milk 
for streptococci and found these organisms present in all dilutions 
used, both at room temperature and at 37° C. He then took 10 
litres of this milk and divided it equally into forty-two flasks. Of 
the forty-two flasks thirty-eight were heated in a steam steriliser 
for three successive days. All except one of the flasks which had 
been heated were then inoculated with streptococci obtained from 
numerous sources, namely, human faeces, cow faeces, milk, separator 
slime, sewage, etc. He found that all these strains when grown 
in milk tended to develop the characteristic diplococci and their 
chain formation. 

Rosenow obtained milk with a milking-tube from twelve 
apparently healthy cows. Five of the samples were sterile. Of 
the other seven, three showed large numbers of streptococci after 
incubation, and of these two varieties were found to be virulent on 
injection. He found that streptococci, when grown in milk, take on 
the characteristics of those found in epidemic sore-throats. The 
greatest effect is produced when the organisms are grown in unheated 
milk, less being produced when grown in pasteurised milk, and 
little or none when the milk has been heated in the autoclave. He 
also investigated a large number of streptococci obtained from 
milk and from epidemic sore-throats. Slime was obtained from 
the milk of known farms, and was subjected to a process of 
cleansing in a special clarifying machine. He also used the sediment 
obtained from a cream separator. Immense numbers of strepto¬ 
cocci and other bacteria, also of leucocytes and foreign matter, 
were found in the material obtained from both sources. Emulsions 
of the organisms which were made and injected into animals were 
found to be highly pathogenic, the animals dying within three days. 
Virulent cultures of streptococci were obtained from the exudate 
or from the blood in thirteen out of fifteen animals examined. 

A pseudodiphtheria bqcillus was the next commonest organism found 
in the investigation. 

’ Cp. also work by RosenoW and Moon, and by Krumwiede and Valen¬ 
tine, published since the above was written. , 

* For explanation o? the term ‘ certified,’ see p. 271. 
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The investigation of samples of cream obtained in the open 
market showed the presence of virulent streptococci. The cream 
used was stated to have been pasteurised by the ‘flash method.’‘ 
B. Tubercle Bacilli in Milk.—The literature upon tuberculosis 
in cattle, and in milk, and its relationship to disease can only be 
described as voluminous, and any detailed consideration of the 
subject would be outside the scope of the present work. It is 
proposed to present only such aspects of the question as appear to 
be inseparably connected with any consideration of the hygienic 
aspect of milk. The literature dealing with the regulations for 
controlling tuberculosis in cattle, and with the clinical signs of 
tuberculosis in cows will be entirely omitted. The points which 
will be considered are (i) the presence of tubercle bacilli in milk, 
with an attempt to show their relative prevalence in milk samples 
and in milking cows, and (2) the connection between the presence 
of the bacilli in milk and the health of children. 

I. The General Prevalence of Tubercle Bacilli in Milk Samples 
in certain Large Cities .—The incidence of tubercle bacilli in mJIk 
samples has now been investigated in the milk supply of a number of 
cities, and the results have lx;en published. It is not necessary to 
examine a large number of the results obtained in the course of such 
enquiries, since the prevalence of bovine tuberculosis in one country 
does not afford any guide as to the prevalence of tuberculosis in 
another. Only a few enquiries will therefore be considered. 

The Medical Officer of Health of the London County Council has 
reported upon the presence of tubercle bacilli in milk samples 
which had been examined under the auspices of this Council. He 
states that between the date of the coming into force of the 
L.C.C. General Powers Act of 1907 and December 1913, 13.321 
samples of milk forwarded from places outside the county had been 
examined for the presence of tubercle bacilli. Of these, 1323 
samples, or 9 9 percent., had been found to contain tubercle bacilli, 
as shown by the inoculation of guinea-pigs. During the year 
1913, 2900 samples had been examined. Of these the examination 
of 2682 was complete at the time of writing his report, of which 
251, or 9'3 per cent., had been shown to contain tubercle bacilli. 

The presence of tubercle bacilli has been investigated on several 
occasions in the market milk of blew York. In 1909 Hess found 
the incidence of tubercle bacilli to be about 16 per cent, of all the 
samples examined by him, and in 1912-13 Grand and Wilcox found 
that 9 out of 78 samples of milk examined, or 11-5 per cent., 
were positive. , 

Eastwood, in his investigations on the American milk supply- 
obtained figures relating tp the number of ipfected cows in North 
Wisconsin in the years 1905-8. Out of 23,351 cows tested with tuber¬ 
culin, 781, or 3'5 per cent, of all invertigated, showed a positive 
reaction. 'Jhese fows belonged to 1586 different herds, <4 which 
* For explinatiou see p. 229. 
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number 88, or 17 per cent, of all the herds, contained infected cows. 
In the southern part of Wisconsin State, which had been settled for a 
longer period than the other parts and which has a denser popula¬ 
tion, 43.176 cows had been examined. Of these animals 4570, 
or I0'5 per cent., gave a positive reaction. The cows belonged 
to 2164.different herds, of which 941, or 43'4 per cent, of all the 
herds, contained infected animals. 

The difference in the rate of incidence of tuberculosis in the 
cattfe of the two portions of the state is very striking. 

Campbell, in 1909, investigated the presence of tubercle bacilli in 
the general milk supply of Philadelphia. He took 130 samples 
of market milk and found that 18 contained tubercle bacilli. 
Seven of the inoculated guinea-pigs died before they could be ex¬ 
amined fortuberculosis, but excluding these the precentage of positive 
samples was 13-8. Samples of milk sold as pasteurised milk were 
also examined, and of these 8-3 per cent, gave positive results. This 
fact shows the unreliability of pasteurisation in procuring a safe 
milk supply. This point is considered further in Chap. XIX. 

Delepine, dealing with the milk supply of Manchester between 
the years 1897 and 1913, examined 7681 samples of milk, of which 
671 were found to contain tubercle bacilli, or 87 per cent, of the 
total. The figures given show that there had been a considerable 
fall in the percentage of positive samples since the commencement 
of the investigation, the percentage for the first two years having 
been i'j-2 per cent. 

These figures apply only to milk samples and do not give any 
indication of the number of individual cows giving tuberculous 
milk. Dcldpinc points out that one cow giving tuberculous milk 
can infect a much greater quantity of milk than her own, when the 
mdk from several cows is mixed together. In one experiment he 
took some milk from a cow whose udder was in a state of advanced 
tuberculous mastitis, and diluted it with various quantities of cows’ 
milk which contained no tubercle bacilli. The mixed milk of 
various dilutions was inoculated into different guinea-pigs, and the 
results showed that one part of the tuberculous milk was capable 
of infecting 100,000 parts of non-tuberculous milk. Delepine 
adds that had the dilution been pushed further it is probable that 
the milk would have been found capable of infecting 1,000,000 
parts of non-tuberculous milk. Evidently, therefore, the samples 
of tuberculous milk give no indication of the absolute number of 
infected cows. 

Delepine gives figui^s for the number of farms upon which 
tuberculous cows were found, and from which milk was supplied to 
Manchester during the years 1896 to a9T3. The average number 
of farms containing infected cows for the whole period was found 
to be I0'4 per cent., the fij^res varying from i6-8 per cent, in the 
first four years to 6%per cent, in one of the later years. • The figures 
showed a marked tendency to fall up to the year 1910, since when 
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there seems to have been a in the percentage of farms from 
which infected milk was obtained. 

DeWpine traced the soijirce of tubercle bacilli in a large 
number of samples of milk ^nd obtained the following results: 

/ Per cent.' 

1. Tuberculous udders/the cause of infection in . . 78'6 

2. Tuberculous uddifers probably the cause of infection 

in . .i6-o 

3. Nothing .^finite to connect infection with the 

state of the cow in.5*2 

These figures were obtained after investigating the milk from 
276 farms. 

Tubercle bacilli have been shown to occur in milk from cows 
in whose udder no tuberculous lesion could be detected. This 
fact is now very generally recognised, but an interesting case is 
quoted by Delepine as showing the difficulty of detectii^ early 
tuberculous lesions of the udder by inspection and palpation 
alone. This was a case where mixed milk from three farms 
was found to be tuberculous. All three farms were inspected, 
but no cow having a tuberculous udder could be detected. Mixed 
milk of the three farms was again tested and still found to be 
tuberculous. The veterinary surgeon again inspected the farms, 
and after lengthy examination discovered in each a cow showing 
slight signs of disease of the udder, but in none were the symptoms 
at all typical of tuberculosis. Samples of milk taken from each 
of these cows all produced tuberculosis in experimeiital animals. 
Further cases on the same lines are also quoted by him. 

Mitchell (i) investigated the presence of tubercle bacilli in 
mixed milk obtained from milk shops in Edinburgh between 
November 1913 and May 1914. Four hundred and six samples 
were tested, of which 82, or 20 per cent., were found to be capable 
of producing tuberculosis when inoculated into guinea-pigs. 

Mitchell gives a table showing the occurrence of tuberculosis 
among the Edinburgh dairy cows, compiled from the inedical 
officer’s reports from 1900-13. These figures afford sufficient evidence 
to show that tuberculosis is widespread among cows generally. 

The source of the bacilli in milk need not necessarily be the 
cow. E'vidently they can also be derived from milkers suffering 
from tuberculosis, who, as a result of dirty or careless milking, 
contaminate the milk with the tubercle bacilli in their o'wn saliva. It 
seems, however, that in the majority of instances the tubercle bacilli 
found in milk are derived from the cow hersblf, a conclusion which is 
confirmed by the figures obtained by Delepine, and quoted above.* 

* Tubercle bacilli cannot tie entirely excluded even from milt of the 
high quality of ‘ certified' milk. Helmholtz states that wnere the precautions 
required for the production of this grade of nflik have been fulfilled, virulent 
tubercle bacilli have been found in the milk. Cp. also the work of Heine- 
mann quoted above in relation to pathogenic streptocdcci in ‘ certified ’ milk. 



The Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, as a result o\ the 
evidence obtained by them, state: ‘ Bovine tubercle bacilh^u'C 
apt to be abundantly present in milk as sold to the public vmm 
there is tuberculous disease of the udder of the cow from whito 
it was obtained . . . but these bacilli may also be present in tnb 
milk of tuberculous cows presenting no evidence whatever of 
disease of the udder, even when examined post-mortem. Further, 
the milk of tuberculous cows not containing bacilli as it leaves 
the udder may, and frequently does, become contaminated with 
the feces or uterine discharges of such diseased animals.’ 

2 . On the Injectivity of Tuberculous Milk —^The importance 
of ascertaining the presence of tubercle bacilli in milk is essentially 
bound up with the question of whether such bacilli can produce 
tuberculous lesions in the human species. Here again the literature 
is voluminous and highly controversial, and it is not proposed to 
deal with it in this work. It will suffice to quote some of the 
results qbtained by the extended investigations which have been 
carried out by competent authorities. 

It has been known for a number of years that certain differences 
exist between the tubercle bacilli found in cattle and those found 
in the human species. These have been fully investigated, and 
for further details any one interested is referred to the report of 
the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis. The essential point 
is the presence of bovine tubercle bacilli in lesions in the human 
subject. The most extensive observations have been carried out 
by the workers for the Royal Commission, and it will be of interest 
to quote sentences from the report made by the Commissioners. 
After dealing with the investigations which were conducted upon 
io8 cases of human tuberculosis in persons of various ages, the 
Commissioners say : ' Of the total io8 cases of human tuberculosis 
investigated, 84 yielded human tubercle bacilli, only 19 yielded 
bovine tubercle bacilli, and 5 both bovine and human tubercle 
bacilli. Although the bovine tubercle bacilli may, as it appears, 
be solely responsible for certain cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
(consumption), and though it may be present with the human 
tubercle bacillus in the tonchial glands, it is evident from the 
data recorded that the majority of cases in which the bovine tubercle 
bacillus is the infective agent in the human being are cases of 
alimentary tuberculosis. Such are cases of cervical gland and 
primary abdominal tuberculosis. In the latter class of cases at 
least the tubercle bacillus has unquestionably been swallowed. . . . 
The percentage of these cases of alimentary tuberculosis due to the 
bovine tubercle bacillus is very large.’ (The percentage appears 
to be about 50 per cent.) 

It is not necessary to bring forwar,^ evidence to show that 
bovine tubercle bacilli affect young children rather than adults. 
The prevalence of gland infection in children and of pulmonary 
infection in adults is a matter of common medical knowledge.. 
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Experiments were conducted by the Commission in which 
large numbers of animals were fed upon bovine tubercle bacilli. 
The animals thus fed showed infection of the mesenteric glands 
in nearly every case, and in several cases also of other glands 
more distant from the alimentary canal, and also infection of some 
of the organs, especially the liver and spleen. In one or two cases 
the lungs were also infected. Evidently the bacilli had found 
entrance through the alimentary canal by passing through the 
mucous membrane and then to the glands. 

Dealing further with this subject, the Commissioners state; 

‘ Of young children dying from primary abdominal tuberculosis, 
the fatal lesions could in nearly one-half of the cases be referred 
to the bovine bacillus, and to that type alone. In children, too, 
and often also in adolescents, suffering from cervical gland tuber¬ 
culosis, a large proportion of the cases examined by us could be 
referred to the bovine tubercle bacillus. . . . WTiatever, there¬ 
fore, may be the animal source of tuberculosis in adolescents and 
in adult man, there can be no doubt that a considerable proportion 
of the tuberculosis affecting children is of bovine origin, more 
particularly that which affects primarily the abdominal drgans 
and the cervical glands. And further, there can be no doubt that 
primary abdominal tuberculosis, as well as tuberculosis of the 
cervical glands, is commonly due to ingestion of tuberculous in¬ 
fective material. Judging by our feeding experiments, there would 
appear to be strong presumption that as regards most animals, 
compwatively large doses, given either singly or by frequent 
repetition, are necessary to produce by ingestion acute progressive 
generalised tuberculosis, though we have recorded instances in 
which a very small dose administered but once has produced this 
result. Applying a like presumption to man (and our observations 
on the monkey and chimpanzee in this connection afford warrant 
for so doing), it may be asked in what way are children, the members 
of the human family who are especially liable to exhibit acute 
fatal tuberculosis commencing as an abdominal affection, most 
likely to obtain a large and fatally infective dose of tubercle bacilli ? 

'As already indicated by us, to this question there can be 
but one answer—^namely, that the evidence which we have accu¬ 
mulated goes to demonstrate that a considerable amount of the 
tuberculosis of childhood is to be ascribed to infection with bacilli 
of the bovine type transmitted to children in meals consisting 
largely of the milk of the cow. 

‘ In many cases of abdominal tuberculosis and in tuberculosis 
of the cervical glands, however, it must be recollected that the 
child may be injured by the ingestion of bovine tubercle bacilli 
in milk without a fatal rpsult occurring. Jhe cases of abdominal 
tuberculosis examined by us had all been fatal, that is, death occurred 
from a generalised tuberculosis or from ftome local condition resulting, 
with. l)ossi{)ly two exceptions, from tuberculosis of the abdomen. 
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But many cases of abdominal tuberculosis in children recover, 
though what proportion of these is due to the bovine bacillus 
and what to the human, we have no means of knowing at present. 
The cases of cervical gland tuberculosis investigated by us were 
all cases that recovered or were recovering after operation, and a 
large proportion of them were bovine in origin. . . . We are con¬ 
vinced that measures for securing the prevention of ingestion of 
living bovine tubercle bacilli with milk would greatly reduce the 
number of cases of abdominal and cervical gland tuberculosis in 
children, and that such measures should include the exclusion from 
the food supply of the milk of the recognisably tuberculous cow 
irrespective of the site of the disease, whether in the udder or in 
the internal organs.’ 

Investigations together with summaries of other cases in¬ 
vestigated by different authors have been prepared by Park and 
Krumwiede. These authors have worked up the percentage of 
bovine^ infections occurring in children who were found to be 
affecteS with tubercle, causing their death, or who had died from 
other causes, and were found post-mortem to contain also tuber¬ 
culous lesions. The table given below is taken from their paper 
and gives the incidence of infection only. 


Percentage Incidence of Bovine Infection 


Diagnosis 


Children 5-16 

Children under 

and over 

Years 

5 Years 

Pulmonary tuberculosis . 

o-t 

00 

2-8 

Tuberculous adenitis, cervical . 

27 

38-0 

61 0 

Addommal tuberculosis . 

200 

530 

58-0 

Generalised tuberculosis, all- 

140 

570 

47-0 

mentary origin 


160 

8-6 

Generalised tuberculosis . 

00 

Generalised tuberculosis, includ- 

00 

0-0 

660 

mg meninges,abmentaryongin 




Tubercular meningitis (with or 

00 

00 

4-6 

without generalised lesions 
other than preceding) 


6-8 


Tuberculosis of bones and joints 


0 0 

Tuberculosis of skin 

230 

60 0 

00 


The authors state: ' In our own series of non-selected fatal 
cases under five years of age bovine infection constituted 12J per 
cent. We had nine cases under six years of age, who were ex¬ 
clusively cow’s milk fed, from a foundling asylum. Of these, 

five were bovine infections. If the fa^al cases in this series are 
deducted from the total cases, the bovine infections comprise 

about 10 per cent. In a «ion-selected series of fatal cases from 

the Babies’ Hospital 6J- per cent, were due to bovine ipfection. 
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‘ Where other investigators have reported non-selected cases 
the percentages come close to these figures. 

' On the whole, bovine infection causes somewhat less than 
10 per cent, of the total deaths in young children.' 

Mitchell (2) examined eighty consecutive cases of tuberculous 
cervical glands in children. Of these eighty children forty-two 
resided in Edinburgh and thirty-eight came from the neighbouring 
country districts. The bovine bacillus was present in 88 per cent, 
cf the cases and the human bacillus in 12 per cent. Mitchell 
states that ‘ without exception the cases were those of children 
iwelve years of age and under. The maximum incidence occurred 
luring the second year of life. This is not surprising when it 
s recalled that the large majority of children of this age are nourished 
n whole or in part on cows’ milk. I found that in my series of 
ases 84 per cent, of the children of two years and under had been 
ed with unsterilised cows’ milk since birth. Whatever may be 
he case in other countries the mode of feeding children in Britain', 
specially Scotland, is such as to favour bovine infection.’ 

The method of feeding of children showing lesions due to bovine 
ubercle bacilli, has been investigated by Fraser. Out of seventy 
;ases of tuberculosis of bones or joints thirty-eight cases had a 
Jear history of feeding on cows’ milk, and the bacteriological 
esults suggested infection by bacilli of bovine origin. In nineteen 
if the cases the children were breast-fed, and the evidence was 
n favour of infection with bacilli of human origin. In thirteen 
;ases the evidence was either incomplete or showed appxirent 
ontradiction between the bacteriological findings and the history. 

The question of infection in children by the ingestion of bovine 
ubercle bacilli in millc was thoroughly discussed at the conference 
n tuberculosis which took place in Edinburgh in 1914, at which 
onference some of the results above described were given by the 
uthors concerned. 

Stiles, in dealing with the question, reviewed some of the work 
f the observers already mentioned, and urged the necessity for 
ttention being directed towards the stamping out of bovine 
uberculosis. He considers that if measures were energetically 
arried through, the amount of surgical tuberculosis in children 
rould rapidly diminish. He adds; ‘ I maintain, however, that 
util such legislation has been in force for some time it is the duty 
f the medical profession to insist on the boiling of all milk given 
a children. Professor von Pirquet, one of the greatest authorities 
n tuberculosis in Vienna, states that practically all the surg'cal 
iberculosis which is met with in children, in that city is due to 
le human bacillus. This statement would at first sight appear 
) throw doubt upon the reli/ibility of the Edinburgh investigations, 
lit when Professor von Pirquet assures us that the whole of the 
lilk of Vienna is boiled we can quitei understand why surgical 
iberculosis \n that city is never of bovine origin.’ 
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The work above recorded affords indubitable evidence as to 
the infection of children by the bovine tubercle bacillus through 
the alimentary canal. 

C. On the Presence of Bacillus Abortus in Milk.—A fair number 
of investigations have been carried out on the presence of Bacillus 
Abortus in the milk obtained from cows who had aborted in previous 
pregnancies. The disease is well known, and when it attacks a 
herd produces serious financial loss. 

It has been shown by numerous observers that the Bacillus 
abortus is present in the milk of cows both before they have shown 
any symptoms of abortion and also for a considerable period 
after the abortion has occurred. The disease, its prevalence, 
method of infection, etc., was investigated by a special committee 
appointed by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. In con¬ 
nection with this committee special investigations were carried 
out by MacFadyean and Stockman. 

Abortion is produced when the bacillus attacks the uterus, 
and *the investigations were directed towards ascertaining how 
the disease reached this organ, and infection was found to take 
place readily by ingestion of the bacillus. In four experiments 
where the bacillus was given by the mouth three results were 
positive and one negative, and the committee states: ‘ With 
regard to infection by the mouth it is a natural source of infection 
which until recently did not enter into anybody's calculations 
regarding the spread of abortion, and knowing, as we do, that the 
food including the bacillus, and even the feeding-trough, may more 
or less easily be contaminated on an infected establishment, it 
seems highly probable that infection by ingestion often takes place. 
In fact we arc inclined to believe that the disease is more frequently 
contracted in this way than in any other. Presumably the bacilli 
are absorbed from the intestine and gain the blood stream whereby 
they reach the uterus. In the case of ewe 77 the microbe of cattle 
abortion was found in the cotyledons six days after infection by 
the mouth.’ 

The committee further showed that a large number of animals 
are susceptible to the disease arising from the Bacillus Abortus, 
and they produced abortion experimentally in cows, ewes, goats, 
bitches, and guinea-pigs, and state that Bang also was successful 
in producing abortion in a mare. 

The committee say; ‘ Although it is hardly germane to the 
present enquiry we think it advisable to point out that since the 
bacillus of cattle abortion is pathogenic for so many species, the 
possibility of the hupian female being infected should not be lost 
sight of.’ 

The prevalence of the disease in this country was also investigated 
by the committee,* who foimd it impbssible to ascertain the precise 
prevalence in the absence of any order requiring the disease to 
be reported. Information given voluntarily by stock-owners 
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having infected herds showed that the disease was found in fifty- 
five farms which were situated in no less than thirty-six different 
counties. 

The presence of the bacillus in milk was investigated by Schroeder 
and Cotton. They found that the milk from apparently healthy 
cows which did not react to tuberculin, might contain Bacillus 
Abortus, and that these bacilli when injected into guinea-pigs 
produced lesions similar to, but not identical with, those produced 
by tubercle bacilli. They found that the abortus bacillus could 
be detected in the udder when no trace of disease could be found 
on examining the carcase. Further, they found that the excretion 
of this organism in the milk is extremely persistent, having been 
traced in one case for a period of eleven months after the abortion. 
They confirm the work of MacFadyean and Stockman in regard 
to the infection of other animals, and produced characteristic 
lesions by feeding, in cattle, sheep, goats, mares, guinea-pigs, 
rabbits. 

Schroeder and Cotton investigated the milk from cows on two 
farms and also from individual cows. On one farm there were 
140 cows tested with the tuberculin and found to be free fibm 
this disease ; nineteen cows, however, showed a positive reaction 
for the abortus bacillus. On the second farm of thirty-six cows, 
eleven gave positive reaction, and in the total number of cows 
investigated 14 per cent, were found to contain the Bacillus Abortus. 

Smith and Fabyan showed that the foetus obtained from a 
guinea-pig infected with Bacillus Abortus when injected into another 
guinea-pig gave rise to lesions simulating tubercle but in reality 
due to the Bacillus Abortus. These lesions could be reproduced 
at will in a series of animals. The authors believe that tuberculous 
lesions are sometimes stated to occur which are in reality due to 
the Bacillus Abortus. The organism was found to grow readily 
in milk. 

Zurick and Krage investigated the milk from three cows which 
had respectively aborted fourteen days, six months, and thirteen 
months previously. The abortus bacillus was found in all cases, 
but no pathological changes could be detected either in the udder 
or in the milk. They found that if the bacilli were injected into 
one side of the goat’s udder they were excreted from the injected 
side four or five days after the injection but not from the other 
side. The blood of the goat showed agglutinating power for 
the Bacillus Abortus. In other experiments the bacilli were intro- 
luced intravenously or subcutaneously. Two of the animals 
njected showed Bacillus Abortus in the milje within twenty-four 
tours, a third in forty-eight hours, and the organism persisted 
n the milk for a period of about three weeks. 

Schroeder (i), in the coursetf work carried out'upon the nutritive 
properties of boiled milk for guinea-pigs, ,found lesions in some of 
:he guinea-pigs exanained, which caused him to investigate the 
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milk which had been used. All the milk was obtained from tuber¬ 
culin-tested cows kept at the experiment station and was of super¬ 
lative quality. 

At the time of the experiment it was not known that one cow 
in the herd from which the milk was obtained was infected with the 
Bacillus Abortus, and it appears that there was at that time on 
evidence whatever of the cow being thus infected. Working in 
conjunction with Cotton, Schroeder had previously discovered 
that milk containing this bacillus, if injected into guinea-pigs, 
gave rise to this disease in guinea-pigs. 

In another paper Schroeder (2) showed that many if not most 
cows that become infected with the Bacillus Abortus remain chronic 
carriers for long periods of time, possibly permanent carriers, and 
that the bacillus is of common occurrence in the milk of rows that 
have ceased to abort and have produced several healthy calves in 
succession. Among aborting cows the bacillus appears in the 
milk before an abortion occurs, and in one instance was discovered 
in the fnilk of a cow that did not abort until 255 days later. These 
facts afford strong testimony to the impossibility of securing milk, 
from even the most carefully supervised cows, that can be guaranteed 
free from the germs of disease. 

Although somewhat beyond the immediate scope of this work, 
it may be mentioned that Teacher and Burton found that abortion 
in guinea pigs was apparently produced both by streptococci and 
by a diphtheroid bacillus. In two cases the changes in the placenta 
resembled the white infarctions found in hum.m placents: no 
bacteria could be found, but the authors believed that the lesion 
was probably of streptococcal origin. 

D. On lililk-bome Epidemics.—It is not proposed to enter 
into any detail as to the epidi'mics which have been attributed to 
milk-borne organisms. For the most part these epidemics have 
been of the nature of sore throats varying greatly in intensity. Some 
diphtheria epidemics twve also occurred. Three outbreaks, which 
will not be dealt with, are stated to have been of the nature of 
gastro-enteritis. In scjme cases the symptoms h.ive been of an 
extremely severe type, and although the sore throat was the primary 
symptom, this has been succeeded by serious secondary troubles, 
leading in many cases to death. 

In iqi2 Savage summarised the epidemics which have been 
regarded as being due to milk in this country. 

Out of nineteen epidemics investigated, the source of infection, 
although most certainly due to milk, could not be precisely traced, 
but the remainder of the epidemics were traceable in most cases 
quite definitely to a difeised cow. 

Of the last the following is a brief summary: 

Rugby 1880 Apparently due to a*coiv suffering from mastitis. 

Dover 1884 BeIieved,to be due to cows among whom some had 

suffered from foot-and-mouth disease. 
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Finchley, 


Anglesea 

Guildford 


Finchley 


Glasgow 


Colchester 


Leith 


Christiania 


1894 Three cows whose milk had been mixed with the 
general supply showed ulcerated teats and one 
had a chronic abscess of the udder. 

1897 Streptococci found in the milk of one cow of the 
dairy concerned. 

1903 Streptococci found in the milk of a variety which 

was virulent to mice. It seemed doubtful 
whether the farmer or the cows on the farm had 
first shown symptoms of trouble, but the epide¬ 
mic appears to have been transmitted to the milk. 

1904 Streptococcal outbreak attributed by Prof. Ken¬ 

wood to two cows in unsatisfactory condition of 
health. 

1904 An epidemic of mild tonsillitis believed to be due 

to an eruption of the teat of a new cow introduced 
into the herd which had spread to other cows. 
The hands of four out of eight of the milkers 
became affected with similar eruptions. The 
epidemic stopped when the milk from this farift 
was sterilised before use. ' 

1905 An epidemic of at least 600 cases. This epidemic 

was traced to infection from one cow which'had 
mastitis. The milk from this cow, which was 
known to be sick, had been added to the common 
milk supply for some time. Cessation of the 
epidemic corresponded with the exclusion of the 
milk from this cow. 

1904 Epidemic of diphtheria. Several cows were found 
with pustules which had practically dried upon 
the teats. The Klebs-Loeffler bacillus was not 
found in the pustules. It was suggested that 
the pustules had been cow-pox. i 

1908 At least 504 cases of sore throat occurred. The 
cause was traced to a cow with a diseased udder 
giving milk containing streptococci which were 
pathogenic to mice. 


A similar survey of the epidemics in America has been prepared 
by Trask, and should be consulted for further information. 

Serious epidemics of sore throats due to streptococci in the 
milk occurred in America in the year 1911-12. 

Hamburger describes an epidemic in Baltimore. The milk 
concerned in the production of the epidemic all came from one 
dairy which collected milk from many farms. The milk had been 
pasteurised at the dairy by the flash method, i.e. just raised to 
160° F. Subsequently it was held at a temperature of 145° F. for 
from twenty minutes to half an hour. Wh^ the dairy raised the 
temperature of the pasteurisation and the customers were advised 
to boil the milk, the epidemic subsided, although a few stray cases 
occurred, apparently by infection from one person to another. 
Investigation showed that in the few days preceding the outbreak 

of the epidemic pasteurisation had been omitted. 

• • • 
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A very severe epidemic of streptococcal sore throats occurred 
in Cambridge, Mass., in the winter of ipri-ia, and was dealt with 
by several authors (cp. Winslow and Darling). It was known that 
730 cases occurred, but the real number was probably considerably 
above this. Twenty-seven deaths occurred among the persons 
attacked, of whom the majority were over forty years of age. 
Children appeared to be comparatively immune. The bacterial 
content of the milk supplied from the dairy was fairly low, being 
approximately 300,000 per c.c. Two-thirds of the samples examined 
gave a count below 50,000 and half of the samples below 10,000. 

Capps and Miller investigated an outbrea.k of sore throats 
in Chicago due to streptococcal infection of the milk supply. The 
epidemic presented features of considerable, interest and involved 
about 10,000 cases, which is considered to be a conservative esti¬ 
mate. A number of deaths occurred as a result of the infection. 
The outbreak was divided into two parts : the first occurred about 
Septerfilx'r 21,rising in intensity to the 25th,when it rapidly subsided. 
Ihe second outbreak of cases, which was not so numerous, occurred 
on January l and 2, with a slight interruption from the loth to 
the 17th of this month. The epidemic was worse in some parts 
of the city than others, and was bad in the village of Batavia, 
w'hich lies just outside Chicago. The source of infection was traced 
to a dairy whose pasteurising plant was in Batavia. It was found 
that a few days before each of the outbreaks there had been serious 
defects in the pasteurisation, which had been especially bad on 
December 17 and December 19. The milk appears to have been 
consumed two or three days after pasteurisation and the incubation 
period to have been about four days. An interesting point arises 
in the fact that at one children’s hospital which was supplied 
with milk from this dairy the children did not suffer at all, although 
the nursing and medical staff suffered severely. Investigation 
.showed that the milk supply for the children was delivered raw 
and pasteurised in the hospital before being given to the children, 
while the milk supplied for the staff was obtained direct from the 
dairy, where it was supposed to have been pasteurised and did 
not undergo any further heating. Investigation on the farms 
which supplied milk to the dairy showed that there had been 
an unusual number of cases both of mastitis in the cows and of 
sore throats in several of the persons on the farms supplying the 
milk to the dairy. Samples of milk supplied from the farms were 
found to contain pus and streptococci. 

Outbreaks due to milk infection were reported upon by Fletcher 
in VVoodbridge in I9i'3-I4. and by Macew'en in South London. 
In the latter case the epidemic appears to have been due to infection 
from the teats of tlTe cows, which was also found on the milkers’ 
hands. At the time of the investigation the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus 
was isolated from the han&s of two of the milkers; The pustules 
an the cows’ teats®had however become dry'and the organisms 
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were not obtained from them. The epidemic ceased when the 
milk from this cow was pasteurised. 

Epidemics of scarlet fever and typhoid fever have been traced 
to infection from the milk supply in a number of cases. Such 
infection usually occurs from the presence of the organisms in one 
of the milkers, or in one of the inhabitants at the farm. Cases 
are given both by Savage and Trask, and others have occurred 
in recent years. Thus Header reports an outbreak of 139 cases of 
scarlet fever, and 282 cases of sore throat, which may have been 
a mild form of the disease. The source of infection was traced 
to one of the milkers, and the large number of cases arose from 
the fact that the contiuninated milk was mixed with a large volume 
of other milk. 

These epidemics occur in spite of all observance of apparently 
adequate precautions. Pathogenic streptococci have been shown 
above to occur in ‘ certified' milk. Winslow, in describing thfe 
severe epidemic of tonsillitis which occurred in Boston, Mass., in 
1911-12, says: ‘ 1 am at a loss to suggest any other precautions 
that could have been taken to guard against infection with human 
germs of disease tint were not taken in this instance. Excellent 
regulations were drawn up for the exclusion of contagion, the 
milkers and the cattle carefully inspected, the dairy was admirably 
arranged, and the whole process controlled by laboratory examin¬ 
ations under the direction of bacteriologists ,and sanitarians of the 
highest standard. If in spite rif such precautions the milk becomes 
infected, any r.iw milk supply may at any time become infected; 
and this I believe to be the lesson not only of this outbreak, but 
of many that h.avc preceded it in all parts of the world. It is 
practically impossible to exclude mild and unrecognised cases of 
disease of the process of milk production. The larger the supply 
the greater, of course, is the danger, but even a small supply must 
meet it at some time. Thus a cough over the pail, a finger inside 
the can as it is lifted, and the danger is imminent. There is in 
my judgment but one safeguard against such outbreaks—^proper 
pasteurisation.’ 

There is little to add to this summary of the position: owing 
to the risks of subsequent contamination, however, pasteurisation 
is safest when carried out in the home. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

NOTES ON THE SOURCES OF THE CONTAMINATION OF MII.K 

The contamination of milk is brought about by the addiiion to 
.it of bacteria, and is liable to occur at all stages of its production, 
and of its transit to the consumer. 

The class of bacteria will evidently differ very greatly, and 
will depend upon the source of the contamination. These following 
sources may be regarded as the more common; 

1. From the cow herself, either from the udder or from other 
parts of the animal. 

2. From the milker. 

3. From the cow-shed, either from the air, the walls, floor, 
bedding, or the food. 

4. From the milk-pails. 

5. In the process of filtering and cooling. 

6. From chums or bottles. 

7. In the process of transit from the farm to the dairy and from 
the dairy to the customer. 

8. In the course of manipulation at the dairy. 

9. In the home of the customer. 

These sources may now be considered individually : 

I. From the Cow herselL—It seems hardly possible, even when 
full precautions are taken, to obtain milk by the ordinary process 
of milking which has a lower count than a few hundred bacteria 
per cubic centimetre. Seibold, using antiseptics for washing the 
teats, and after discarding a considerable amount of first milk, was 
able in a few instances to obtain sterile milk by milking directly 
into sterile tubes. Ordinarily, however, sterile milk can only be 
obtained by the use of a milking-tube passed up the teat into the 
space which occurs irt the cow’s udder between the gland tissue and 
the teat, and by collecting the milk thus obtained, all the apparatus 
used having been, previously sterili^gd. The counts obtained by 
Seibold, and later by Rullmann, using all precautions, were found 
to vary from 0 to aboiu* 400 bacteria per c.c. 

In cases where there is disease of the udder the, organisms pro- 
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during the disease will be passed out into the milk, which will be 
, contaminated at its site of production. This subject has already 
been dealt with in Chap. XV. 

It has also been noted in Chap. VII that streptococci, and hence 
presumably other organisms, may gain entrance to the teats from 
the outside of the udder and teats. 

The first jets of milk which leave the udder on milking are 
knouTi to contain a larger number of bacteria than the later portions, 
and it is usual in producing milk of a high quality to reject the 
first portion of milk. 

Further, the cows, unless cleaned, usually have their hind¬ 
quarters contaminated by faces and urine. Facal matter is replete 
with organisms, of which the most characteristic and the best known 
are those of the coli group. The presence of Bacillus coli is usually 
regarded as diagnostic of ffccal contamination. When present in 
milk it is probable that its main source of origin is from the fsces 
of the cow. The fseccs are allowed to dry on the hindquarters 
of the animal and tend in the process of friction of the milker 
against the cow to fall or be wafted by air currents into the railkipg 
pail. The greater part ol the dirt, i.e. sediment, which is found in 
milk is well known to be mainly composed of fzecal material. A 
small amount of such material in the milk provides a rich supply 
of coli organisms.' 

It is not necessary to consider at length the literature upon this 
subject, but it may be mentioned in passing that Hewlett and 
Barton, examining milk as it came into London from a very large 
number of English counties,found that in 4b per cent, of the samples. 
Bacillus coli was present in r c.c. of milk. It is probable that 
had larger quantities of milk been taken, the percentage would have 
been still higher. 

Other organisms will bo attached to the hair of the cow and, 
together with the hairs rubbed off in the process of milking, will 
fall into the milk On forms where milk with a low bacterial count 
is produced, it is not unusual for the cows’ udders to be clipped in 
order to remove the main growth of hair. Such clipping is probably 
especially valuable in certain cases where the hairs grow almost 
on to the teats and will De rubbed in the process of milking. W here 
the milker leans his head against the s’de of the cow, hair from the 
cow's flanks will also fall—prnbaoly into the milk. 

2 . From the Milker.—The milker's hands are a potent source 
of origin for bacteria in milk. In the course of milking any dirt 
which is on the hands will gradually be rubbed off and find its 
way into the milk. A practice exists among dirty milkers of milking 
‘with their hands moistened by means of their own saliva. This 
revolting practice, which is kqpwn as ‘ wet ’ milking, clearly adds 
to the bacterial contamination of the milk. In the first place 

* The remarks of the Royal Commission on tul%rcuIosis, quoted on p. a 53 > 
may also be. referred to. < 
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the organisms present in the milker’s mouth or throat will be 
transferred to the milker’s hands. In the process of milking 
there will be an accumulation of bacteria, epithelial debris and 
dirt, both from the hands of the milker and from the teats of 
the cow. A large proportion of this material will fall into the 
milk-pail. 

Some of the epidemics which have arisen as a result of con¬ 
taminated milk, have been traced directly to disease in the milkers. 
A milker with a sore throat will be liable to infect the milk with 
the organisms present in his throat. One suffering from pulmonary 
tubercle will transfer tubercle bacilli to the milk with the greatest 
ease, either by a cough or by the saliva if the hands are moistened 
with it. Epidemics of scarlet fever have been traced to infection 
from a member of the dairy staff through the milk. Further, 
epidemics of typhoid fever have been traced to the fact that one 
of the milkers was a carrier of these germs.* 

5. Prom the Cow-shed.—It is not necessary to dwell upon this 
subject, since the presence of large numlrers of organisms in straw, 
etc., is a matter of universal knowledge. These organisms cannot 
fail to be present in the air of the cow-shed where bedding or fodder 
is present, and a certain number will inevitably find their way into 
the milk-pail. Where it is desired to obtain a milk of low bacterial 
content, it is usual either to milk the cows in a shed where no 
bedding is allowed, or to use sawdust for bedding instead of straw 
or similar substance. The bacteria which gain access from these 
sources are probably harmless. 

4 . From the Milk-pails.—A dirty milk-pail will contaminate 
the milk which is milked into it, and it is to be feared that there 
is frequently a lack of cleanliness, especially in the smaller farms, 
in regard to this matter. A good deal of the contamination referred 
to above could evidently be prevented if the contaminating matter 
were not allowed to fall into the pail. The reduction of the bacterial 
count by using (i) a properly shaped milk-can and (2) care in cleanli¬ 
ness of the milk-pails will be dealt with later. 

6. Conveyance from the Farm to the Customer.—The sources of 
contamination under headings 5.6,7, and 8 (see above, p. 265) resolve 
themselves into a consideration of the conveyance of milk from 
the milking-shed to the customer, and will evidently depend upon 
the method of transit employed. So much has already been written, 
and so many investigations carried out, upon the various phases 
of contamination of the general milk supply in the course of its 
transit, that no further remarks will be made here. Those interested 
will find much information m the work of Houston and of Savage, 
and of the authors quoted by them. 

6. Contamination in the Homs of the Customer.—This source 
of contamination, wl^ch is outside the purview of investigations 

> Cp. Chap. XV.* 
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dealing with the general milk supply, is too frequently overlooked 
when the milk for infants is under consideration. A milk of the 
greatest purity introduced into a dirty home or placed in the hands 
of careless persons may become seriously contaminated before it 
reaches the child for whom it was intended. Perhaps one of the 
most serious difficulties encountered in the preservation of milk 
in the poorer class of homes arises from the absence of any satis¬ 
factory place for storage of milk. In this country there are no 
regulations requiring the delivery of milk at a low temperature, 
and it is probable that the bulk of the milk supplied by dair^-men 
in this country is delivered at a temperature at which bacterial 
growth is proceeding with considerable rapidity. In many homes the 
only safe storage place is in a cupboard adjacent to the fire, separated 
only from the chimney by one laj'cr of bricks. Here the milk, 
already warm, becomes still warmer, and the bacteria grow at an 
increasing rate of speed. A small degree of contamination in the 
original milk may therefore produce a higlily contaminated milk 
before such milk is taken as food. Further, contamination may 
arise from the use of dirty vessels and from manipulation with 
dirty hands, or from leaving the milk uncovered and exposed to 
aerial contamination. It is hardly necessary to elaborate these 
sources of contamination any further, as everyone will te able to 
supply additional personal data. 

The bacterial content of raw milk, when it reaches the 
consumer in the course of the daily milk round, will usually have 
reached at least one million organisms per c.c. (a cubic centimetre 
is about eighteen minims), and will often be many times that figure. 
The high degree of bacterial contamination is not realised owing 
to the opacity of milk. 

Houston, summing up the results of his investigations upon 
bacterial examinations of milk, says : ‘ The whole history of milk 
from start to finish, from secretion by the cow to ingestion by the 
human being, is fraught with " potential ” risk to the consumer. 
The influence of time and temperature on the microbial qualities 
of milk is most important. Milk is not generally consumed fresh, 
and commonly many hours elapse between the time of milking 
and the time when the milk reaches the consumer. During this 
period bacteria multiply in the milk at a rate which is governed 
chiefly by the temperature. It follows that a comparatively clean 
milk to start with, after a lapse of some time and under the influence 
of a high temperature, will yield worse results as judged by the 
ordinary bacteriological tests than a milk containing initially an 
excess of filth but which is maintained at a low temperature or 
Which has been examined shortly after milking.’ 
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SUMMARY OF CHAPTER XVII 


ON THE PRODUCTION OF MILK AS FAR AS POSSIBLE FREE FROM 
CONTAMINATION 

It is difficult to summarise the very wide question of milk produo 
tion, and it is hoped that any one interested may read the chapter 
dealing with this subject. 

It is clearly of the greatest importance that an adequate and 
satisfactory milk supply should be provided for infants and young 
children. While it seems hardly necessary that the standard of 
‘ certified ’ milk should be reached, an impioved standard on that 
at present prevailing is very necessary. 

It has been shown in the preceding chapters that milk which 
has been boiled may safely be used as a food for infants, and that 
no disadvantage over raw milk can be traced for this puipose. 
On the other hand, the heating of milk should not be regarded as 
a means for removing micro-organisms, which have collected in 
large numbers in the milk, as a result of entirely unnecessary 
carelessness at various stages of the milk production. 



CHAPTER XVII 


ON THE PRODUCTION OF MILK AS FAR AS POSSIBLE FREE FROM 
CONTAMINATION 

Different views are taken as to the desirability of using milk in 
the raw condition as a food for infants. Whatever view, however, 
be taken upon this subject there can be no difference of opinion 
as to the desirability of obtaining milk for infants in as pure a 
condition as is possible. 

Of recent years, investigations which have been carried out both 
by hygienists and by agriculturists have shown the methods which 
it is desirable to adopt in order to secure a good milk supply for 
infants. The way was largely shown by the American Medical 
Milk Commissions, which commenced their work some thirty 
years ago. It is not possible in this work to enter into a detailed 
account of the work of these commissions, but a few notes may be 
made. 

Primarily these commissions set out to provide milk known as 
‘certified ’ milk, that is, it was certified by the commission as being 
of a prescribed standard. Certain conditions were formulated by 
the commissions which had to be complied with by any farmer, 
who was desirous of putting on sale milk of a quality which could 
be certified. 

The main conditions required are comprised in a bacterial 
standard of not more than 10,000 per c.c. when delivered to the 
consumer, the milk to be obtained from tuberculin-tested cows, 
with due precautions in regard to the possible infection of the milk 
either by disease in the cows or in the employees on the farm. 
The premises were subjected to frequent in.spection by officers 
employed by the commissions, and the milk was examined not less 
often than once a week for bacteria content and for chemical 
composition. • 

The chemical standards which are required by the commissioners 
vary slightly in tjje different districts of the United States. The 
fat content required varies fom 3-5 t 5 4-5 per cent., the most usual 
figure for the non-fatty solids being 8-5 jier cent. The production 
of a mihe of the bacterial standard required in ‘ certified ‘ milk 

aji 
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carries with it the necessary attention to the condition of the cows, 
of the sheds, etc.; also the need for great care and cleanliness both 
in the milkers and in the methods of milking. 

Numerous precautions must be adopted in order to obtain a 
milk having a bacterial content of not more than 10,000 per c.c. 
when delivered to the customer. This figure, although it appears 
to be so low as to be almost unattainable to the average farmer, 
has been exceeded for prolonged periods by a number of farms in 
the States. These farms have produced a milk, which, when tested 
under circumstances corresponding as closely as possible to those 
which would obtain at the time of the actual consumption of the 
milk, showed a bacterial count of 2000 per c.c. or even occasionally 
less. Only the main items requiring attention in order to produce 
milk of this quality will be dealt with. 

The Milking-shed.—A. separate shed should be employed for 
milking, or, if the cows are milked in the same shed as that in which 
they are kept during the rest of the day, the bedding must qot be 
of straw or other dried herb: sawdust is preferable. Suitable 
sheds are required, great cleanliness is necessary, and the s^eds 
should, as far as possible, be washed down a little while before 
milking. Various arrangements are in use in regard to the position 
occupied by the cows in the shed. It is perhaps more usual now¬ 
adays for the cows to be arranged in two rows with their heads 
facing one another, with space to admit of feeding between 
the two rows of cows, as shown in the accompanying plate. The 
floor slopes slightly both ways towards the trough, into which the 
dirty water, faeces, etc., faU or are swept and pass along it out of 
the shed 

The cows themselves must be free from disease, and for this 
purpose should be tested every six months with tuberculin and 
should be subjected at frequent intervals to careful veterinary 
examination. The frequency of such examinations varies in 
practice from once a week to once a month. The presence of 
disease cannot however be absolutely excluded even under these 
conditions. A cow which is tested with tuberculin in January 
will not react to a fresh injection within the next six months, 
although there is no protection whatever against the contraction 
of tubercle within that period should the cow be in contact 
with any source of this disease. During the six months’ interval 
she may for a long period easily excrete tubercle bacilli in the 
milk which will pass undetected and be capable of giving rise to 
tubercular disease.^ 

The cleanliness of the cows is also a most important point, and 
the cow’s hindquarters and udder should be cleansed before each 
milking. There is some divergence of practice; in regard to the 

‘ Cp. Del6pine,[p. 252,'and'not^ on ^.'252. 
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details of the method pxirsued. In some farms warm water is 
used, in others cold water. It Is usual, however, not to leave 
any part of the cow actually wet, more especially the udder. Thd 
hindquarters should be dried down with a cloth after washing, 
and it is a frequent practice only to rub the udder over with a 
damp cloth. 

The effect of the method of cleaning the udder upon the number 
of moulds and fungi alone was investigated by Leufven by the 
following means. He prepared sterile flasks, of which the bottom 
was covered with a medium suitable for the growth of bacteria. 
Three cows were used. The udder of cow No. i was washed 
before milking and was then dried; the udder of cow No. 2 was 
rubbed over before milking with a dry cloth : the udder of cow 
No. 3 was left untouched. The milking was then commenced, and 
the flasks were exposed for one second by removing the plug and 
holding the flasks just over the edp of the milking-bucket, both at 
the beginning and at the end of milking, separate flasks being used. 
Only th" moulds and fungi which grew upon the media were counted, 
and the following figures were obtained from i square centimetre 
of the nutrient medium: 


No. I. Beginning of milking, 47 organisms. 

End „ 

107 

No. 2. Beginning „ 

109 

End 

„ 87 

No. 3. Beginning „ 

1210 

End 

.. loi 

Evidently in the third case 

the number decreased at the end 


of milking owing to the major part of those present havng 
already been jwssed out inti' the milk in the earlier phases of 
milking. 

The milkers must be themselves free from disease, and in order 
to .secure this londition they should be examined at relatively 
frequent intervals by a doctor. Any case of suspected illness 
in a milker should lead to his prompt exclusion from milking 
until either the disease is cured or the danger has been 
eliminated. Many epidemics which have been traced to the 
milk supply have been found to arisp from the presence of the 
organisms of disease, in one of the milkers or of those handling 
the milk.* The milkers should wash their hands carefully, and 
the nails should be kept short and clean. They should wear white 
o\’cralls and caps a,nd should not be allowed t() lean their heads 
ag'iinst the side of the cow. Their hand- s duld he dty when, 
milking. They must not h.andle the milking-pail or 0 her 


. * Cp. Chap. XV. 
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tmsterilised article after having washed their hands prior to 
milking. The hands should be washed between the milking 
of each cow. some farms the overalls and caps worn are 
sterilised in steam; in others they are merely kept clean by 
frequent washing. 

Milking machines have been invented with a view to the 
economy of labour and also from a desire to obviate some of the 
possible contamination of milk from an unclean or diseased 
milker. At first these milking machines were not found very 
satisfactory, because they did not milk the cow completely, 
but left behind much of the strippings, which have been shown 
on p. 22 to contain the highest fat content. As a result of this 
unsatisfactory emptying of the gland, the cows tended to go ‘ dry.’ 
More recently, milking machines have been invented which are 
stated to milk the cows more completely, although it seems that 
certain cows can never be milked completely with the machine 
but must be stripped by hand afterwards. So long as stripping 
is accomplished the use of the milking machine does not appear 
to have any injurious effects upon the cows, nor to reduce the 
3deld of milk.* 

The milking machines are said to economise labour, as several 
cows can be milked at the same time, but the discussions of dair3Tnen 
reported from America hardly suggests complete uniformity of 
opinion. Regarded from the hygienic aspect in relation to the milk 
supply, it seems difficult to believe that the milking machine is not a 
step backwards. The rubber tubes are known to be very difficult to 
cleanse, and flexible tubes must be used in view of the probable 
movement of the cows. Unless these machines are used with a 
care and cleanliness which can hardly be expected of anyone with¬ 
out a bacteriological training, it is greatly to be feared that they 
will prove an insidious variety of the old long-tubed feeding-bottles, 
now justly condemned as a death-trap for infants. A milking 
machine is shown in the accompanying plate. The tubes are 
applied to the several teats, and a reduction of pressure in 
the can is produced. By this means the milk is sucked into 
the can. 

The pail used is a matter of very considerable importance. 
The old-fashioned open pail should not be used. A hooded pail, 
or one with a side aperture, gives greatly superior results, and the 
pail which has a side aperture only, is said to be superior to the 
hooded variety. These pails, which are shown in the figure, p. 275. 
prevent the contamination of the milk, by bacteria from the cow or 
from the air, which may, and usually do, fall into the milk-pail 
from above. 

The following figures, which yere obtained as a result of bacterio¬ 
logical experiments recently made at Birmingham at four good 
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dairy farms, with the use of the ordinary open pail and of the 
protected pail, are of great interest. 


Number of Germs in t Cubic Centimetre of Milk Samples taken by 
Ordinary Milking Methods, and by Special Milking Methods. 


- 

- 

Ordinary Method 
(open pail) 

Average 

Special Method 
(protected pad) 

Average 

After 

2 

hours 

After 

24 

hours 

After 

48 

hours 

fFarm A 
.. B 

„ c 

., D 

If! 

„ A 
„ B 

■ ,. c 
,. D 

6 , 790 \ 
10,600 
1474500 
360 
9,200 1 
5,800,000 1 
852,0001” 
534.000) 
32.000.000 j 
39,840,000 [_ 
16,180,0001 
27,140,000) 

_ 

41.312 

1,803.800 

28,790,000 

150 

400 

140 

247 

160 \ 
18,000 I 
400 [ 

1.340) 

460.000 

6,827,500 

38,000 

548,000) 

234 

4.975 

1.968.375 


Similar data have been obtained by other experimenters. 

The pails used should be sterilised, and, prior to use, should be 
kept covered or in such a position as not to admit of the entrance 
of micro-organisms from the air. 



As each cow is finished milking, the milk should be removed 
at once jto the daijy, and when it is required to maintain a low 
bacterial count, should be passed straight through the necessary 
manipulations for bottling. 

The first phase in such manipukftions is usually that of filtration. 
The value of this proijedure appears, however, to have been con¬ 
siderably overrated. It is true that tha gross jiarticles of dirt 
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are kept back, but these gross particles should not be present 
T^ey are usually portions of dried fscal material which have becomi 
detached from the cow, and should be absent. 



2- S' + 

Ulax filter, (i) Shows a section of the filter: The milk is poured on 
to the top part, and is filtered through a layer of woolly substance 
(4), which is held in position between wire-discs (3), and the 
piece (2), which is secured by a metal spring. 

Savage gives data upon the bacterial content of milk which 
had been filte ed and of similap samples which were not filtered. 
He quotes two sets of experiments, one set in which the Ulax 
filter was used (see figure), and anothei^in which a different 
strainer was used. ‘ 

j The milk is said^^to have|been, collected in tM ordinary way 
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for purpose of general sale. In the case of the experiments with 
the Ulax filter, he obtained the follow ng figures; 


- 

No. of Orftaa* 
Isms ID Un^tered 
Sample 

AmouDt of Sedi' 
meot per loo c.c. 

No. of Organisms 
in filtered Sample 

Amount of Sedi* 
meat per too c.c. 

Experiment i. 

242,000 

0022 

230,000 

0022 


408,000 

o-o6 

139,000 

0025 

3 - 

600,000 

0048 

760,000 

003 


Commenting on the results, Savage says; ‘ On the whole 
the experiments showed no bacterial advantage from filtration 



Cooleri 


of the milk, and this although one of the supposed best strainers 
was employed, the apparatus steamed before each experiment, 
and the wool used for the filtration of only hall a gallon of milk.’ 

In the case of the other filter, he says: ‘ The strainer in this 
experiment consisted of wire gauze and a layer of loose flannel¬ 
like mattrial. It rapidly strained the m lk. It was fixed in a 
shed near the cow-sheds, and the farmer had unbounded faith in 
its filtration properties, rather to the neglect of ordinary clean¬ 
liness iit milking."* In these samples the number of bacteria in 
the unstrained sample was 5980 and in the strained sample 43,300’. 
Savage says: * In this expcrimejit the straining added a large 
number of bacteria to the milk, no doubt partly from the strainer 
being dirty, causing *a breaking down of the manure or other 
particles, and <4 better distribution of the tiacteriak.' 
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After milking, the milk should be at once cooled.' The most 
usual apparatus is shown in some detail in the figure on p. 277, and 
on a smaller scale in plate facing p. 280. 

The milk is usually conducted straight from the filter to the 
trough on the top of the cooler. It then passes through the small 
holes on to the outer aspect of the cooler, passing down in a thin 
stream over the corrugated surface to the lower trough, whence it is 



Section of chum illustrating experi¬ 
ments on p 279. The position of 
the four thermometers is seen in 
the diagram, 

conveyed to bottles, chums,* or a pasteurising plant, as desired. 
The corrugated surface is formed by the outside of pipes, which 
contain water, the entering and exit pipes for which are shown in 
the figure. Except in the summer-time it is usually sufficient tc 
employ a full stream of ordinary water, but in hot weather jrtificial 
oooling of the water by ice or the use of carbon dioxide or ammonia 
may be necessary. » 

In some dairies the cooler is covered during use so as to avoid 
aerial contamination during the process. When the cooling is 
carried out in a clean room it is probable that there is very little 
contamination from this source. '\^en, however, ^uch cooling is 
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carried out in the open, this danger cannot be neglected and greatly 
reduces the value of the cooling. Cleanliness of the cooler is of 
course essential. 

The object of cooling is to prevent the multiplication of bacteria, 
and, when properly carried out with carefully collected milk, is of 
great importance. The temperature of milk appears to alter slowly 
when in bulk, whether in the direction of a rise or fall in tempera¬ 
ture. An effectual preliminary cooling secures a low temperature for 
some time afterwards. This point is well shown by the experi¬ 
ments carried out by Savage. A large chum containing 17 gallons 
of milk was employed, and four thermometers were used, the 
bulbs being placed at different levels in the milk, as shown in the 
figure on p. 278. 

In one case the milk was cooled in a cool chamber to about 
4-0° C. It was then allowed to warm up gradually by being kept 
at room temperature. The resulting temperatures are shown below. 


• 

Air Tempera* 

Milk Temperature (Centigrade) 

Time 

lure (Cetiti- 






gradti) 

Thermoractet 

Thermometer 

Thermometer 

Thermometer 




1 n 

Ill 

IV 

12.0 noon 

10‘O 


5^ 

3'' 

60 

i.o r.M. 

19-0 

0-7 

77 

3'5 

9-4 

1-30 .. 

2II 

7-7 

- 9-0 

4-5 

9-4 

2 30 .. 

211 

;s-6 

1 0'4 

6-0 

lO'b 

30 

20-0 

10-6 

' lo-o 

6-4 

10-6 

4.0 

19-4 

II-7 

ri-9 

77 

j 11*0 

50 

194 ^ 

II-Q 

! 12*5 

8-3 

117 

6.30 „ 

19-4 

1 I3-I 

! 13-6 

9-4 

; 12-8 


In another case the milk, instead of being cooled, was warmed to 
about 55° C. The following table shows the temperatures recorded: 



Air Tempera- 


Milk Tampciaturc (Centigrade 


Time 

tore Centi¬ 
grade 

Thermometer 

1 

1 Thermometer 
11 

Thermometer 

III 

Thermometer 1 
IV 1 

12.0 

19 

38-4 

• 

37-5 

38-6 

I 

37-3 

12.40 P.M. 

19 

37'3 

37 -n 

37-3 

367 

1.30 

19 

36-2 

36-0 

35-5 

35’5 

2.30 0 

19 

35-5 

350 

34-2 

347 

3.30» „ 

• 19 

34-2 

1 .34'0 

35-3 

34'9 

4-30 »» 

19 

33-3 

, 33-3 

309 

33 0 • 

6.30 „ 

19 

322 

i 327 

30-6 

30-6 

5.30 A.M. (next 
morning) 

18 

• 

29Q» 

■ 29-2 

28-0 

27-2 







Savage gives some interesting experiments upon the tempera 
ture of milk in chums on its way to the customer. These experi 
ments demonstrate the importance of a thorough cooling on the lam 
in view more especially of the absence of cooling facilities later on. 

In the first experiment the milk in the chum was warmed unti 
the temperature after stirring reached 37'6° C. The milk was ther 
sent out in the milk cart, covered with an ordinary canvas chum 
cover to protect it from the direct rays of the sun, and was driven 
all over Ix)ndon. It kft the dairy at 11.30 a.m., the temperature 
of the air being 19° C. It returned to the dairy at 4 P.M., the aii 
temperatu e being then 21° C. The temperature of the milk, how- 
;ver, had only fallen to 30 8° C. 

In the next experiment the initial average temperatuie of the 
uilk was reduced 10 6 4° C. It left the dairy at 11.40 a.m. luider 
(imilar conditions to the above. Th initial air temperature was 
:hen i8'6° C. The milk was brought back to the dai y at 4 P.M., 
:he air temperature being then 21 6° C. The tempera ure of the 
nilk, however, was only I0'8“ C., that is to say, in four and a hhlf 
loms the temperature of the milk had only been increased by 
j.4° C., although the air temperature throughout was much higher. 

Evidently the alterations in the temperature of milk take place 
rery slowly, owing no doubt to slowness of convection. 

The milk, after cooling, should be at once mn into sterile 
eceptacles. If into bottles, these should have been washed in 
lot water and soda, and after satisfactory rinsing should be 
ixposed to the action of steam, and be kept mouth downwards 
mtil required for the next service. These buttles should be sealed 
m the farm at once, after filling, by means of a cap, and if considered 
lesirable by means of some apparatus which will show whether the 
lottle has been kept intact or whether it has been opened after filling. 
This last is insisted on by the American Medical Milk Commissions. 

After the milk has been bottled it should be transported cool 
0 the dairyman and delivered cool to the customer. 

The appara us used ,or bottling is shown in Plate V. The 
nilk passes straight from the cooler to a tank, wish numerous 
mall pipes leading to bottles whii h are placed one below each 
)ipe. An arrangement exists wliich allows a definite quant ty 
if milk to pass into the bottles, acco ding to the capacity of the 
Kittles. A-. soon a-, the e ai^ filled the milk flow stops and the 
vhole tray with the bottles can be pulled to an adjacent platform, 
fhere they are at once covered. 

Milk sent in chums from the farm must be subsequently bottled 
ly the dairyman, or be taken round in the churn and delitjgred in 
ipall quantitie to the customers.* At every stage of its manipula- 

* The contamination arising from yie entry of dust throtgli the so-called 
'entilation holes in the hds of chums, and the risk of contamination from 
lanipulation on the journey or at the dairy are tow well known to require 
urther mention here. 
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tion it will receive, a fresh supply of micro-organisms, many of them 
doubtless from the air, and a certain number will be added owing 
to the difficulty of using strict cleanliness in every detail when' 
so many processes are' involved. Moreover, it is almost impossil)lff*~ 
for the temperature to be kept low throughout. . 

In this country the transit of milk by bottles is extremely 
expensive, and is in fact prohibitive for the general milk supply 
at the present time. There are no means for keeping milk (sent 
on a large scale) cool during transit, and there can be no doubt 
that the temperature is often fairly high for a considerable period 
before the milk reaches the dairy, especially when delivered to 
large towns. 

Although it is not possible for all the precautions enumerated 
above to be adopted for the general milk supply without raising 
the cost of production to so high a figure as to be prohibitive for 
the general population, much improvement in the bacterial content 
of the'general milk supply could be eflected without any appreciable 
increeffee in cost. For instance, the cleanliness of the milkers, and 
in many respects of the cows and of the sheds in which the cows 
are kept, would not entail any appreciable additional labour when 
once the practice was started. The provision of satisfactory pails, 
which have been shown to exercise a great effect upon the bacterial 
content of the milk, is a very small item in the total cost of milk 
production. Churns have been manufactured having an air 
chamber round the milk, which aids very greatly in keeping the 
milk at a low ti mperatu e during transit, if the milk has been 
properly cooled before being put on the rail. These are perhaps 
a somewhat expensive item, but doubtless could be supplied for 
at least a part of the milk supplied by a number o farms even 
where the.total cost ot production cannot be raised, and yet allow 
a sufficient margin of profit to the farmer. 

A bacterial standard of 10,000 per c.c. is impracticable for the 
general milk supply, but there is no doubt that a standard of some 
tens of thousands only per c.c. could easily be attained if reasonable 
precautions were taken. It is of course possible to kill the bacteria 
by various methods, and it is advisable that all milk used should be 
heated before use, but this in no way alters the need for obtaining a 
reasonably low initial bacterial standard. So long, however, as the 
public continues to be satisfied with a milk containing an immense 
number of micro-organisms, so long, presumably, will the dairy 
farmer continue his out-of-date and dirty method. If the public 
realised that the number of bacteria present in the average sample of 
market is so great that, were the milk transparent, it would be 
cloudy as the result of the presence of these organisms, more efforts 
might be directed^ towards the production of a milk having a low 
bacterial standard! The heating of milk, which kills this vast number 
of organisms, does not remove the dead bodies of the bacteria which 
have been present, nor does it destroy any harmful chemical sub- 
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stances which may hare been formed by them.- Any actual 
decomposition of the constituents of the milk which may occur 
'as the result of bacterial action is probably negligible and need 
i. 5 t be seriously considered. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

ON THE TYPES OF BACTERIA COMMONLY FOUND IN MILK AND 
THEIR THERMAL DEATH-POINTS 

The varieties of bacteria present in milk will occur in innumer¬ 
able combinations, which will evidently depend upon the source 
from‘which they are derived, i.e. air, cow, milker, vessels, etc. 
Roughly, however, they can be classified into several main groupings 
according to the action they display upon certain substances. 
The most usual groupings are as follows : (i) Acid-forming bacteria, 

(2) those forming acid and gas with coagulation of milk protein, 

(3) peptonising bacteria, and (4) inert bacteria. 

Milk is a good medium for the growth of the majority of bacteria 
except where the growth of one organism is antagonised by that 
of another variety. 

In the early hours after milk has been collected there is an 
apparent decrease in the total number of organisms found. This 
has already been referred to on pp. 114-20 in connection with the 
alleged bactericidal properties of milk. It was there shown that 
this decrease is probably apparent rather than real, and due to 
the agglutination of the bacteria by the action of the agglutinins, 
which are found in milk. When milk, examined in the early hours 
after milking, is violently .shaken so as to break up the clumps of 
bacteria, the number of colonies found on plating out samples of 
the milk does not suggest that there has been any actual decrease 
in the number of bacteria present. Some six hours after milking 
an increase in the bacterial content commences. The pre¬ 
dominating growth appears usually, if# not always, in the acid¬ 
forming organisms. The acid thus produced renders the medium 
an unsuitable one for the growth of certain other organisms, which 
become gradually reduced in numbers. The rate of this reduction 
will depart upon the relative proportion of the bacteria present 
and the temperature at which the milk is kept. 

The increase yi the number of acid-forming bacteria has been 
investigated by a number of work?rs, but is well shown in the 
following table, taken from the work of uonn and Stocking. Similar 
results were obtained by Conn and Esten. ■ 
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Time after Milking 

Total Bacteria 
per C.C. 

Acid-forming 
per c.c. 

Liquefying 
per C.C. 

Per cent, of 
Acid-forming 

Vresh 

12.550 

1.250 

200 

n 

Three hours 

12.250 

2,000 

200 


Six hours . 

19.650 

2,250 

800 


Nine hours. 

56.900 

20,250 

550 


Twelve hours 

114.250 

68,400 
(Practically 
all B.A.Lact.) 

1,900 

m 


It is so well known that bacteria multiply more readily in a 
farm atmosphere than in a cold as to render it unnecessary to 
iy stress upon this point. A certain amount of work has been 
arried out in regard to the optimum temperature of the multipli- 
ation of different strains of bacteria, and there is some reason to 
lelieve that this temperature varies slightly for different organisms., 
'here is no doubt that until the optimum temperature is reached 
he rate of growth becomes increasingly rapid. Some figures 
irepared by myself in relation to the growth of B. coli at different 
emperatures are illustrative of this fact and are given below : '■ 


Growth of B. coli at Temperatures 20-42® C. 


Temperature 

(Centigrade) 

Time after Commence¬ 
ment of Experunent 

No. of Bacteria 
per Drop 


Hours Min. 


42' 

2 0 

87 


3 -10 

2,876 


4 50 

36.675 


6 10 

739,200 

34-3° 

I 30 

9 


2 30 

43 


3 5 

105 


4 15 

499 


8 22 

476,666 

31” 

I 45 

10 


2 45 

34 


3 10 



4 22 

288 


8 27 

72,533 

255 " 

3 0 

12 


< 4 25 

33 


6 0 

128 


8 27 

893 

20 ® 

12 15 

243 


14 10 

720 


16 15 

•2,166 


18 10 

5,066 


22 30 

« 

46,666 


> Since writing the above, figures have be« published by Slator for 
lacillus Acidi Lactici. • 
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Bacterial growth does not, however, entirely cease even at a 
temperature of 0° C, as has been shown by the work of Pennington 
and others. ‘ . _ ■ 

The work of St. John and Pennington shows also tha? 
bacteria multiply more readily in milk after it has been heated 
than before. This fact has been shown by a number of authors, 
reference to which will be found in the paper mentioned. 

The rate of development of bacteria in milk will depend upon 
the temperature at which the milk is kept on its transit from 
the farm to the consumer. Moreover, where milk is pasteurised 
on a large scale, any subsequent contamination will tend to pro¬ 
duce a rapid rise in the bacterial content of the milk which has 
been thus treated. 

There is no direct evidence as to the effect upon infants of 
feeding them with milk containing a high bacterial content, 
but the risk of pathogenic organisms is clearly increased when 
the total number is great. Moreover, it is well known that 
deleterious results are produced by feeding animals on large numbers 
of organisms even though these are of harmless types. Milk 
having a high bacterial content must be regarded as contaminated 
food, and general experience shows the risk of using such material. 

The investigations published by Park and Holt, and referred 
to in detail on pp. 192-3, illustrate this point. 

The remedy for existing contamination in a food material, lies in 
heating it before it becomes harmful, and this is the usual method em¬ 
ployed with milk. The possibility of the presence of toxic substances 
formed by the bacteria must be considered, but there is comparatively 
little evidence available on this subject. The only work in regard 
to the progress of children in relation to the bacterial content of 
milk appears to be another section of the work of Park and Holt. 
The work formed a part of the comprehensive investigation under¬ 
taken in New York City in the summers of 1901 and 1902. The 
children were visited in their homes by physicians appointed for 
the purpose, the method of feeding being noted, together with 
the progress of the children and the general home conditions. 
In cases where it was desired to study the effect of certain forms 
of milk, as in the work about to be described, arrangements were 
made for the supply of that milk to the people. The experiments 
are of sufficient interest to quote them st)mewhat freely. 

Efforts were made to secure comparable conditions in the 
various groups of children, but the difficulties connected with 
de'iverj^id milk, etc^ rendered it nece 5 s,ary to keep the poupings 
in diftoenl parts of the city. It happened that the children fed 
on the cheap store milk lived under worse home foniiitions than 
those fed on pur^ bottled milk. Th# table on the next page shows 
the figures obtained. 

The authors summaifse the results as follows: ' There is nothing 
in the observatiqns to show that fairly fresh milk fron) healthy 
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cows, living under good hygienic conditions, and containing, on 
pome, days, when delivered, as many as 200,000 bacteria per c.c., 


'Table showing the results of feeding during July and IZZm 

houses of IZ2 bottle-fed infants under one year of age, and boiUe fed 
i infants between one and two years of age with milh from different sources, 
and the number of bacteria present in the mm. 



Infants under One Year 

Infants over One Year 

Charaeto ot Milk 

3 

Dlarrhcea 


*0 

i 

>iarrboBa 

1 

<« 

Number 

Infants 

fa 



1 

.sg 



_ 


S 

> 

< 

•0 

SJ 

S 

Severe 


3 ° 

'A 

uO 

s 

> 

< 

2 

§ 

1 Severe 

S 



Ozs. 





Dzs. 




I Pure milk boiled and 

41 

3 

10 



— 

— 


e 


modified at dispensary 











or stations; given outin 
small bottles. Milk be- 











fore boiling averaged 
20,000 bacteria per c.c.; 
after boihng 2 per c.c. 


4 l 




24 

4 i 

8 



2. Pure milk, 24 hours old, 

23 

3 

5 

0 

* 


sent in quart bottles to 
tenements, heated and 
modified at home. 











20 000—200,000 bacteria 











per c.c. when debvcred. 
3. Ordinary milk, 36 hours 











18 

4 

6 

6 

t* 

12 

4 




old, from a selected 
group of farms, kept 











cool in cans dunng 
transport; 1,000,000- 











25,000,000 bacteria per 
c.c., heated and modi¬ 
fied at home before 




! 







using. 

4. Cheap milk, 36-60 hours 

21 

i 

4 

13 

4 * 

7 

i 

I 

3 

0 

old, from various small 
stores, derived from 











various farms, some 










i 

fairly clean, some 
very dirty; 400,000- 
175,000,000 bacteria 

1 










per c.c. 









J- 

_ _ 


had any bacteria or any products due to bacteria tha^rgnained 
deleterious after the milk was heated to near the boihng-pomt. 


• This infant died from enteritis and toxemia. ' , . , 

’ This infant died of pneumoma. There had been no severe inte. 

^^'•^'one^of the four had pertussis, the remaining three died from uncompli¬ 


cated enteritis. 
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‘On the other hand, it is possible that certain varieties of bacteria 
may, under conditions that are unsanitary, find entrance to milk 
and survive moderate heat or may develop poisonous procluqts 
resistant to heat in sufficient amount to be harmful, even when 
they have accumulated to less than 200,000 per c.c. 

‘Turning now to the results of feeding with milk which has 
been heated and which before sterilisation contained from 1,000,000 
to 25,000,000 bacteria per c.c., averaging about 15,000,000, though 
obtained from healthy cows living under fairly decent conditions 
and kept moderately cool in transit, we find a distinct increase 
in the amount of diarrheal diseases. Though it is probable that 
the excessive amount of diarrheea in this group of children was due 
to bacterial changes which were not neutralised by heat or to living 
bacteria which were not killed, yet it is only fair to consider that 
the difference was not very great, and that the infants of this group 
were under surroundings not quite as good as those on the purer 
milk.. 

‘ Finally, we come in this comparison to the infants who received 
the cheap store milk pasteurised. This milk had frequently to be 
returned because it curdled when boiled, and contained, according 
to the weather, from 4,000,000 to 200,000,000 bacteria per c.c. 
In these infants the worst results were seen. This is shown not 
only by the death-rate, but by the amount and the severity of the 
diarrheal diseases, and the general appearance of the children as 
noted by the physicians. Although the average number of bacteria 
in the milk received by this group is higher than that received by 
the previous group, the difference in results between this group 
and the previous one can hardly be explained by the difference in 
the 1,umber of bacteria. The varieties of bacteria met with in 
this milk*were more numerous than in the better milk, but we 
were unable to prove that they were more dangerous. Probably 
the higher temperature at which the milk was kept in transit and 
the onger interval between milking and its use allowed more toxic 
bacterial products to accumulate.’ 

It.has been shown in preceding chapters that it is practically im¬ 
possible to obtain milk which can be guaranteed free from germs of 
disease. The conditions under which ‘certified’ milk is produced 
could hardly be made stricter, and yet virulent streptococci and 
tubercle bacilli have been found in this mBk.* The remedy can only 
be found in heating milk before use, and it becomes important to 
consider the temperature at which the more important organisms 
liable to be present in milk are destroyed. 

Cii^o* Thermal* Death-points of Micro-organisms in Milk.— 
Under this heading it will be necessary to consider the temperature 
at which special organisms of pathogejic type are destroyed, and also 
the general effect of different temperatures upon the large bacterial 
» 

* 

* Cp. p. 249 and footnote p. 252. 
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flora of comparatively harmless organisms, which have gained access 
to the milk in the process of its manipulation. 

llie Thermal Death-point of Tubercle Bacilli.—Much work has been 
done upon the temperature to which milk must be raised in order 
to destroy tubercle bacilli when they are present, and considerable 
diversity of results has been obtained. 

Rosenau has summarised the results of investigations of 
numerous observers, and the table on p. 289 is taken from his work,* 

It seems hardly possible, from a consideration of the results 
shown in that table, to arrve at a definite temperature at which 
tubercle bacilli are killed, but it appears reasonable to suppose that 
a temperature of 60° C. for twenty minutes may be sufficient, or a 
short period at 95-100° C. 

Ddl^pine in the course of his investigations found that tubercle 
bacilli were still living in milk which had been dried by passing 
over cylinders heated to 138-140° C. He points out, however, 
that this temperature is not reached by the milk as it passes between 
the rollers, and he ascertained by experiment, that the greater 
part of the milk must have remained at a temperature below»ioo° C., 
and he says that in all probability the maximum temperature reached 
by every part of the milk did not exceed 96° C., and that the dura¬ 
tion of the exposure to that temperature probably never exceeded 
3'3 seconds. 

The Thermal Death-point of Streptococci and other Organisms.— 

Ayers and Johnson (i) investigated the temperature necessary to 
kill various strains of streptococci. They found that the strepto¬ 
cocci normally occurring in milk showed a greater resistance to 
temperature than those obtained from the udder or from the mouth 
or faeces of the cow. After examining the death-point of 139 strains 
they found that— ' 

89 or 64-03 per cent, survived 30 minutes heating at 140° F., 

46 or 33 07 „ „ „ „ 145° F., 

2-58 „ „ 160° F., 

while all were killed at a temperature of 165° F. for the same period. 

Rosenow found that the virulent streptococci obtained from 
an epidemic of sore throats were killed by a temperature of 45° C. 
or approximately 113° F. The non--virulent ones, however, survived 
a temperature of 60° C. or 140° F. His experiments were carried 
out in milk. 

The thermal death-points of numerous other pathogenic 
organisms, e.g. B. typhosus, B. diphtherae, B. cholorae, B. dysen- 
terae, and Micrococcus raelitensis, were invdiitigated by 'ITo’^nau 
with a view to determining the temperature to which milk must 
be raised in order to render it jafe. The general conclusion reached 
by him was that ‘ milk heated to 60° C. and maintained at that 


> For reference to the authors quoted in this table, see Rosenau’s paper. 
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Not killed at— 


Martin. 1882 
May, 1883 
Sonnani, 1884 . 

Schill and Fisher, 1884 
Voelsch, 1887 
Yersin, 1888 
Bitter. 1890 


Bang, 1891 


Bonhoff. 1892 « 

Grancher and Ledeux- | 
Lebard, 1892^ \i 

Forster,', 1892 . I i 

Dc Man, 1893 . J 

Schroeder, 1894 . 

( 

Woodheacl. 1895 

t 

Marshall. 1899 . 

Th. Smith, 1899 

Morgenroth, 1900 

KoLrak, 1900 

• • 

Beck. 1900 . • 

(»altier, 1900 
It. ^scU and Hastings, 
1900 

Herr, 1901 
Hesse, 1901 
Levy and Burns, 1901 . 
Barthel and Stenstrom. 
igui 

Bang, 1902 
Tjaden, 1903 
Rullmann, 1903 . 

Barthel and Stenstrom, 

Ri^S^and Hastings, 
1904 

Zelenski, 1906 .• 
Rosenau, 1907 • 


By cooking 
Boiling 5 minutes 


60®, 10 minutes 
68®, 20 minutes 
70®, 5 minutes (en¬ 
feebled) 

60®, 5 minutes (some¬ 
times enfeebled) 

80® (sometimes kills) 

85® (always kills) 

60®, 20 minutes 

60®, 5 mins, (attenuates) 

70°, I minute (kills) 

60®, 6 hours 
95®, momentary 

: 55®, 4 hours I 

! 60®, I hour J 

! 00®, 15 minutes 

1 50®, 15 hours *] 

j Oo®, 8 hours 

I ()0®, 45 minutes 

j 70®, 43 minutes | 

80®, 2^ minutes I 

68", 20 minutes 
60", 15-20 minutes 


50®, 4 hours 
100®, 3 hours 

60®, 20 minutes 

I 65", 15 minutes 
' 60®, 20 minutes 
65®, 15 minutes 


85®, 1-2 minutes 
65®, 30 minutes 


90® C. for 10 mins. 
100® C 

100® C., boiling twice 


50®. Co minutes 


55®, 3 hours 
Co®, 5 minutes 
80®, momentary 

I bo®, 45 minutes 


■ 90® (results contra- 
I dictory) 

60®, 10 minutes 

70®, 10 minutes 
i 100®, momentary 


80®, 3 minutes 
85®, 6 minutes 


80®, 5 seconds 

70®, 15 minutes 
60®, 15 minutes 
I 60®, 20 minutes 


80' . I minute (uncoagu- 80®, i minute (coagu¬ 
lated) lated) 

71®, I minute — 


m 

60®, 20 minutes 


;6®, 20 minutes 
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temperature for twenty minutes may be considered safe so far 
as conveying infection from the micro-organisms tested is con- 
dfemea,’ The micro-organisms included the Bacillus Tuberculosis. 

■ For the most part the investigations which have been carried 
out on the thermal death-point of bacteria in milk have been 
conducted entirely with a view to deteimining the lowest tempera¬ 
ture to which it was necessary to heat milk in order to render it safe. 

The investigations, which have been described in detail in 
Chap. XI, show that milk used for the feeding of infants may 
be raised without disadvantage for a short, or even a prolonged 
period, to a temperature which is approximately loo' C., or 212° F. 
It is shown on p. 296 that this temperature is not reached when 
milk is heated surrounded by a water-jacket. 

The conclusion which may be fairly made, is that milk when 
used as a food in the home may he heated to 100° C. approximately 
without any detrimental effect. Such heating, wurcover, acts as_ 
an efficient safeguard against the causation of disease by harmful 
organisms accidentally present in the milk. 

The destruction of bacteria in the general milk supply assumes 
a slightly different character from that in the home. 

In the former case economy of fuel, appearance of the cream¬ 
line, etc,, all tend to keep the temperature employed, as low as 
may be consistent with a destruction of the main mass of bacteria. 

The bacteria which survive pasteurisation have been studied 
in great detail by Ayers and Johnson {2) for the United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. These authors show that the majority of 
organisms are killed within the first half-hour of heating. Reduction 
does continue when the milk is heated for longer periods, but this 
reduction is proportionately small compared with that which 
occurs in the earlier period. The greater number of bacteria are 
destroyed in the first half-hour even at comparatively low tem¬ 
peratures. This is shown both in the figure on the next page 
and also in the tables appertaining to it, which are given below. 

The figures for the number of bacteria are given below, and 
show the efficacy of the comparatively small difference of tem¬ 
perature existing between 57-2° and 60° C. 


Tablg showing Bacterial Reduction during Pasteurisation for Three Hours at 
54-4‘’ C. (150'’ F,), 57't‘’ C (135® F.), and 60® C. (140® F.). 



1 

j 

1 

Bacteria per j 


Bactena pis c.c. id Milk Pasteurised lor 

Pasteunsatioq j 

Milk ; 

4 hour 1 

X hour 

j 14 hours ! •a hours \ ‘ 

c. 

54 - 4 ° 

. 47 - 2 ° 

6 a ' 0 ° 

F. 

130® 

135 ** 
140® t 

2,530,000 1 
2,530.000 1 
2,330,000 i 

« 

75.000 i 
63.000’ 
20,800 ' 

27,600 ‘ 

15.400 1 

IQ, 400 ■ 

,. . 

19,400 i 13,200 1 12,300 1 9,200 
12,600 1 8,400 i 7,900 1 5,600 
l4,ipo ' 12,400 1 10,300 8,700 
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Ayers and Johnson also studied the rate of destruction of differoit 
groups of organisms—acid-forming, peptonising, inert, and alkali- 
forming—and showed that the efiect produced upon these by heat 
difiers very considerably. 

The nature of the organisms surviving pasteurisation is shown 
in Plate V, the total numbers of bacteria at different times in the 
same experiment being given in the table on p. 292. 





Figure showing the Bacterial Reduction during 
Pasteunsiilion tor Three Hours at 54'4° C. 
(130° F.), 57'2'’ C. (135° F), and 60° C. 
(140° F.). , 


The figure shows th;it the arici-fnrming organisms survive in 
gEea,t|gr number thjn any of the other types. The same result 
was olrlained in a large number of experiments to which it is 
impossible to refer here. 

The authors ’remark that the change in the group percentages 
which is shown betwetjp three and a half and four hours is un¬ 
doubtedly due to expenmental error. 
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This table shows the reduction in the total number of bacteria 
in the experiment shown in Plate V. 

table showing Bacterial Reductions during Pasteurisation for Six Hours at62'8° 
' C. (145“ P.), the estimations bting made every half-hour. 


I. 

Lf'D^th of 
pasteurisation 
(hours) 

II. 

Bacteria per cubic 
centimetre 

I—contd. 
LeoKth 0! 
pastctirisation 
(hours) 

II—<ontd. 
Bacteria per cubic 
centimetre 

0 

i 

27,000,000 (Raw) 
46,000 

3 i 

32,900 

I 

46,000 

4 

31.200 

li 

45.000 

4 i 

44,000 

2 

65.000 

5 

35.700 


62,000 

5 i 

39.000 

3 

54,000 

6 

34.500 



Showing the relative percentages of the different groups of organisms 
and the changes Which occur in them on pasteurisation. (By per- 
nlission of the Department of Agriculture, Washington.) 
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Numerous other observations upon the effect of heat on the 
bacterial content of milk have been published, but a detailed 
consideration appears to be somewhat beyond the scope of jhe 
present work, and references will be found in the works mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


ON THE METHODS COMMONLY HSED IN THE HEATING OF MILK 

The use of cows' milk as a food for children has involved much. 
discussion as to the best method of heating the milk. Different 
methods have been used in several countries, and there has been 
not only considerable difference of opinion as to the best method 
to employ, but also some confusion has arisen from the casual 
use of the same term to denote different methods of dealing with 
the food. It would not seem to be of any particular interest to 
endeavour to trace the origin of the divergence either in the practice 
or the use of terms, and it will be simpler here to explain briefly the 
present position and the practices which are ve ry generally employed. 

It will be possible to consider the main forms of lieated milk 
which are used under the terms, pasteurised, boiled, sterilised, and 
dried milk. 

Milk is heated for two purposes ; (a) In order to destroy harmful 
bacteria, and (6) in order to preserve the milk for a-longer’jieriod 
than would be the case if heat were not employed. In both cases 
the use of heat is connected with the presence of bacteria, since in 
the second case the milk is in danger of going sour owing to the 
presence of these organisms. 

Pasteurised Milk 

Pasteurisation of milk appears to have been introduced by 
Soxhlet. The original term was used to denote a milk which 
had been heated to a temperature below that of boiling-point and 
which had been subsequently rapidly cooled. This general meaning 
is for the most part still preserved. Great differences, however, 
exist in regard to the method of carry'ing out the pasteuwsBfltiiT^’ 
Some pasteurisation is carried out at a temperature of only 6o° C. 
(140“ F.), and, on the other hand, it is not uncommon for the process 
to be designated as pasteurisatW when the milk is in effect raised 
to a temperature approximately equal to the boiling-point of water 
—100“ C. .(212° ?.). MoVeover, the length of time which is occupied 

2SW 
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both in attaining the maximum temperature and the period over 
which the milk is maintained at this temperature vary within 
wide limits. But the term ‘ pasteurisation ’ appears to be applied 
very generally to them all, and at the present day appears mer^y 
to imply that the milk has been heated to a temperature which 
probably has not reached that of the boiling-point of water and 
that it has been subsequently rapidly cooled. 

The use of the lower temperatures (140-170“ F.) is mainly 
commercial and hardly employed in the preparation of infants’ food 
in the home. 



App.iratus for home p.r.stcuri.sati.m. The carrier witii 
bottles, when in position, rests with the upper disc 
of the earner on the supports C in the vessel. 


•The term is, however, ircqueiitiy applied to the domcslic pre¬ 
paration of food for infants. 

Where pasteurisation is concerned two points should be men¬ 
tioned : (a) The maximum temperature to which the milk is 
raised, and (b) the length of time tik' maximum temperature is 
maint,lined. It is rare, however, except in the literature dealing 
with the commercial pasteurisation of milk, to find any mention 
.o.t these items, although the maximum temperature reached is 
sometime? given. 

Home Pasteurisation.— It is usual in home p.aste.urisation to 
employ some fofm of apparatus of tjjje type shown in the fi.gure above 
Modifications will evidently be found in the number of bottles and 
in the shape of the bottle, the form of the carrier holding the bottles. 
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etc. They all, however, agree in the main principles. These 
consist of a vessel which contains water and is of a sufficient depth 
for the bottles to be immersed in the water up to the neck. After 
heating to the required temperature, the bottles can be removed 
togkher in the carrier, and plunged into cold water. 

Some form of stopper or cap for the bottles is usually provided. 
In some cases the teat is put on the bottle before the heating is 
commenced, but it is not unusual for a plug of cotton wool to be 
placed in the neck of the bottle, this plug being subsequently 
removed and the teat placed on the bottle at the time of feeding. 
Where the milk has to be diluted or modified in any way, this 
modification is carried out before the heating is commenced. In 
practice it is not easy to ensure that the milk shall be heated only 
up to a definite temperature. A rise of temperature in the water 
does not show the precise temperature of the milk. Further, it 
would be necessary to watch the apparatus the whole time, 
otherwise it is likely that the temperature would frequently be 
exceeded. 

The figures obtained by Freudenreich and by Rosenau shpw 
that in practice it would be impossible to determine the precise 
temperature for the milk in the bottles. There is considerable 
difference in temperature between the water and the milk in the 
bottles, and further between the temperature of the milk in different 
parts of the bottles. Hence it is usual in practice to allow the 
water in the vessel to boil, and in some cases the water is allowed 
to boil for a few minutes. The figures given by Rosenau show 
that the temperature of the milk is much below that of the water, 
even when the water has been allowed to boil for over three minutes. 

Freudenrcich’s figures are as follows: 


Time of Day 

Temperature of Water 

Temperature of Milk 

2-32 r.M. 

12“ c. 

15 0° c. 

3-17 

65° C. 

6o-o° C. 

3-23 .. 

Heat stopped 

70“ c. 

Os-o” C. 

3.29 P.M. 

70“ c. 

69-0® c. 

3-38 .. 

69° c. 

69 5° C. 

3-44 .» 

es-s" c. 

69 0® c. 

352 .. 

f>T5° C. 

n 

69 0® c. 


The following figures afford an illustration of the result^jji,^i» 
numerous experiments performed by Rosenau, 

Experiment — 

Quart mixed market milk. 

Bottle immersed in water to lip. 

Distinct cream-line from standing atleast five hours. 
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Milk Temperatme 


Colonies per 


Water Tempera- 



Time in Mins. 

Reraarifs 

ture 

Top 

Bottom 

Loop ill Agar 


* 

"C. 

X. 

"C. 




24 

25 

22 

2i 

450,000 


30 

25 

24 

— 


40 

26 

25 

5 

— 


50 

28 

30 

8.1 

— 


60 

35 

32 

12 

550.000 


70 

45 

43-5 

15 

S SO,000 


80 

52 

52 -5 

i8i 

— 


82 

55 

57 

ml 

550,000 


84 

SH 

57'5 

21 

550,000 


«5 

60 

57-5 


550.000 


87 

— 


— 

— 

Simmered 

88 


62 

22l 

425.000 


go 

f >5 

64 

23 

175.000 


97 

6 <r 5 

71-2 

25 

13,000 

Boiling 

JOO 

75 

79-5 

■281 

33 


__ 


- - - 

_ - - 

— 



Commercial Pasteurisation. A. The Pasteurisalion of Milk 
for Infants on a Large Scale .—The pasteurisation of milk for 
infants is carried out by a considerable number of dairies and 
also in connection with the milk depots, which are described 
ill detail in Appendix E. In general principles it resembles 
the methods above described for home pasteurisation. In this 
case, however, the bottles are not removed from the pasteuriser, 
but cold water is passed in at once as soon as the temperature 
has reached the required figure, and the milk cooled as rapidly 
as possijilu by this means. In some cases the milk may be of 
high quality, as is the case in certain of the continental dairies 
and in a few of the dairies in this country. Milk for infants 
which has been pasteurised is ready for consumption, and should 
not be again heated to a higher temperature than that of the body 
before being given to the infant. In order to avoid contamination 
it is usually preiiarcd in the required modification and the required 
quantity for each feed. It may happen, however, that the whole 
milk is pasteurised and bottled without modification. In this 
case there is .some danger from contamination in the home, as 
the milk is there subjected to further mai?ipulation. 

The employment of pasteurisation for milk of good quality, 
which is used for infant feeding, has for its object the destruc- 
.♦'on of any germs pf disease which may have gained entrance 
from the cow, or from other sources in the course of milking and 
transit. The object is not to lengthen the period over which the 
milk will keep, bift to ensure that disease is not contracted by the 
infant through its food. 

B. Commercial Pasteurisation of Milk irt Bulk .—Many persons 
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who possess a wide knowledge of the conditions of- the general 
milk snjSpIy, consider that all milk should be pasteurised before 
being placed on sale, with the possible exception of milk of a high 
quality which may be specially produced for infants or invalids. 
Others, again, consider that it is more advisable for the general milk 
supply to be sold without being heated, unless a statement is made 
to the effect that heat has been applied to the milk before sale. 
More discussion appears to have arisen in connection with the 
pasteurisation of the general milk supply in America, than in any 
other country. The advances which have been made in the United 
States in the production of ‘ certified ’ milk have led to a close 
investigation of the general milk supply.* Where the general 
milk supply is under consideration it is contemplated that pasteur¬ 
isation shall take place as soon as possible after milking. The ob¬ 
ject of pasteurisation is, first, to remove any possible pathogenic 
bacteria which may be present, and, .secondly, to preserve the milk 
for a longer period than wuld be the case if it were not heated.' 
The preservation of the milk is perhaps more ncces.sary in Anferica 
than in this country. The milk has frequently to travel very Ipng 
distances before it reaches the city in which it will be distributed. 
In the summer-time the heat is greater than in this country, although 
this adverse condition for the preservation of milk is to some extent, 
if not entirely, modified by the use of refrigerating w.agons by the 
railway companies. Hence the milk, if it is placed on the train 
cool, does not become heated on the journey. The approximate 
duration of time which must elapse between milking and th(' dis¬ 
tribution of the milk is known to be considerable, and the milk is 
pasteurised in order to preserve it for this period. 

In many districts in Ameriea large p;isteurising plants have 
been established, and the milk is brought to the pasteurisivf,\station 
from a number of farms in the surrounding district. Tlie milk 
is then subjected to pasteurisation on a vast scale, being subse¬ 
quently despatched from the centre to the train, and to the town 
for which it is destined. Milk which has been pasteurised under 
this system must be sold as pasteurised milk, and may be further 
sold in grades of milk.* In America the lower grades of <milk 
are not usually regarded as being suitable for infants’ food, but 
for ordinary household or cooking purposes only. 

In this country psteurisation, when used by dairymen, appars 
for the most part to be cafeed out on a relatively small scale by 
the individual dairyman, and to be used for the purpose of preserving 
milk which has not been sold on one day until the next day, Tlwt 
is to say, the milk is already somewhat stale aijd is heated in 
to prevent it going sour before it can be sold. * 

Two main processes are employed for the pasteurisation of 
milk and are known respectively as the ‘ holder t)rocess ’ and the 

• Notes upon the .standards set by New Y^rk City will be found in 
Appendix G. * Cp. Appendix G. 




PLATE VII. 



A I’astcuiismg i'Liiil, sliowin^ siqiply tank luuI heatu.^ apparatus io the 
right, with v:o(jlcr above ; also bottling arv.ing'-nicnts. 
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‘ flash process.! Both systems are used in the United States, but 
in this country the' flash ’ process appears to be more generally 
used. ^ 

1. The 'Holder Process .’—In this process the milk is gradually 
brought up to the temperature which is intended to be the maximum 
temperature to which it sliall be exposed, and is held at that tempera¬ 
ture for a given time. There is no definite temperature to which 
the milk is raised in this process, different dairies employing various 
temperatures. 

Ayers and Johnson, in their investigations carried out for 
the’Department of Agriculture in Washington, made enquiries 
of the pasteurising firms in nearly all the American cities having 
populations of over 25,000 The replies showed that the average 
temperature with this process was 62'8° C. (145° F.). The actual 
temperatures used, however, varied very considerably. Out of 
219 plants, 75 used the holder process, and 62 of these employed 
a temperature of from 6o°-65-5° C. (i40°-i5o° F.). One used a 
temperature somewhat below this, and 12 employed tempera¬ 
tures ranging from 6(yy'‘-ybY C. (i52°-i7o“ F.). 

2. The • Flash Process .'—This process consists in heating the 
milk up to a particular temperature for one minute and then rapidly 
cooling it. Out of the 219 milk plants concerning which inform,ition 
was obtained, 144 used the flash process, the average temperature 
being 7i'i° C., or 160 ° F. Of the 144 plants, 61 used the average 
temperature, 61 used temperatures lx;low the average (being in 
some cases as low as 140° F.), and 22 used temperatures above the 
average, in some cases as high as 82'2° C., or 180° F. No reasons 
appear to be given for these great divergences in practice. It is 
probable that the lower temi)craturcs are in some of the cases 
too In'* to be of any appreciable value, since they hardly touch 
the thermal de.ath-ixnnt of a considerable number of organisms. 

The cream-line is said to be affected when the temperature is 
raided above 150° F. Hence the object of many of the pasteurising 
firms is to keep the temperature about this point. 

The cost of pasteurising must be borne in mind, and the holder 
process will involve a longer heating and hence be more expensive 
than the flash process. 

Some authorities consider that the holder process is a safer 
method than the flash process, but this probably depends very 
largely upon care exercised by the indilndual dairyman. 

A pasteurising apparatus is of necc'^sity a somewhat compli¬ 
cated one, and the problem of keeping it clean cannot be regarded 
as a simple matter., Plate VII shows the exterior of a pasteurising 
plant. The milk after heating is conducted to the cooler, over 
which it passes on its way to the tank, and thence to the bottles 
The figures which have been alrei^ilv given show the differences 
of temperature which ^obtain in different parts of even a small 
amount of milk when it is being heated. .In order to ensure that 
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milk in bulk shall reach the average temperature aimed at, some 
form of stirring must be resorted to in order to keep the milk heated 
evenly as it passes up to the required temperature. It will of 
necessity have to pass through various pieces of apparatus, and a 
number of forms of such apparatus involve a coil of somewhat 
narrow dimensions through which the milk is made to circulate. 
The purpose of this coil is to cool the milk either by means of cold 
or iced water, or sometimes by running the milk which is to be 
pasteurised, and is cool, through the coil, thus saving some heat. 
If the object of pasteurisation is to be attained, absolute cleanliness, 
and if possible sterility, must be secured in the apparatus used, 
otherwise there is a danger that the milk may acquire as many 
bacteria from the pasteurising plant as it loses in the process of 
heating. The net result, therefore, is that little or no advantage 
has been gained by the pasteurisation. 

The figures of Pennington and McClintock (given below) are of 
considerable interest in this connection, and show the recontaljiina- 
tion of milk as a result of an unclean pasteurising plant. 

% 

I • 


rwenty-four 


Material examined 

Count perc.c. 

Hours later, 
Count per c.c. 

_ 

Milk from first tank .... 

1,504,000 

25,380.000 

,, ,, second tank .... 

2,250.000 

37,800,000 

, „ pasteurising coil, 155® F. . 

18,000 

360,000 

, ,, first cooling coil, 75® F. . 

33.000 

1,020,000 

„ „ second cooling coil. 64® F . 

2.160,000 

3,780,000 

„ after bottling, ready for consumer . 

2,880,000 

45,900,000 

._ 


II 


Material examined 

Count per c.c. 

Twenty-four 
Hours later, 
Count per c.c. 

Milk from original can .... 

42,666 

300,000 

,, „ first tank .... 

340,000 

700,000 

,, „ second tank .... 

620,000 

3,420,000 

., „ p.asteurising coil, F. . 

16,800 

240,000 

„ „ first cooling coil, 78° F. . 

19,666 

420,000 

,, ,, second cooling coil, 34® F . 

178,666 

1,560.000 

„ bottled, ready for consumer 

446,000 

2,880.000 


These figures afford excellent examples of contamination by 
dirty machinery. ^ 

Another example of contamination in the process of condensa¬ 
tion is given by Del^pinf in the course of tis investigations upon 
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the fate of bacteria added to a sample of milk which was to 
be condensed. He shows that a considerable increase in the number 
of bacteria—^the increase being chiefly due to moulds—occtwed 
in the course of the process, and he states that this may be attribiSed 
to the presence of some bacteria and moulds in the delivery pipe 
used to empty the vacuum pan. The conditions under which the 
milk was manipulated were stated to have been excellent. 

The temperatures to which milk should be heated in order to 
destroy certain forms of bacteria, both pathogenic and otherwise, 
are considered in Chap. XVIII. But it may be stated that the 
dangers of dirty apparatus or of ineffectual pasteurisation should 
not be minimised. They have been shown to be real. In this 
connection Chap. XV, section D, dealing with milk epidemics, may 
be compared. 

These difficulties, and the dangers connected with commercial 
pasteurisation, are dwelt upon by many authors who have written 
upon 'the subject. Thus Savage points out that one of the 
objec^if ns arises from the sale of milk which, owing to pasteurisa¬ 
tion, is prevented from souring, and ‘ in practice probably often is 
kept over u number of days. Old, stale milk may bo sold as fresh 
owing to the removal of most of the lactic acid bacilli. Such milk 
will appear normal to sight and taste, but may be bacterially 
highly dangerous. If used without statutory control, there am 
be little doubt that the extensive use of pasteurisation would lead 
to neglect of general sanitary conditions even more than is the 
case to-day, under the belief that the pasteurisation would be an 
efficient substitute for cleanliness. ... It is probable that much 
commercial pasteurisation is inefficiently done. It is a procedure 
involving an accurate adjustment of time and temperature, and 
frequently being left to be performed by careless and unskilled 
persons (the so-called “ practical man ”), it is very unequally and 
inefficiently done. If pasteurisation is to be allowed at all, it 
should be controlled both as regards methods and apparatus. In 
the writer’s opinion, summing up the matter, pasteurisation is an 
efficient and useful procedure which may be very valuable pending 
satisfactory and radical improvement in the milk business as a 
whole, but it is likely to be more harmful than beneficial unless the 
practice is rigidly supervdsed, and the conditions under which 
it may be employed regulated.’ Rosenau, in his work upon 
pasteurisation undertaken for the Hygieffic Laboratory in Washing¬ 
ton, says: ' One of the chief objections to pasteurisation is that 
it promotes carelessness and discourages the efforts to produce 
clean milk., It is balieved tliat the general adoption of pasteurisa¬ 
tion will set back improvements at the source of supply and 
encourage dirty habits. It will cause the farmers and those who 
handle the milk* to believe that it^s unnecessary to be quite so 
particular, as the dirt tjiat gets into the milk is going to be cooked 
and made harmless.’ 
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A well-known dairyman in this country, dealing with the organi¬ 
sation of a safe milk supply, says : ' The process of pasteurisation, 
though apparently so simple, is in grave danger of being discredited 
br the careless and inefficient methods of some of its exponents. 

It is a most serious fact that the process, as almost universally 
conducted in this country, fails to exclude with certainty the germs 
of tubercle, and thus loses its main raison d'etre. . . . Subsequent 
dirty methods also render nugatory wliatever benefit is conferred 
by the process. Such sham pasteurisation is a delusion and a snare, 
against which it behoves the public to be on their guard. Numerous 
instances are known where such milk contained more germs after 
the process than before. This is not the fault of the process, but 
the fault of the operator, his methods, equipment, and the use of 
originally inferior milk. . . . The ordinary method of pasteurisa¬ 
tion is to heat any old milk available, for a single instant, and 
immediately to cool it by running it over a refrigerator in a thin 
film, and whereon every drop is exposed afresh to all the impjiriti^ 
of the atmosphere. It is not surprising that milk so treated is 
often w'orse rather than the better for it.’ » 

The incfficacy of careless pasteurisation is brought 'out by the 
following facts quoted in a short article in the Medical Officer 
for October 9, 1915. headed ‘ Pasteurisation—so-called.’ The 
article says : ‘ In dealing with milks, samples of which have proved 
to be tuberculous or have been found to contain an undue proportion 
of organisms associated with excrcment.il pollution, the Medical 
Officer of Health for Newcastle-upon-Tyne is occasionally met 
with the statement that the whole of the milk from a supply in 
question is now pasteurised and cooled at a city dairy before distribu¬ 
tion.’ Tests made in connection with an inspection at one of the 
largest and best equipped dairies ga\’e the following 'results: 

‘ Sample i: Original milk as received from the farm—B. Coli 
present in o-ooooi c.c., the lowest degree to which the test was 
carried. Sample 2, after" pasteurisation ’’ at iCo° F., gave identical 
results, as also did sample 3, which had been" pasteurised” at 
180° C. Sample 4 was " pasteurised ’’ at 200° F, and B. Coli was 
found in quantities down to o-oooi c.c. It is usual to classify as 
" unsatisfactory ’’ any milk in which B. Coli is detectable in less 
quantities than o-oi c.c. In the above cases the milk merely 
passed through the apparatus, and proceeded direct to the cooler, 
so that the lughest temperature reached was probably only main¬ 
tained for a matter of moments. The plant in question is an 
elaborate and costly one, and absolute confidence has been felt 
by the owners in its efficiency, a confidence wfach would be entirely 
justifiable if the operator had known how to use it.' Further 
comment on the above appears unnecessary. 

The general trend of discussions which have taken place in 
various American cities has been to show tfjat if milk is pasteurised 
it must be carried out under supervision and must be carefully 
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conducted. The feeling of safety engendered by the belief in 
pasteurisation is very unsatisfactory if the farmer regards it as 
enabling him to use dirty methods in collecting the milk. .The 
remarks in connection with the preliminary filtration which ^e 
given on pp. 275-7 show that this tendency cannot be neglected in 
considering the conditions of the public milk supply. 

Boiled Milk 

The border-line between pasteurised and boiled milk may 
become so fine as to be almost absent. Strictly speaking, a milk 
which is boiled must be supposed to have reached the temperature 
corresponding to the boiling-point of milk, which for the present 
purpose may be considered to be that of water. Where milk is 
heated in a water bath without pressure, the temperature of the 
milk w'll not reach that of the surrounding water. Where the 
water is only just raised to the boiling-point, the temperature of 
the rrplk is probably several degrees lower than that of the water, 
but wh re the water is kept at the boiling-point for some minutes, 
the temperature of the two fluids will approximate more closely, 
although the teinjicrature of the milk will remain below that of the 
boiling watcr.i Imr all practical purposes, however, the milk may 
be regarded as having been boiled. 

Milk IS frequently boiled without a surrounding water-jacket, 
in which case the temperature will evidently reach 100° C. and 
will fulfil the technical requirement for using the term boiled. 
Domestically, it is prt)bable that if this method is used the tempera¬ 
ture is not maintained at boiling-point for any length of time, 
owing to the physical fact that the milk will boil over and tends 
to burn. • (Jsuaiiy, therefore, the temperature will only be kept at 
this levvl for one or two minutes, and the milk subsequently cooled. 
Commercially, however, or on a large scale, the temperature could 
be maintained at this height for any desired length of time by 
us'ng steam under pressure, although actually it is not attempted. 
Here also, as in the case of pasteurised milk, the length of time at 
which the temperature is maintained should be mentioned. 

/ 

Sterilised Milk 

Strictly speaking, milk thus designated should be free from all 
bacteria and from their spores. In actBal fact such milk is very 
difficult to obtain. The early work of Fltigge showed many years 
ago that the spores found in milk are extremely resistant to heat, 
and that there is considerable difficulty in obtaining a really sterile 
milk. Spores are n6t killed by a temperature of 100° C., and in 
order to destroy them it is necessary to heat the milk considerably 
over 100° C. on successive days. Very little milk thus treated is 
used for infant feeding. 
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The term sterilised is more frequently used to denote a miii f 
which has been subjected to a somewhat prolonged boiling either 
at a temperature of ioo°C. or as much below it as occurs when 
Ijy' milk is merely surrounded by boiling water. Prolonged boiling 
at this temperature does not, however, destroy spores nor certain 
of the living organisms found in milk. Only a relative degree of 
sterility is reached, although the term ‘ sterilised ’ is very frequently 
employed. It is often impossible to determine from the literature 
when the term ‘ sterilised ' is used whether a prolonged heating has 
occurred, or w'hether it is used loosely to denote a pasteurisation 
in which the temperature has been allowed to approach thSt of 
boiling-point. 

The French literature deals very frequently with milk to which 
the term ‘ sterilise' is applied. This usually, however, does not 
imply that the milk is absolutely sterile, i.e. that it has been super¬ 
heated, but that it has been kept at a high temperature, although 
perhaps below boiling-point, for a considerable period. Used in 
American literature, however, it appears usually to denote a super¬ 
heated milk which will presumably keep for some days at least, if not 
longer. ‘ , ' 

In Germany the term is variously used, but appears more 
usually to denote merely boiled milk. 

In this counti7 it is difficult to suppose that there is any rule 
at all as to terminology, and in determining the process which has 
really been used it is necessary to ascertain the. method employed 
and the length of time of heating. 

Dried Milk 

Of recent years a further method of heating milk has boen used 
as a result of which the solids in the milk are obtained in the form 
of a powder. Several methods are used, two of which are described 
in Appendix F. 
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CHAPTER XX 

ON THE PRESENCE OF PATHOGENIC BACTERIA IN BUTTER AND 
CHEESE 

Jhe utilisation of milk, which is infected witn pathogenic germs, 
for ^e purpose of manufacturing butter or cheese has perhaps 
harcl'v received the attention which it deserves. There is abundant 
evidence to show that cream contains a very large percentage of 
the total bacteria which are present in milk, as the organisms 
rise to the surface with the cream. This has been shown by 
Anderson, who in the course of numerous experiments showed 
that the cream contained many times more bacteria per c.c. than 
did the rest of the fluid. In one case the figure was 500 times as 
great for the bacterial content of the cream as for that of the milk 
below it. It will be sufficient to quote one set of the figures 
obtained by him: 

• Gravity Method: Centrifuged Milk. 

Cream--,* .... 68,690,000 96,690,000 

Sediment .... 4,840,000 18,840,000 

Whole milk .... 14,388,000 

These figures demonstrate forcibly the high bacterial content 
of cyam whether obtained by gravity or by centrifugalising. The 
effect of centrifugalising is to send more bacteria up into the cream ; 
only a small percentage of the total number are found in the 
sediment. 

Niederstadt, as quoted by Anderson, has found 75 per cent, 
of all the bacteria present in the cream.* 

Considerable evidence has already been given in the preceding 
pages upon this well-known pint. 

Butter.-*-Evidenfly butter is likely to contain more bacteria than 
fresh milk when made from fresh cream. If the cream is flowed to 
go sour before utilising, it may reasonably be supposed th^t certain 
strains of bacteria will die out, leafing others in possession of the 
• 

* C*. also Scheurlen and cithers. 
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field. There is no doubt as to the presence of tubercle bacilli in 
butter which has been made from tuberculous milk, and much 
woA'has been done upon this subject. 

list of the authors who have investigated the presence of 
tubercle bacilli in butter is given by Newman and Swithinbank, 
and the matter has been carefully investigated by Schroeder and 
Schroeder and Cotton. 

Schroeder and Cotton state that since bacteria, and especially 
tubercle bacilli, are present in greater quantity in butter than milk, 
milk should be pasteurised before being used for butter-making 
Complete references are given by these authors. • 

Objections have been raised to the pasteurisation of milk for 
the making of butter, it being stated that such milk will not 
work up .satisfactorily. Babcock and Russell investigated this 
and believe that the difficulty arises from loss of viscosity of 
the cream. They found that this viscosity is much reduced by 
pasteurisation at a temperature of 140° F. or more for ten minutes; 
These observers found that the viscosity lost by the heating can 
be restored by the addition of a small amount of sucrate of lime 
(four parts to a litre). , • 

Roger, Berg, and Brook I. Davis investigated the temperature 
at which pasteurisation should take place in order to obtain the 
best effects for butter-making. They found that if a temperature 
below’ 170° F. was used, some factor appeared to remain which 
tended to cause deterioration in the quality of the butter. They 
considered that no disadvantage was incurred by raising the 
temperature above 170° F., though above 180° F. there was a slight 
alteration in the flavour. 

Investigations have also been carried out to determine the 
length of time during which tubercle bacilli will live in .butter. 
Mohler, Washburn and Rogers found that cold storage does not 
kill the bacillus when present in butter, and they showed that 
this organism when present is usually unequally distributed in the 
same piece of butter. They considered that cream should be 
pasteurised either by heating at 140° F. for twenty minutes or at 
176° F. for a moment. s 

Rosenow investigated two samples of butter for streptococci— 
one of the samples was found to contain a virulent strain. 

Cheese.—^The presence of pathogenic micro-organisms in 
cheese has also been demonstrated, and a number of observa¬ 
tions have been made showing that tubercle bacilli occur in this 
food. 

Thus Horman and Morgenroth, in 1898, (found thjit in fifteen 
samples of cottage cheese, tubercle bacilli were present in three. 
Rabinowitch obtained tubercle bacilli in three out of five similar 
samples. Harrison, who investigated this question, endeavoured 
to ascertain the length of time during wjiich tubercle bacilli will 
remain alive in,cheese.* He found that at the end of ten days they 
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were still virulent, but it seemed possible, judging from the 
gradual decrease in virulence, that they might have died out by 
the end of four months. 

Heim believed that tubercle bacilli died after about four \«^eks 
in cheese. Galtier, however, found that they were still virulent 
after about seventy da5?s. 

Mohler, Washburn, and Rogers, investigating the presence of 
tubercle bacilli which had been added to milk and subsequently 
made into cheese, considered that there was some reason to suppose 
that tubercle bacilli might die out after four months, but possibly 
a longer period might be required. 

Evidently the longevity of tubercle bacilli in cheese becomes 
important if the cheese is to be consumed within the period over 
which they are known to be virulent. Some cheeses take several 
months to ripen, but many are eaten considerably within four 
months after their manufacture has commenced. 

Difficulties have been experienced in manufacturing cheese 
fro'fi milk which has been pasteurised, but these appear to have 
been now largely overcome. Thus Liska, dealing with the manu¬ 
facture of cheese from pasteurised milk, used milk which had been 
heated to 65“ C8° C. He commenced using heated milk on 
account of an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the district, 
and also apparently because the fodder given to the cattle in that 
district (and utilised both for economy and for general convenience) 
appeared to produce a milk containing many organisms and having 
a peculiar taste. (Note .—The methods of collecting the milk are 
not given, but it seems probable that the bacteria were derived 
from the f.uces of the cow. The fodder used was a particular 
waste fjom breweries which is well known to produce very liquid 
faeces, tyid unless the strictest cleanliness is exercised the faecal 
material which clings to the cow will almost certainly fall into 
the milk.) 

Liska kept the temperature at.the above-mentioned point for 
from twenty-five to thirty minutes; the milk was then cooled to 
the proper temperature for the addition of rennet. The results 
obtftined appear to have been successful, and Liska notes that 
killing the B. Coli before utilising the milk for clieese produces a 
firmer cheese with fewer holes than that produced when B. Coli 
is present. 

Sanimis and Bruhny, working in America, found that the addition 
of hydrochloric acid up to 0-25 per cent, restores the property of 
clotting to pasteurised milk and improves the flavour. They 
experimented for jnany years in the making of cheese with milk 
which haS, been pasteurised at a temperature of 160-165° F- 
If the temperature is raised much above this point, the quality 
of the cheese fs stated to be affjcted. The authors found that 
clotting was more readily produced in the pasteurised milk by the 
addition of acid, than by the addition of e calcimn salt, which, as 
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has been shown in Chap. XIV, restores the property of dotting to 
heated rnilV The flavour of the cheese made after this manner is 
said to be excellent, and the authors recount the prizes taken by 
suo!l cheeses at numerous shows for dairy produce. 
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